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SncTY-FiVE years ago the imperative necessity of Poor 
Law reform in this countrj* forced itself upon the 
attention of statesmen. A faulty system had been 
allowed to work without safeguard or restriction, and 
it had fully and fairly worked itself out The warning 
was upon the wall in very large letters ; the national 
character was at stake ; and the permanent welfare of 
England was probably in no less danger from bad Poor 
Laws than it had been from Napoleon Buonaparte, 

Fortunately the subject had not been made a party 
question. Fortunately, too, the very magnitude of the 
evil tended to disclose the causes of it, so that there 
coexisted several conditions favourable to prompt and 
successful treatment, — a pressing danger, an easy 
diagnosis, and a legislature refidy to be swayed by 
Beason, if Reason could find a mouthpiece. Such was 
the state of things when the Whigs took the business 
in hand. 

Everything turned upon the choice of men, first for 
inquiry and then for action. The right kind of men, 
with previous Reports (like that of Mr. Sturges Bourne's 
Committee of 1817) in their hands, and with the fticts 
staring them in the face, might fairly be expected to 
disentangle the threads of the web, and to make prac- 
tical recommendations founded upon a sound basis. 
Nor, later, was it less important that the choice of 
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those who were to bring the new law into action" 
should be wisely made. In inefficient hands the best 
legislation might have failed. 

To this day we may be thankful that among those 
who conceived and carried out the great measure of 
Poor Law reform were men who were not mere theorists, 
hut were possessed of a wide and practical knowledge of 
human nature, of business generally, and, above all, of 
the successful application of the principles upon which 
those measures were framed. 

Of these men Sir George NichoUs was a central 
figure. Thirty years afterwards he was described by 
no less an authority than Mr. C. P. Villiers (then Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board) as " the father of the new 
system of Poor Law " ; and there is good warrant for 
the title. Hitherto, however, no description of him has 
been made public. It is true that no one can read his 
Histories of the English, Scotch, and Irish Poor I^awa 
without obtaining some insight into his high-minded 
and straightforward nature, and his power of appre- 
hending and expressing essentials. The books speak 
for themselves as the work of a clear-sighted, public- 
spirited man ; and his opinions upon all Poor Law 
matters require little if any further eiposition. He 
was necessarily precluded from dwelling at any length 
upon bis own personal qualificarions, and upon the part 
which he took both in originating and in carrying out 
the system which he describes ; nor would he have 
mded his own praisp-s if he could have done so. 

It is the aim of the present short biography to give 
the reader some idea of this man, the most important 
part of whose strangely varied life was devoted to the 
service of his country ; for which purpose ho gave up» 
in middle age, an a.ssured position of comparative ease, 
and prospects of advancement that would inevitably 
_have come to the possessor of so much administrative 

ity. 
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Fairly to estimate and clearly to portray character 
is never an easy task ; and there are perhaps peculiar 
difficulties when the attempt is made by a near 
relative. The writer, moreover, was only fourteen 
years of age at the date of Sir Oeorp;e'R death ; and 
though he retains a fairly vivid recollection of hiin, 
this is only such as a boy would naturally retain of bis 
grandfather, and is of course a recollection of him as he 
was towards the end of his life. Nor will space permit of 
such extracts from letters or other documents as would 
serve adequately to illustrate character at first hand. 
The writer can only say that he has done his best to form 
an unbiassed judgment ; and he has been fortunate in 
having access to a large quantity of material, including 
an Autobiographical Memoir written in 1857, with 
additions and annotations down to 1864, besides a 
mass of correspondence. 
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George Nicholh was a member of an old Comish 
family, branches of which had been settled in the 
county for centuries/ and several of whose members 
had attained some distinction. He was bom on De- 
cember 31, 1781, at Trenithen in Cornwall, and wiis the 
first -bom child of Solomon Nicholls and Jane (his 
second-cousin), daughter of George Millett of Helstone. 
His father, who died in 1793, aged only thirty-seven, 
was a pijwcrful man of quick and ardent tcnii>erameut, 
and by nature of an adventurous disposition, which his 
occupation as a farmer gave him, to his regret, no scope 
to exercise : he had seen something of the sea in his 
youth, and George appears to have imbibed from him 
not only perhaps some little familiarity with agriculture, 
but also a strong bent for a seafaring life, " for which 

' TLey were connccicd by marriage with the GodolpTiin, Sandys, 
Fleming, and Nicholiut families. See Lysoua' CommUl, p. cxxxiv ; 
Forlescue Hitclica'a Hid. of Cfcmtoo//, ii, 438 ; Wetiem AfUiqvary, vol. xi. 
p. Ua J Din. Sat. Biocf., sab-tit. ** Sir G. N." ; Cftrow's Survet/ of ComicaU, 
bk. ii p. 187, printed in lOOS. 
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(he says), as long as hc could remember anything, he 
felt destined." To bis mother he was always devotedly 
attached, and her judicious treatment of bim had evi- 
dently much influence upon him for good. She died 
in 1849, aged eighty-eight. As a hoy he was excep- 
tionally active, and a very good wrestler, — " few boys 
could touch me at the Cornish bug." He was not, how- 
ever, above the average in other games, his chief delight 
being in reading, a taste which he retained to tlie last. 
His education was of the simple kind proper to a lad 
of the middle class at that period. After a short 
schooling at the Parish School, St. Kevem, under hia 
great-uncle, William Nicholls, he went to the Granmiar 
School at Helstone, where he remained for four years, 
under Rev. Edward Otter, afterwards Bishop of Chi- 
chester, While there, the momentous question of his 
future wireer was definitely settled. There had been 
some thought of his entering the Navy as a midshipman 
under Sir Edward Pellew, who was a friend of his 
relative Admiral Kempthome. Mrs. Nicholls' brother, 
George Millett, however, had obtjiined the command of 
a ship in the East India Company's service, and the 
opening was considered too good to l)e disregarded. 
Young George was accordingly sent away in 1796, for 
less than a year, to a large school of some celebrity at 
Newton Abbot, kept by Mr. AVeatherdon, in order to 
receive special preparation in geometry, trigonometry, 
and navigation. It was a rough school, and George, 
whose widowed mother could not afford at first to maie 
him a parlour-hoarder, had to struggle for his own 
position. The ordeal was no doubt good for him, as it 
threw him entirely on his own resources ; and be dates 
the commencement of his independence of spirit from 
this epoch. Another circumstance is worth giving in 
his own words. 

" It waa iu moet cases the practice for boys to have a weekly 
allowance for pocket-money. But my poor mother, with excel- 
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tlent feeling and good sense, pointed out to me that our circtun- 
Stancee did not admit of any expenditure beyond what was 
Absolutely neoeaeary, that we bad, in shoi-t, nothing for luxuries 
or boyiflh fandea, and that ahe wuuld therefore not make me 

any fixed allowance, which would go as it came, hut would 
intrust me with a sum which I might use from time to time aa 
I had real occasion for it, relying on my discretion in so doing, 
and requiring me only to keep an exact account of what 1 spent 
Thia waa the compact between us, and I felt that it was right, 
and determined to abide by it."' 

He goes on to say that he has throughout his life 
found the very greatest advantage from the practice 
thus commenced, never discontinued, and confirmed by 
habit. During the whole of his time at Newton Abbot 
he worked very hard at his books, and even at his ovm 
request stayed at the school during part of the holi- 
days. Before the end of 1796, however, he was 
summoned to join the ship Eai'l of Abergai^nny, 
Captain John Wordsworth (uncle of the poet), then 
fitting out at Gravesend ; and on March 18, 1797, 
at the age of sixteen, he left England in her as mid- 
shipman, on his first voyage, bound to Bombay and 
China. 

It would be very interesting to describe in detail 
the nine voyages, extending over eighteen years, which 
he made between England and the East. But the 
story would run to too great a length ; aud it must 
suffice to mention only the points bearing upon the 
development of his character and special aptitudes. 

By the wish of his uncle he was consigned on his 
first voyage to the particular care of the purser, with 
a view to l>ecomiug qualified for that line if he should 
prefer it, or at anyrate to hi.'* entering on the career of 
au officer with a better knowledge of business than would 
otherwise have been the case. This did uot relieve him 
from the usual sea duties, and he had thus practically a 
double share of work. 

The training he so obtained included work in 

> Kxtract from " Autolriographical Memoir." 
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port as well as on hoard, bringing him into contact 
with all kinds of pereons engaged in trade, foreign and 
British, and making him familiar with the disposal of 
investments and commercial affairs generally ; and he 
made good use of his opportunities, keeping full and 
accurate notes of weights, measuies, coins, numerals, 
prices, duties, etc., as well as all kinds of information 
about trade and articles in demand at the various ports. 
To tbia habit of making memoranda he adhered in 
after life whenever it w;is posaible to do so. 

It was not long, nevertheless, before he made up 
his mind to embmee the nautical branch in preference 
to pursering. He already felt the workings of ambi- 
tion, and .since he saw clearly that as a purser he would 
always be subordinate, whereas he might hope as an 
officer to rise high, he threw his whole energy iuto 
attaining excellence in seamanship. He evidently 
took a pride in his craft. Speaking of his second 
voyage, 1799-1800, wheu he was senior midshipman 
of the Uiixdostan, under his uncle, Captain Miliett> 
he says : — 

" The ofTicera of t-he Hindostan were, on the whole, of 
average quality — the second, Italston, somewhat above an 
average, Mackiutosli, the chief, was a gentlemanly person, of 
fair intelligence, but no seaman, — and this circumstance gave 
me niuuh {,'reiiter sway on the quarterdeck, wht;n working ship, 
tackint^. or wearing, or any other operation, — witli the exception 
of reetiug topsails, when I always took the weather earing (the 
post of honour) on the inizen topsail yard, the mizen mast 
being under my especial charge aa midshipman and coxswain, 
and the working of its sails being chiefly left to the midship- 
men themselves. I well remember the delight wo youngsters 
bad in uflen baiting the fore and main topsails in reeling, 
whicfi is always an exciting operation to a ship's company, the 
watches being pitted against each other oa the occasion, and 
much rivalry existing as to which should be the first." 

That he was successful is clear from the rapidity of hLs 
promotion. He was senior midshipman at seventeen 
and a half, chief mate at twenty-three (though he 
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had to wait until he attained the minimum age at 
which he could submit himself to the very severe exam- 
ination necessary before be could avail himself of the 
offer of the post), and captain at twenty-seven and a 
half. No doubt the fact that hia uncle, Captain MiUett 
(under whose direct command he served in two voyages), 
had become a director of the Company, stood him in 
good stead ; but the uncle was not a man to give 
support where it was not deserved, and the nephew 
was never a man to lean upon favour. It is indeed 
characteristic of the latter, that, having at the age of 
twenty-one experienced some coldness from shipowners 
upon applying for a post, he foimed a kind of deter- 
mination that he would thenceforward act so that 
appointments should be ofi'crcd to him instead of his 
soliciting them — a determination to which he firmly 
adhered. 

These eighteen years of genuine hard sea work, 
St a time when sailoring was of the old type, left 
an ineradicable impress upon Captain NichoUs. The 
sea has ever been a school productive of fine specimens 
of Englishmen ; and though it may be permissible to 
half regret that so earnest and high-minded an officer 
was diverted from a field of action in which our great 
naval heroes have reaped glory for their country and 
for themselves, it is impossible not to rejoice that a 
man whose subsequent battles, if less conspicuous, yet 
were, no less than theirs, fought and won in a spirit of 
self-denying patriotism, should have spent the most 
impressionable years of hi^ life in so fine a service as 
that of the Hon. East India Company. Even the less 
famous branches of the merchant ser\'icc were in those 
days held in high estiuiutioii. Nelson himself, after 
two years in the navy, waii sent to sea in a merchant- 
man for twelve mouths (Mahan's Life of Nelson, 
vol L p. 10). Many trading vessels carried guus for 
self-protection, and in 1808 Mr. Nicholls, while serving 
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as chief mate of the Scalehy Castle, under Captain John 
Loch, smelt powder on the occasion of a brush with a 
French frigate. 

Nor was it alone in habits of command and readi- 
nens of resource in action that this period was fertile. 
Officers of the Company's ships were entitled to certain 
privileges in respect of freight which enabled them, if 
they were skilful, to make substantial profits in trading 
to and from the East. Of these opportunities Nicholls, 
especially after he liecame a captain, was qualified, by 
his careful business training and observation, to take 
full advantage, and he soon found himself in inde- 
pendent and even easy circumstances. 

Again, there must have been much in these voya( 
to give width of view and knowledge of the world and 
of human nature. He is a dull man whose mind is n( 
opened by the mere fact of visiting foreign liountrit 
and becoming acquainted with foreign habits and' 
customs. But there was more than this. The Com- 
pany's ships were much used by officials of all grades 
of distinction, and other persons going to and returning 
from the East ; and the intei-course with their passengers 
must, to many captains and senior officers, have been 
full of interest. It certainly was so with Captain 
Nicholls. who formed on board ship, with his messmates 
and with passengers, several friendships which were 
terminated only by death. Among such friends may 
be named Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Staunton, 
Richard Clarke, John Loch , Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Herbert) Compton, and Joseph Hume. 

The result of all these various influences was to 
strengthen his natural disposition towards self-reliance 
and application. His force of character showed itself 
early, and of thi.s the following anecdote is an instance. 
At Bombay, on his first voyage, he was unlucky enough 
while on shore to break both bones of his left leg, and 
dislocate the ankle, in a carriage accident It was a bad 
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fracture, and he was pressed, first, to remain at Bombay, 
and enter the marine service there ; and then, when 
the leg became worse, to submit to amputation. He 
had the determination to decline both these courses. 
He remained on his own sliip, and sailed with her ; hia 
leg was saved, against the prognostications of three 
surgeons, and remained useful to him down to his dying 
day. This matter is perhaps a small one, but not every 
lad under seventeen would have carried his point in the 
teeth of well-meant advice. It may be worth mention- 
ing that he made good use of the tedious period of 
inaction, and devoured every book in the ship, — a diet 
which was probably more nutritious in those days than 
any which would be forthcoming now in the time of 
yellow-backed novels. 

It need not l>e imaginwl, however, that the life of 
the young officer was all duty. This is not the place 
for a detailed account of the romantic events which 
led to his marriage, on July 6, 1813, with Hnrriet, 
daughter of Brough Maltby, of Southwell. It is enough 
to say that the story is one which reHects honour upon 
both parties, and their long mamp-d life was full of liap- 
pioeRs. A certain habit of writing verses, which prob- 
ably reached its climax about this time, really dated 
from earlier still ; for he traces it to the intimacy which 
sprang up during his fourth voyage (1803-1804) with 
a well-read and interesting passenger named Cotton, 
who, having, like Joseph Hume, begun life as a surgeon's 
mate, was proceeding to Madnis to tJikr up an appoint- 
ment as assistant surgeon. Cotton himself, who died 
soon afterwards, had a considerable turn for poetry ; 
and although Sir George takes, in hia Memoir, a charac- 
teristically modest view of bis o\\ni performances, these 
arc not without true feeling, if cuuchctl iu somewhat 
stiff and laboured language. A volume of them in 
manuscript is still preserved, the latest being lines 
written to his wife on the occasion of their golden 
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wedding day. The practice was a constant solace to 
him in the long watches at sea, and served to give 
expression to thoughts of such an elevated character as 
one would hmxily have expected to find in a man of so 
practical a turn of mind. 

At the end of 1814 his prospects seemed bright 
He had made a good voyage out, and confidently looked 
to finding himself worth £50,000 on his return home. 
His ship, the Bengal, was at Point de Galle, and was to 
sail for England ou January 19, 1815. He had a fine 
crew and a good vessel, and felt so secure that, owing 
to some little difficulty, he allowed himself to omit the 
usual precaution of extra homeward insurance. Yet an 
inscrutable Providence had determined that he should 
at this very moment be overwhelmed by the most 
crushing material disaster of his life. During a fare- 
well dinner on board, on January 18, a fire broke out 
throiigli the carelessness of a petty officer in charge of 
the spirits, and in half an hour the ship and cargo ha4 
disappeared, not without loss of life, though the pas- 
sengers were all saved. Everything was done that 
could l)e done, and his men behaved with a self-devotion 
to which he bears touching witness. But all w:is in vain, 
and instead of rejoining his wife with a fortune which 
would have placed him in a position of comfortable 
independence, he landed in England, on June 21, 1815, 
poorer than when he had left her eighteen months before. 

He was honourably acquitted of all blame by the 
directors, after a full inquiry, and might easily have 
obtained another ship. But he had no heart to do so, 
and for a considerable time felt himself to be a broken 
man, though it was uot for some years that he quite 
gave up all thought of returning to the sea. The 
recollection of the catastrophe never left him. Writing 
in 1857 he says : " While seated at dinner we were 
startled by the cry of ' Fire ! fire ! * I hear the shriek 
now, and shall ever hear it" 
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Thus closed the firet period of his life, and for a 
few years it seemed as though hia energetic nature 
would find no worthy vent. 



While bis affairs were being settled, and the wreck 
of his fortunes recovci"ed so far as was possible, he 
decided to make a borne at Famdon, a village near 
Newark, where his wife would be near her relatives at 
Southwell. Here they lived, from April 1816, for three 
years. This epocli was the one quiet time in bis busy 
life. Idle he could not be, and he found occupation for 
himself iu his gardcu, in cjirpentry (at which he was 
rather skilful), in hunting, and in some inquiry into 
agriculture, in which be was always interested. He 
also soon began to take part in parish oSairs. 
He became a manager of the village school, chiefly 
supported by dissenters ; he started a kind of savings 
bank ; and it is important to notice that his attention 
was first drawn to Poor Law matters by observing that 
the condition of the non-settled labourers, who hod no 
claim on the pariah, was invarialjly HUi)erior to that of 
the settled labourci-s, who were iu the habit of relying 
on assistance from the rates. This made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind, and he always regai-ded it jis the 
germ of thase principles which he afterwaitls formulated 
, BO successfully. 

\ In the spring of 1819 he moved to Southwell, a 
place peculiarly adapted for the residence of persons 
with moderate incomes, and there he purchased a 
small property. At first, as at Farudon, he devoted 
himself chiefly to gardening, carpentry, the study of 
agriculture, and sc-houl management. But it was not 
long before he was drawn into playing a more active 
part in [larochial mattere. Little need heri- be said 
about the main features of the important reforms which 
followed his acceptance, in 182I» of an invitation to 
become overseer of the poor, — an acceptance which, 
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though not given without some reluctance, was accom- 
panied by this significant remark to the chairman of the 
bench by whom the offer was made, and under whose 
autocratic control the business of the magistrates and of 
the parish genenilly had for many years been conducted, 
" But mind, Mr. Bccher, I'll not be a sleeping partner. 
If I am to be ovei-seer, I will be so indeed, and fulfil 
the duties of the office strictly and to the letter." * 

The Southwell nan-ative is told by Sir Greorge 
himself in the body of this History (post, vol. ii. 
pp. 240-251). It speaks for itself, though it is reticent 
upon many points of personal Interest, which are men- 
tioned in the mnuuscript referred t-o in the note below. 
From that document, and from correspondence of the 
same period, the work can clearly be seen, so far as 
Southwell is concerned, to have been Captain Nicholls* 
doing, though he is always careful to acknowledge the 
priority of the independent reforms initiated by the 
Rev. Robert Lowe (father of Lord Sherbi-ooke) in the 
neighbouring parish of Bingham. Then, as afterwards, 
he seems to have had extraordinary powers of impress- 
ing men with his sincerity and unselfishness. It might 
have been expecte<l that the line of economy and reduc- 
tion of relief would have brought with it great unpopu- 
larity ; nor does he deny that at firat it did so. But 
elevation of character had its usual effect, and in the 
result he became in Southwell, as throughout life he 
always tended to become, a kind of universal referee. 
His own simple words are worth quoting, from the 
document already referred to. 



* There exista a moat interesting maniucnpt account, by the aQthor, of 
the iiuiLT bUtorr of thv Southwell reforma, written hy Mm in Hay 1834, 
at Iht-' rc<)uest uf Mr. Lowe (aborc menlioned, who wus a warm supporter 
of hb) and Mr. Cowcll (aa aftststant Inquiry CommiKiaucr, referred to 
presentJ^ ), at a time when Mr. Becher waa by way uf chiiming tbe merit 
of all tluit was done there. It was never publiflhed, however, the author 
not Wing of a self -ad vert i&ing diapmilion; nor, indeed, wu iheie any need 
of piiblicatioD. 
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" Retrenchment is always painfol, always unpopular, — this I 
felt in our little community, aa others have felt in the great 
world before and since. Threats and elTorts at intimidation 
were used, but these I of course despised. One practice I 
invariably adhered to from the commencement of my official 
career i that is, never to refuse seeing any individual who 
came to ma However occupied, early or late, I always 
received them on the instant, heard patiently all they had to 
state, reasoned with them, endeavoured to convince them, 
^owed them that it was not my own money that 1 was 
dispensing, and that, as an honest man, I could not put my 
hand into the parish purse except in cases where the law 
enjoined me to do so. I constantly explained to these appli- 
cants that every indiWdual in the parish, themselves included, 
was interested in the observance of strict economy on the part 
of the overseers, and, in short, often succeeded in satisf^-ing 
their minds as to the justice and poUcy of my proccedlnga, 
although I refused the relief . which they solicited ; and they 
always left me convinced, at anyrate, that there was nothing 
harsh or selfish in my reftisal — that I was impartial, moreover, 
and acted openly and alike to all. 

" The poor came to me, therefore, on all occasions without 
fear; and after a time, T may Bay likewise, without evincing any 
of that jealous dislike and hatred which they seem instinctively 
to feel towards the overseer. And before I quitted the pariah 
OTery vestige of this had disappeared, and I was constantly in 
the habit of baviog references made to me in cases of dispute 
or difference between 'parties, or in families, and I scarcely ever 
failed in settling them amicably." 

The welcome, by a number of labourers, given to 
bim on a visit to Southwell &ome years afterwards is an 
interesting illustration of the warmth of popular feeling 
towards this " grinder of the faces of the poor." * 

From another passage it appears that the full effects 
of the reforms were not foreseen at first by their 
ftuthors. 

" In all these discussions, however, and in all our views and 
reasonings on the subject, we contemplated the workhouse as 
Ultle more than an instrument of economy, calculates! to lessen 
the parish expenditure by a reduction of the poor-rates. 

> Bee note to vol. ii. p. S35, fott. This note wai Btnick out b; Sir 
George tn his reri.ied copy as prepared Tor a new editioii. I have, 
bowever, uk«n the liberty of i«etoriog it, a> it relatca a tiniple fact, — 

Law.) 
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Neither Mr. Lowe, nor myself, nor any other individual \ 
whom I couvci-scd at this early period, appeared to have a 
clear or a di.stinct notion of ihe ttthor important ends to which 
it was capable of l>ein<; applied, and the natural and necessaiy 
efi'ects of these upon the Tnoral condition of the community. 
It was not until these results begau to be developed, at Bing- 
ham and at Southwell, that thi; full consequences uf the 
mUigattd kind of necPsgitijun^iO^^A on the working clasaes, by a 
well-regulated workhouse, were understood and appreciated. 
Wc then saw that it compelled them, forced them, to be 
industrious, sober, provident, careful of themBelves, of their 
parents and children, — and this under the penalty of Buffer- 
ing, from a neglect of these virtues, the irksome restraints 
and privations which would attend their reception within its 
walls. 

"The workhouse thus acted instead of — in a mitigated 
shape, it is true, but still in accordance with — that law of 
neceasUjf wisely lmi)osed by Provideuce upon maukiud, and a 
neglect of which is ever followed by punLshment in some shape 
— among an unci\ilised jwople by entailing miserj*, disease, 
destitution, and death ; under our civilised and moro perfect 
institutions, by the improvident or the idle being cast upon 
the parish, and forced for shelter into a workhouse, where, 
although screened from the extreme penalties of his neglect, 
the pauper is yet subjected to so many disagreeable circum- 
stances that the desire to escape from these constantly nrges 
Iiim on to renewed exertion, and to an observance of those 
virtues a neglect of which had entailed upon him privatto^^^ 
80 hard to be borne." > l^^^l 

The excuse for thus dwelling on the Southwell 
period is that, as is abundantly clear from w^hat will be ^d 
said later on, and from the History itself,* tlie actual " 
main lines of the Inquiry Commissioners' Report, and ^ 
of the law founded on their rcconmicndations, may be fl 
traced in tlie conception and execution of the experi- " 
ment carried out in the little comer of Nottinghamsinre 
a dozen years before. 

The interval was destined to be spent by Captain 
NichoUs in strangely different occupations ; and all 

' Uu initura views on Mie vexeH qiie-iition of outdoor rolief are 
mfflcientlf set forth in the body of the present work. 

» See pott, vol. ii. p. 23S. The falleet printed account of the inAtt«r 
will be found in the author's pamphlet entitled, *'Jiuiht l.Men on M« 
ManagwmtHt oj tht Poor." By an Oveneer. Newark, 1B22. 
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H active and responsible connection with Poor Law 

^^ admiuistmtiou w&h uotupletely broken off for a time. 
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The success wkich had attended his efforts for 
benefiting the parish naturally brought other appli- 
cations upon him ; and at the request of a Mr. 
George Barrow (to whom he had done considerable 
service by settling certain differences in relation to 
family property) he undertook to make an inquiry 
into, and report to him upon, tlie piospects of the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal, which was then 
in course of construction, and in which Mr. Barrow 
was hirgely interested. Captain Nicholls had already 
paid some attention to the concern, having visited 
Gloucester in 1811 between two of his voyages; and 
although it " then appeared little more than a wet 
ditch," he had always thought well of the scheme, 
which, if properly completed, would have the effect of 
bringing vessels of considerable burden far into the 
interior, and conveniently near to the manufacturing 
districts of Staffordshire. This opinion he now 
expressed, remarking at the same time that much 
would of course depend on the manner in which the 
undertaking was executed and on the charges which 
were levied on shipping. 

Two attempts made since 1811 to complete the canal 
had failed, butan Act was now obtained sanctioning addi- 
tional capital, and the Exchequer Loan C-ommissioners 
were induced to make further advances. Captain 
Nicholls himself, aft«r making a earcful personal survey 
of the proposed entrance of the canal, and a thorough 
investigation of the whole scheme, was persuaded to 
take shares, and became more and more interested in 
the undertiiking. Eventually, indeed, he was appointed 
a kind of dictator, the proprietors having delegated 
the whole of their authority to him, with a v\cvf to 
getting the works completed. This authority he had 
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to exerciae id conjunction with the Exchequer Loan 
Board, or rather, with the officials of that body, Mr. 
Holden, the secretary, and Mr. Telford, the engineer, 
without whose authority he could, in fact, do nothing. 

All this naturally resuUeii in hi^ leaving Southwell, 
and early in 1823 he removed i^itb his family to Long- 
ford House, Gloucester, the Canal C-ompany defraying 
the expense of removal and also the expenses of his livings 
00 long as he continued to superintend the canal, which 
he engaged to do until it should be finished. A salary 
of £600 was offered, but he preferred the above arrange- 
ment, and declinetl the salary under the somewhat 
strange notion that it would be rather derogatory. 
*• The actual cost of our living, however, amounted to 
about that sum^" he writes, " and 1 might as well 
have taken it at first." 

The life at Gloucester was interesting as well as novel 

" I found mucti to do, much to learn, much to conciliate, and 
much that was wrong to rectify and amend. I had both to 
bear and to forbear in dealing with conflicting interests, to put 
up with crosses, vexatious, and disappointments, taking comfort 
in seeing the work proceed, and feeling that each succeeding 
day brought us nearer to its completion. In course of time, 
moreover, 1 became better acquainted with canal operations, 
u well willi regard to their mauagemeut as to their formation. 
The latter was purely an engineering question, on which I took 
all opportunities of conversing with Mr Telford. He was ever 
most frank and communicative, and I look back with great 
pleasure to my intercourse with him. It was always instruct- 
ive ; and I consider it as \ieing one of the most fortunate 
circumstances in my chequered life that I was admitted to his 
intimacy and friendship. Telford was eminently original, and 
always aimed at accomplishing his object by the simplest 
means. He was the very antipodes of humbug — hearty, sincere, 
and confiding; and in the engineering excursions we subee- 
qucntly mode together, I always found it delightful to be 
associated with him. He bad made his own position, and was 
Justly prouil of it, hohling his head high in his intercourse with 
the great, but with his equals and inferiors he was simple and 
tmpresmning. I loved and admired him, and know that I 
stood high in his regard." * 
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Whilst thus occupied he was surprised one day by 
being called upon by Telford to assist him in a great 
undertaking on which he was engaged, for the construc- 
tion of a ship canal between the English and the Bristol 
Channels. The scheme involved nautical as well as 
engineering considerations, the former of which Telford, 
with the consent of the projectors, proposed to delegate 
entirely to his friend. Tlie commercial and financial 
part of the matter was eventually included in the pro- 
posal, so that it was clear that the execution or rejection 
of the whole scheme would in great measure depend upon 
his report. It took much persuasion to induce him to 
accept so responsible a task, but he did so ; and in 
December 1824 he and Telford presented their several 
reports, which were in favour of the scheme, and the 
same were approved and adopted. 

The two entrances to the canal, which was to be 
44 miles long with 60 locks, were to be at Beer in 
ithe English, and Stolford in the Bristol Channel. The 
average time assumed for the transit of a vessel was 
thirty-six hours, which it was expected would effect an 
average saving of a fortnight by all vessels regularly 
using the caual, both in their outward and their home- 
ward passages. Those making for the Irish Channel 
would, of course, save less in distance, bpt there would 
be great advantages in being able to avoid the long 
reach to the aouthward and westward, in the teeth of 
prevailing winds ; and the powerful tides in the Bristol 
Channel would be available, with proper discretion, by 
skippers navigating in either direction. The report 
will be found in the Appendix to Mr. Telford's Life, 
pabiished in 1838 and edited by John Rickman, one of 
his executors, with whom Captain Nicholls became very 
timate after 1834. 

An Act of Parliament was subsequently obtained 
for making the caual, notwithstanding strenuous 
oppositioa in committee in both Houses, at which 
b 
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Captain Nicholls had to attend, and go tbrough long 
and seanihing exaromations. Tkis, too, was new to bim, 
and very instructive. He says, indeed, that he never 
gained so large an accession of new ideas within the 
same space of time as he uc<iuired while occupied with 
this scheme. 

The Act, however, never came into operation, the 
monetary and commercial difficulties which hurst on 
the country at the end of 1823, and continued during 
the two following years, making it impossible to 
raise funds ; and the introduction of steam navigation 
soon rendered the entire project unnecessary ; so that 
(as he justly remarks) it was, perhaps, on the whole 
fortunate that the work was never actually commenced. 

The celebrity attaching to the scheme, and to his 
report, led to hia being incited by certain individuals, 
including Mr. Baring (afterwards Lord AshI)urton), to 
go out and examine the Isthmus of Panama, with a 
view to the formation of a skip canal between the two 
oceans. Having regard, however, to the disasters 
by which M. Leaseps' great enterprise has since been 
attended, we may be thankful that the proposal was 
declined. 

Shortly after this, on Telford^s recommendation, he 
was for a brief period engaged iu reporting, from a 
nautical point of view, on a projected harbour at 
Lowestoft, with w^ater communication between that 
place and Norwich, and Lis report was highly approved. 

These engagements did not prevent him from con- 
tinuing to be of service to the Gloucester Canal. On 
the contrary, they gave him experience, as did also 
visits which he paid to Hull, Goole, Liverpool, and the 
Thames, for tho purpose of examining their basin^ 
wharf, and warehouse accommodation and docks. In 
short, he omitted no means of obtaining information 
which might be of use. 

With the view of making the Gloucester scheme 
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better known, be also took shares in tbe Birmingham 
Canal (with which he was afterwards so long connected 
as director and chairman), and in the Worcester and 
Birmingham Canal, Birmingliam being a place for 
which it was expected to deliver and receive cargoes 
at Gloucester. For the purpose of improving the 
communication between Birmingham and Gloucester 
he likewise set on foot a plan for extending a branch 
from the Worcester Canal to Gloucester, so as to avoid 
the Severn, the navigation of which was often difficult. 
The project, however, was stopped by the great 
monetary crisis of 1826, which spread ruin throughout 
the country. The Gloucester Canal was, notwith- 
standing, successfully completed and opened for traffic 
in April 1827.* 

These undertakings comprise the whole of the 
engineering work in which he took part, for about this 
time his energies were diverted into an entirely 
different channel 

Among the numerous failnre.s occasioned by the 
monetary crisis of 1826 was that of the bank of Turner, 
Morris, & Turner in Gloucester. This bank stood high 
in point of credit, and its notes were the chief circu- 
lating medium of the county. The partners were 
wealthy lauded proprietors, greatly and deservedly 
respected, and the bank was considered "as good as 

1 The canal was origituiUy designed for vosaels carrying 400 tons only, 
bat cargoee oi 1200 tons are now safely brought ap to Glouooater, and 
even larger vessels will probably won make uk of the canaL Tbe traffic, 
Ihoagh flactuatin^', hw increased largely since the opuning, as the foUow- 
tng figum sbuw, the principal trade being in timber and grain : — 



1637 . 


. 106,990 Uinti. 


1867 . 


. 484,802 toiu. 


1897 . 


. 303,593 „ 


1877 . 


. 681,100 „ 


1647 . 


. 664,714 „ 


1887 . 


. 613,6«5 „ 


1S67 . 


. 418.470 „ 


1896 . 


. 776,497 „ 



Altogether it may be said that tin-, imdortaking has jiutiOcd its extsteuoe. 
fn 1674 the company purcliaseil the Worcester and Bimiin^jUsm Cauol, 
and in the nine year the n&nie of the conocm was changed to " The Sharp- 
DCH Kew Docks and Gloucester and Birmiogbam Navigation Company." 
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the Bank of England." Yet at the first rush of tie 
tempest it sank before the blast. 

Captain Nicholls had know-n the partners intimately, 
and, although owTiing only a small deposit at the time, 
he was appointed, with two other gentlemen, to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the bank and report thereon. 
The accounts showed that there ought to be a large 
surplus, over £100,000, after every liability should 
have been discharged, but the actual amount would, 
of course, depend on the way in which the assets were 
realised. The cause of the stoppage was evidently too 
great a liberality in making advances, especially in 
regard to building speculations at Cheltenham. In 
conformity with a strong feeling that the bank should, 
if possible, be assisted out of its difficulties, negotia- 
tions were opened first with Mr. Montague, and then 
with Mr., afterwards Sir John, Gladstone, of Liverpool 
(father of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone), who was 
then residing with his fanuly at Gloucester, and with 
whom Captain Nicholls had become intimate, and 
arrangements were made for reopening the bank under 
the name of Turner, Gladstone, Montague, & Turner, 
Captain Nicholls himself consenting with extreme 
reluctance, and only upon the earnest solicitation of 
Mr. Gladstone, to become a member of the firm. At 
the last moment, however, the scheme fell through, 
owing to differences between the other partners ; and 
all probability of his ever having to take up banking 
as a profession seemed to be at an end. 

Nevertheless, such was not to be his fortune. He 
was not a man to desert a cause at the moment of 
difficulty, and he soon found himself more involved in 
banking than ever. Tlic announcement that the bank 
would not be reopfined lyiuaed general consternation. 
The prosperity of the district was involved, and he ^ 
turned his mind to devise a way out of the difficulty, fl 
An Act had recently been passed enabling the Bank ' 
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■ of England to establish branches, and it appeared to 
I him that the circumstancx^s existing in Gloucester were 
I such as to call for the exercise of this power. He 

accordingly drew up a strong statement of the case 
and caused it to be submitted to the Bank of England 
directors. This led t-o a correspondence and to his 

■ being invited to attend at the Bank ; and it was 
ultimately determined to establish a branch at 
Gloucester in the old pi-emises. And he was thereupon 
informed that he might, if he chose, be appointed 
agent with a salary of XI 000 a year. But he doubted 

I his qualifications for the office ; for although he had paid 
a good deal of attention to the scrutiny into the affairs 
of Turners' Bank, and had aften\'ard3 spared no pains 
to acquire information on banking matters generally, 
be thought that the charge of a branch of the Bank of 
England required a greater pructioaJ knowledge of 
details than he could pretend to possess, and he there- 
fore declined to make the application. 
B The branch at Gloucester* was the first formed 

under the new iK>wers, and by the desire of the 
directors he was placed in close communication with 
the agent, and thus bad full opportunity of seeing its 
H working and the manner in which the business was 
conducted. Whilst thus occupied — not without atten- 
tion t-o the affairs of the Gloucester Canal, which was 
approaching completion and required a good deal of 
preparatory arrangement — he was not lost sight of 
by the bank directors. It appears, indeed, from the 
correspondence of the time, tliat his friend Mr. (John) 
Ghwistone was anxious that an agency of some one of 
the principal branches, which were now beginning to 

I spring up in tlie large towns, should be offered to him. 
But he himself seems to have adhered to his resolution 
which has already been mentioned, and to have made 
I" The Bonk of Englaod branch was cloeed in 1848 on removal to 
BriitoL 
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no advances in the matter, though it is clear that be 
now considered himself com])etent to hold such a post. 

Under these circumstances he can hardly have been 
surprised when, in the autumn of 1826, apparently on 
Mr. Horsley Palmer's recommendation, he received an 
offer from the bank, through that gentleman, of the 
agency of a branch which was shortly to be opened at 
Birmingham. As a cheerful reminder of the doubts 
which he had formerly expressed as to his ability, he 
was further told that the banking business of Birming- 
ham was peculiarly difficult to manage, owing to the 
extent and nature of the paper accommodation which 
prevailed there. He had, however, gained confidence 
and experience in the interval, and at once accepted the 
offer, and was duly appointed at a salary of £1700 a 
year, with a house and other pri^'ileges. The bank 
required securities for £20,000, for which he was 
informed they would accept satisfactory personal 
guarantees. But, as he told the directors, he had 
never asked any person to stand surety for him, and 
disliked doing so ; and he accordingly deposited the 
amount in stock. This, though inconvenient to him, 
by locking up so much capital, proved to be of con- 
siderable advantage, both with the bank and with the 
public, inasmuch as it showed that he was a man of 
independent means, and not a mere annuitant. 

In the last week of December 1826 Captain, or, 
as he may now be called, Mr. Nicholls, removed with 
his family to Birmingham, to the bank premises in 
Union Street.* By January 1, 1827, the supply of 
notes and treasure had arrived, the books were pre- 

< In 1S30 they went to lire uutaida Birminghaio, at The Friar}-, 
Haudswortli, but returued iato the town in the autunm of 1833. On 
remoniig to London in Septamber 1834, he may well hare thought that 
hb ooutMtt shiftinR of reaideuce via at on end, and that be might luuk 
forward to a settled habit of life. Hia miaaion to Ireland, however, look 
them all away, for four yeora, in September 1838, and it waa not until 
[184S that he finally took up his abode in Hyde Park 3tro«L. 
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pared, the sub-agent, Mr. Amory, and the clerks were 
at their posts, and the Birmingham branch of the Bank 
of England was opened for the traiisHctiou of business. 

**It was a day," he writes, "of anxious solicitude to my- 
self ; and also of considerable interest to the puUic, who were 
waiting to aseortain the prini:iples ou wliich the business wuuld 
be conducted. The failures which bad taken place in Hinning- 
ham aud the surrounding district liad almost annihilated com- 
mercial credit, and caused great embarrassment and distress to 
traders of every description. The ironmasters of StaOordsfaire 
in piirticular were subject to Hericjus difficulties by the inability 
or uDwUlinffness of the existing banks to liiscount their paper 
or afford them the usual banking accommodation, and they 
hoped for aome relief in these respects from the new establish- 
ment, as did indee*! the tnidera and manufacturers generally. 
The opening of the bank was therefore a matter ot general 
interest, and our early proceedings were closely scrutinised. 
The system of management was, of course, prescribed by the 
authorities in Tendon, but much was necessarily left to the 
agent's discretion ; and I am happy to say that, on the whole, 
opinion was decidedly in our favour. We could not fulfil all 
that was expected of us, nor accede to every application ; but 
we did a good deal towards relieving the existing; pressure, 
and the openint; of the Biimingham Ilranch Bank is still 
(1857) spukeu of in the irou-trade as an event of great public 
benefit." 

It was not to be expected that the branch should at 
once become universally popular, and certain sections 
denounced it5 procedure as stiflf, antiquated, and over- 
stringent ; but the management could afford to disre- 
gard these denunciations, and business steadily increased. 
The other banks were at first jealous of the new com- 
petitor, and to some extent not without reason ; but 
there were coun ton* ailing advantages, aud before Mr. 
Nicholls quitted Birmingham all the banks within a 
circuit of fifty or sixty miles had opened accounts 
with the branch, adjusted their balances by drafts upon 
it, and were generally on the most friendly terms. 

As a matter of course, he was soon drawn into local 
affairs. Birmingham, however, in 1827 was very unlike 
Birmingham in 1897. Large and busy town as it was, 
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with a population of over 130,000 (neai-ly quadrupled 
in the intervening fifty years), it was stilJ governed as 
if it were a village, l>y a Court Leet and two Bailiffs or 
Constables. The High Bailiff was selected from the 
members of the Established Church, and by courtesy 
presided at public meetings and on similar occasions ; 
but the real power was vested in the Low Bailiff, who 
was always a Dissenter, as were also a majority of 
the members of the Court Leet. A select body, 
entitled the Town's Commissioners, of which, again, the 
majority were Dissenters, was appointed by the Court 
Leet, under a special Act, to superintend the lighting, 
cleansing, and improving of the town, and of this body, 
at the end of a year or two, he became an active 
member. 

The first thing, however, to which ho earnestly ad- 
dressed himself, tmt^ide his professional duties, though 
it in a manner naturally arose out of his new avoca- 
tion, was the establishment of a savings bank. Two 
previous attempts had failed, he was told, on account 
of the peculiar circumstances of the town and the 
character of the people. His proposal to try once 
more was therefore rather unfavourably received, espe- 
cially by the private bankers, some of whom objected 
on political and geneml grounds, in addition to the par- 
ticular objections founded on local circumstances. He 
determined nevertheless to persevere, and in a short 
time got a few to join him. The beginning was made 
in a very humble way, in a small room in Cannon 
Street, all expenditure being avoided which was not 
absolutely necessary, and for this the promoters made 
themselves individually responsible. In the course of 
a very few weeks the success of the undertaking was 
no longer doubtful. Depositors flocked in in great 
numbers to lodge their small savings, and the iiistitu- fl 
tion went on increasing in importance till it became 
one of the largest and best-managed savings banks in 
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the kingdom. He constantly attended whilst at Bir- 
zniitgbnm, and in this way became kuov^ii to a vnst 
number of the working classes, who were raixily back- 
ward in speaking to him of their own affairs, and of 
whom he soon formed a very favourable opinion. The 
trade of Birmingham was, and is, almost infinitely 
varied, comprising every species of manufacture, and 
this circumstance, in his judgment, imparted a readiness 
or adaptability extremely advantageous to the position 
and character of the people. 

" In no other place," he Bays, " will, I beliove, be found so 
large a number of higlily intelligeut workmeu in proportion to 
the entire number employed as is the case in Birmingham." 

To the end of his life he continued to receive the 
annual reports of the savings bank, and to take a deep 
interest in its proceedings. 

About the same time he seems to have failed in an 
endeavour to establish a friendly institution in the town, 
to be ooupled with the savings bank and worked by the 
same machinery. For this purpose he adopted the 
rules of a similar institution which had been started 
at Southwell when the success of the reforms in that 
parish was assured ; his feeling having been that it was 
extremely desirable to assist the working classes to 
provide for themselves a staff upon which they might 
rely in times of calamity, when the one which the 
parish had hitherto afforded them had been withdrawn. 
The rules, however, which he had always thought too 
complicated, and which had been compiled by Mr. 
Becher, proved unworkable in Birmingham, and to his 
great r^ret he was under the painful necessity of call- 
ing a meeting and announcing the fact, taking all the 
bUme upon himself. Writing on this subject in 1834 
he aays : — 

"At present the call for such an institution is in a ^reat 
degree saperseded by the Act of last session, empowering the 
Inwteefl and managers of savings banks to grant annuities to 
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the working classes. This ever seemed to 
n^ly called for at the bands of Government, and if the Act 
was simplified in somti of its dt^tails, and the contiact for tlie m 
annuity was not left optional as at present, bat made binding | 
on the parties, it would, I think, work well and leave little to 
wish for." 

It may be imagined with what interest he would now 
view the subsequent development of the great friendly 
societies, and what confidence he would place in their 
ability, if given a fair chance, to solve the question of 
old-age pauperism, as they have so largely assisted in 
solving that of able-bodied pauperism. 

After a time he was elected one of the committee 
of management of the General HospiUl. and was thus 
led to participate in the duties connected with the 
Triennial Musical Festival, the profits of which went 
to the hospital* 

This double connection, witb the Musical Festival 
(through the hospital) on the one hand, and with the 
Town's Commissioners on the other, afforded yet another 
field for his activity, in conjunction with others, in » 
matter of some interest both public and personal. 

From what has been already stated it may be sur- 
mised that party distinctions were strongly marked in 
Birmingham, the High or Church party being directly 
opposed to the Low or Dissenting party. What one 
advocated the other decried, and there was little inter- 
course between them. There were, however, a few 
liberal Cbua-chmen and a few moderate Dissenters, who 
kept aloof from the extremes of either side, and with 
these Mr. Nicholls allied himself, endeavouring, not 
without success, to biing together and combine the 
hostile parties for the common good. Now, among the 
many subjects of difference which existed, there were 
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■ It ifl worth mentioQiDg that he also Wamc a member of Uie 

SocietT of Art«, anrl toolc nn Kctivc part in providing the biiiMing to 

New Street for the exhibition of pictures and sUtuary. He was alwsjtj 
fond of pictures. 
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'two, in both of whicli lie, like othera, was interested, 
namely, the matter of the Musical Festival and the 
matter of Town's Meetings. For both of these purposes 
better building accommodation was urgently required, 
but the want of unity between the parties would very 
.probably have prevented ita provision, at anyrate for a 
long time, and even then possibly in a less satisfactory 
way than was actually the case, had not ai project been 
dcWsed in the furtherance of which it was found 
possible to enlist the sympathies of all. 
f Public meetings in Birmingham had hitherto been 
held either in the old Parish Church, or (strange as it 
now appears) in a certain large liver)' stable. The 
Musical Festival, on the other hand, had always been 
held in St. Philip's Church, which was also notoriously 
insufficient. Under these circumstances it is hardly to 
be wondered that a scheme was set on foot for providing 
a building which would be creditable to the town and 
suitable for both purposes ; and, from Mr. Nicholls' 
lUtobiographicAl Memoir, he seems to have been the 
most active agent in urging the leaders of both parties 
to concur in adopting such a course. He, character- 
istically, did not put himself forward in the matter, 
contenting himself with getting the thing done ; but 
his account of the affair, written in 1857, not for 
publication, is perfectly clear, and, from inquiries made 
by the writer, there seems no reason to doubt it. His 
own concluding words on the subject are as follows : — 

^k " The part I took in the matter was not generally known, 

^Btnt Mr. Moore, and others of the older hands who were behind 

^bie ecenea, in sjieiiking to me about it, usually called the Town 

^Hall ' my builuiug/ and I am not ashamed of the paternity, 

although my claim to it resta rather upon the setting on foot 

than the completion of the work, aud may therefore be readily 

impugned. I do not wiah to ovi^rstate my own doings in this 

or any other matter, but I believe I may say with perfect 

truth that, if I had not taken up the question aa 1 did, the 

thing would not have been dune, — at leaat not at that 
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The result was the noble boilding ferailiar to all w 
know Birmingbam, and no apology is neeHed for placi 
on record this instance of his power of inducing pco 
U) work together for a common object. 

He mentious anotlicr case, not successful m x 
issue, iu which he played a leading part in the oom- 
bined action of both parties for a particular purpose. 
This was the important question of the proposed 
transference of the East Retford frauchise to Bi 
ham in 1830. He was one of three persons (the t 
others being one a Dissenter and the other a Cbu 
man) appointed at a town's meeting to prepare a BilU 
and tjike all necessary steps in conjunction with Mr. 
Tennyson, afterwards Mr. D'Eyncourt, for accomplish- 
ing that object ; and the woi-ds in which he confesses 
himself disappointed at their failure are intercstiug as 
indicating the width of view already taken by him 
upon public questions, whatever may be thought of the 
oorrectness of his judgmeut in this particular matter. 
He says : — 




" Hod the thing been done as we proposed, and if, as 
strenuously urged upon Sir Robert Peel at the time, the 
principle of adaptation had been recognised, so that, as one 
borough lost the right of representation, — by falling into a state 
of desuetude, as in the case of Old Sartim, or by corruption, as 
iu the case of Ejist Ketford, — the franchise should be trans- 
ferred to some other place which had gmwu into importance, 
and was not represented, snob as Manchester, Leeds, or 
Birmiufibam, — if the Goveinment had boldly adopted this 
principle, it would have satisfied the country, and perhape 
indefinitely postponed the imiversal cry for refonn which 
shortly afterwards broke forth, and ended iu the sweeping 
measure of 1332, which, however beneficial in its subsequent 
results, certainly put our cherished institutions to some hazard 
at the time — a hazard tliat might have been prevented by 
timely concession. Snch, however, was not to be ; and in this, 
as in 60 many other instanceSj the permanence of the structure 
was endangered tlirough the want of timely reparation." 

it had not been long before Mr. NichoUs' intimate 
acquaintance with Birmingham affairs led to his being 
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introduced by his firiend, Mr. James Loch, to Sir 
Robert (then Mr.) Peel, who was at that time Home 
Secretary, and who T^Tshed for trustworthy information 
as to tlie general condition of the district. Tliis was 
the beginning of an intercourse which continued, with 
feelings of high regaitl on both sides, down to Peel's 
death in 1850, and the diacusaion of all kinds of sub- 
jects with fi man of so much elevation of character and 
intellect must fn>m the first have had a marked influence 
upon Mr. Nicholls' own knowledge of affairs and general 
attitude of mind, and have matenally assisted in fitting 
him for the arduous and difficult duties upon which he 
was now soon to enter. 

' Though not strictly to the point, the following letter 
from Peel to him is interesting in itself, and may serve 
to show the nature of their relations at this period : — 

I " WmxETTALL, March 24. 1831. 

"Mt dear Sm, — T tinderetami that many of the most 
inteUigent and respectable gentlemen of Manchester entertain 
opinions similar to tho»e which you liave expressed as to the 
effect of jjiving so general a right of anffrage as that con- 
templated by the present Reform Bill. 

" I always feared that this very question — the exteut to 
which the riglit of suffrage ought to be given — would lie a 
cause of bitter contention in such places as Manchester and 
Birmineham, whenever the privilege of returning members 
should he conceded to them. Conceded it must be, I have no 
doubt, and my earnest wiah is that it may add to their 
prosperity, and promote their pe-ace and happiness. I am 
convinced that the determination of the qualification of the 
electors is a more diflicult and a more important queatiou than 
the concession of the right to return members. 

" Qualify 15,000 or 16,000 voters ' in such a place as 
'Birmingham, and, when the moment of political excitement 
I shall arise, passion and the Press will overpower the influence 
of landlords, the influence of cliaracter, the inJluRiice of all that 
.constitutes the just and natural aristocracy, and Birmingham 
[vill be misrepresented by some such demagogues as those 
Hhat have been lately organising aud attempting to wield the 

I Tht' fivti mumbcrs for the five divisioiui of nirmiiigliatn arc ttuw, in 
1897, returued \ij & total of 57,000 ; or, if Bordceivy und £<lgbastoii arc 
ineladed, the total ia Dvsrly 82,000 electon, wiUi wren meiobere. 
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physieal strength of the place. Tet, on the other hand, when 
tho whole question has been once opened, when the King's 
Government has actually proposed, with the King's sanction, 
to confer a privil^e on such a mass as that which will be 
entithid to vot«^ under the present Bill in Birmingham, I much 
fear the time for sober discussion has passed away, and that 
the attempt to restrict the privilege will give you a foretaste of 
tlie happiness and harmony yon will enjoy when it shall be 
fully conceded. — Believe me, my dear Sir, very faithfully 
yours, EoBKRT Pkel." 



Altogethex*, the communications between the Miniater 
and the banker seem to have ranged over a wide variety 
of subjects, — from politics to pictures, and from estate 
management to magisterial appointments. Upon the 
latter delicate matter Mr. NichoUs was consulted 
privately by Sir Robert and the Lord Lieutenant (the 
Earl of Warwick), more particularly on the occasion of 
an inci*euse in the number of magistrates. He records 
that the ground on which he made his recommendations 
was that the individuals to be appointed should, from 
character and position, be calculated to impart dignity 
to the Beach, not to derive importance from it. As at 
Southwell, his own name was included in the commifi- 
non ; but he never acted in either place. ' 

The commencement of his official connection with 
Poor Law administration, destined to occupy practically 
all the rest of his life, was now approaching ; but, 
before passing to that subject, mention must be briefly 
made of an event which, if it had issued as was pro- 
posed, would probably have prevented that connection 
altogether. 

He had not lost touch of Mr. John Gladstone, but 
had continued to maintain with him a correspondence, 
chiefly on mercantile and financial matters. Mr. 
Gladstone, a man of great activity of mind, hiuJ long 
been occupied in working out a scheme for a compre- 
hensive system of conmiereial agencies connecting 
.England and the East. The two principal establish- 
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ments were to be in London and Liverpool, and possibly 
another at Glasgow. Branches were to be formed at 

B Bom bay, Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, and Canton, the 
nucleus of which already existed in the three first-named 
places. A proposal was now, in June 1833, made that 
Mr. Nicholla should join the proposed firm (the existing 
house of Gladstone & Co., which was principally con- 
cerned with the West Indies, being kept distinct) as a 
partner upon equal terms ; each partner being at liberty 
to introduce a son. 

H The time seemed favourable for such an undertaking, 
many of the older houses having been severely shaken 
by recent events ; and the proposition was very tempt- 
ing, and held out prospects of great wealth. After 
careful consideration, however, and after consulting 
his friends, Horsley Palmer and Charles Grenfell, Mr. 
Nicholls eventually, in September 1833, declined the 
offer, partly on acfouut of the risk, partly for family 
reasons, and (Mirtly, no doubt, in consequence of the 
warm expressiuus of satisfaction with his conduct ex- 
pressed on the part of the bank so soon as the idea of 
his resignation was mentioned. Mr. Horsley Palmer, 
for instance, a man well qualified to judge, writing after 
the matter had been .settled, says : — 

" I hope that you may have no cause to repent the coorae 
yon have taken. If aiiy ageut can niaiutalu the iutiueuce of 
the bank iu bis immediate neighbourhood, I really believe, 
without meaning to flatter, that yon are the man." 

H About the same time he was invited t-o become a 
™ partner in the Ijank of Moilliett k Son, on equal terms, 
with the right of introducing his own son as soon as he 
■was of age. This offer, too, he refused. He preferred 
the comparative libeity of his present position ; nor did 
is only son (who afterwards took holy orders, and 
hecamc well known in the Forest of Dean until his 
early fatal illness caused his retirement) give any 
apectal indication of possessing business qualities. 
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It must indeed be cloar, from what has been already 
nUtcd, thnt the bank had found an agent possessed of a 
coiiiiidcmhle ^ft of impressing the minds of others with 
hlH intej^rity timl ability, and also well qualified, in 
npito of luH pi-ovioua want of training, Ui conduct the 
buHiuww of the bran<'h. An improvement originated 
hy him, Bmall, perhaps, in itself, but of some import- 
ant'*! wlien adopted universally, may be here referred to. 
It was nioroly the simple expedient of making the 
bram'h tlie medium fur receiving and transmitting the 
taxcM to the credit of Government at the Bank of 
England. Tlie accounts which all the surrounding 
bank«'ix kept with the branch made this operation both 
eji»y Hiid ewmomical, — in fact, advantageous to all 
parties ; and he had the four district inspectors of taxes 
rc()eato*Uy with him in Birmingham to organise the 
details. Some changes in the arrangements, as at first 
made, took place afterwards in consequence of local 
diflicultiea ; but the principle of making the branch 
bank the recipient of Government money was adhered 
to, and was extended to the other branches of the 
Bank of England throughout the country. 

In every respect the business had become large and 
highly important, and required not only a daily, bat 
an all-day attention, which could only be given by an 
agent residing on the premises ; and. upon the bank 
making this a general regulation applicable to all their 
branches, he came back into the town with his family 
in the autimin of 1833, the house being enlarged for 
the purpose. His life must now have seemed very full, 
and lie must have taken pleasure in the consciousness 
of doing his work well, and being of public utility ia 
many ways. Yet he felt himself capable of even more, 
and was not altogether satisfied with his professional 
occupation, in spite of certain special features which 
somewhat relieved its routine. Tlic Biiiuingham branch 
bad been one of the earliest established, and the agents 
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Bor sub-agcntfi of most of the others, as they were 
Hsucoessively appointee!, had been sent to Birmingham 
to be indoctrinated in the mysteries of banking. He 
HSays : — 

^" " This imparted a decree of interest to what would olherwiae 
have b«en dull and nionolonoiis f noiigli ; for mere bunkiDg — 
that is, the receipt and payment of money and the discount of 
bills — is, of all the associations with which it ha^ beeu my lot 
to be connected, th? least iiitert'i^ting and intellectual , I think 
I may also add, the most narrowiug and reetrictive in itB 
inflaeDce on character." 

B It must not be supposed that in all these various 
duties, official and uocial, his mind did not sometimes 
revert to the question of the Poor Law. Public atten- 
tion was then much directed to the subject ; he was 
in correspondence with Mr. Scarlett and Mr. Nolan, and 
he discussed it more than once with Sir Robert Pe^l, 
who, however, was not hopeful as to the possibility of 
effecting throughout the country results similar to those 
described in the Eight Letters of an Overseer, as 
having attended the Southwell reform.^, although he 
admitted that it was extremely desirable that some 
attempt of the kind should be made. 

The remarkable events narrated in the Eight 
moreover, were not unknown in Birmingham, 
was the authorship of the letters ; and this led 
his being occasionally referred to by the overseers 
>f the poor on matters connected with the duties of 
their office. The effect of this, and of his discussions 
vith Sir Robert Peel and others, was naturally to keep 
up the knowledge on Poor Law matters which he had 
acquired at Southwell ; and in some respects to extend 

Pis information as to tlie working of the law under 
ircumstances widely differing from those of a quiet 
ttle country town. 

It appears to have been as early as the summer of 
832 that the interview took place from which the 
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KBCwal of hi» pnetieal eonnectioa with Poor Lav 
admiikisUmtioii nuy be dated. One mocning. about 
that time, a gentleman called upon him at the bink, 
who prored to be Mr. John W. CSowell. one of the 
ftrwintnnt Poor Law Inquiry Commsaskmets, and who 
asked for information on the opention of the Poor 
LawtL Upon being recommended to visit Southwell, 
where he conld Bee aad judge for himself, he replied 
that be had just come from that place, where he had 
examined the workhouse and the parish officers, and 
now desired further inforznadon as to the origin and 
progress of the reforms. Upon being thereupon told 
that if he had seen the workhouse master, Wass, and 
the assistant-overseer, Baosor, and had inspected the 
worichouse, the only additional source of information 
which could now be suggested was the Eight Letters, 
he replied by drawing the pamphlet, scored and 
note^l, from his pocket ! The fencing on Mr. Nicholls' 
part wa« here at an end, and the two talked unre- 
servedly on the whole subject, Mr. Cowcll remaining 
for two or three days with him in Birmingham. 

From a pamphlet ^ published by Mr. Cowell in 1834, 
by way of refutation of Mr. Becher's claims to have 
been the originator of the Southwell reforms, the 
following passages, relating to this visit, are taken. 

After stating (p. 32) that he went out of his way 
many miles to call upon Mr. Nicholls on this occasion, 
he continues : — 

" I certainly found that geDtleman completely indiffexettt 
to the credit of having been the real parochial benefactor of 
SouthwelL ... I submitted to the Commission, on thp lOth 
of September 1832. in a paper, the eabstance of which is to 
be found in the volume containing Messrs. Cameron and 
Wrottesley's and my reports, a plan for amending the Poor 

' »A LeUm- to tii4 Rev. J. T. Btchtr." London : J. Bidgeway & Soii^ 
1834. It IB not neceasary to revive tliii impleasaut controveny, which 
Mr. KichoIU always treated aa of coiniwTali\*e1y little iDipurtaucv ; but 
Uwre ii ample evidence that Mr. Cowell^ condusioos vero correct. 
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I, very similar to that which they have since recommended 
to the Legislnturc;. 

•* I cauDot say that this waa actually the joint production 
)f Mr. NichoUs ftnd myself during my visit to him fit 
Birmingham, but it was, iu a great measure, tht* result of our 
dificuBsions on the subject, and I have now lying before me 
some minutes of his suggestions, which I made on the 25th of 
July in that year." 

And he goes on to declare liia fiill conviction, 
founded on his personal inquiries at Southwell, and 
upon his examination of filr. Nicliolls, that the paiiah 
of Southwell owed everything to the plan of the latter, 
and nothing, as far as he could perceive or learn on the 
spot, to anyone else. 
H The reader of the History, to which this biography 
Is prefixed, wUl be able to judge for himself how far 
the main lines of the Inquiry Commissioners' Report 
coincided with the principles adopted at Southwell ; 
but it seems advisable to draw attention to the fact 
tliat Mr. Cowell'a paper, above alluded to, was the 
outcome not only of what he learnt in that parish, but 
of his discussions with Mr. NichoUs after the latter's 
experience had ripened by extended contact w^ith men 
and affairs. 

During the progress of the inquiry, reference was 

occasionally made to him by Air. Cowcll and by the 

Commissioners on points of principle or jiractice, and it 

was at their request that he drew up the MS. statement 

Hfeferred to at p. xii, note, ante, which he was ui'ged 

Hbut declined to publish. 

H In due course the Poor Law Amendment Bill was 
^■Dtroduced and passed the Commons, and had advanced 
^^rough its principal stages in the Lords, when Mr. 
Nicholls received the following letter from Lord Mel- 
bourne, who was then Prime Minister : — 

K " DowKiNG Street, Jtdi/ 29. 1834 

^^ " Sre, — As it is now probable that the Bill for the Amend- 
ment of the Poor Laws will shortly receive the Royal assent, 
it becomes the duty of the Government to consider to whom 
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tliey shall intrust the very imjiortaiit and difficult task 
carrying the provisions of the Act into execution. It is 
impossible not to feci deeply the responsibility which this 
selection will impose upon His Majesty's Government, and not 
to be also aware that the large and new duties whicli they will 
have to perform will require from the ComniisBioners the 
utmost caution, prudence, and circumspection. 

" In looking round and considering who are qualified by 
previous knowledge and experience for the office, I see no one 
whom I should pronounce more likely to fill it with firmness 
and discretion than yourself, and I should therefore wish to be 
informed whether you would he willing to undertake it It is 
at present proposed that the salary ahoul-l be £2000 a year. 

" Any other explanation which you may require I shall be 
happy to give ; and allow mo to add, that 1 shall be desirous of 
receiviug an answer al your earliest cuuvenience. 

•* (Signed) MELBOtTRNB." 

Mr. NicholU had reason to expect some euch com- 
munication. He had been infonned by Mr. Cowell, so 
long before as February U, in a letter giving an 
outline of the plan as regards the proposed Central 
Board, that the latter "had this day taken the liberty 
of naming him as a person of all others the fittest" to 
be one of the three new Commissioners. He was aware, 
too, that a memorandum upon the report of the Inquiry 
Commissioners.and his Southwell unpublished pamphlet, 
had been viewed with very high favour by Mr. Nassau 
Senior, and others ; and although he had, in his usual 
independent way, written to Mr. Cowell objecting to 
anything like backstairs influence being brought to bear 
in his behalf, he had not expressly stated that he would 
refuse to entertain the offer if made. 

When the oflfer did come, however, he was of course 
placed in a position of some perplexity. He was not a 
rich man, and he was obliged to take thought for the 
welfare of his family. He afterwards learnt, indeed, 
that the Government, who had originally intended to 
propose a salary of XI 000, had doubled that sum upon 
being informed by the Bank of England authorities (of 
whom they inquired as to the likelihood of his accepting 
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the post) that if they wanted him they must bid high 
for him, since he possessed the confidence of the bonk, 
and was content where he was. Ab a matter of fact, 
apon hia consulting the directors they oflfered to 
guarantee him, if he would st«y, a salary of X2000 a 
year and emoluments equal to about X500 more. And 
he naturally felt reluctant to give up so respectable and 
assured a position. His letters to his wife, written from 
liondon, whither he at once proceeded, are full of 
unusual hesitation. He consulted Sir Robert Peel, and 
received the following prophetic reply : — 

" I am very glad that the offer of the Commissionership has 
beeu tuade to you, because the offer itself is a great cuiupliiiieul, 
honourable to yourself, and satisfactory to all your friends. Tf 
you were not actively employed in a very creditable and not 
disagreeable pursuit, I should advise you to accept the offer ; 
but wheu the acceptance of it necessarily implies the reliuquiah- 
ment of another occupation, many considerations enter into Ihe 
account, so much connected with personal feelings, with the 
case and comfort not only of a luau's self but of his family, that 
the advice of others incapable of duly weighing these con- 
siderations cannot, I fear, be of much avail. 

"The salary for the I'oor Law Commissioner appears to me 
very small, reference being had to the nature and extt^ut of the 
duties, and tlie reaponsibility they involve. Tlie imiwrtJince of 
the station would, to many persons in affluent circumstances, 
be a suflicient reward. But a person of limited means, and 
with a family, must consider the expense of breaking up one 
e8tabli.Hhment, and forming another in I>ondou. The of^ce is 
not a jtfcjp upon the ladder of promotion. The greater skill the 
holder of it shows in tJie ptirformauce of its duties the more 
valuable will he be in that particular station, so valuablo that 
his transfer to a higher is almost precluded while the nf^ccsaily 
for bis services in this office shall endure. I really believe tlie 
man who shall prove himself uulll will be more likely to get 
Bdrancement — at least, not to be a fixture — than the really 
valuable Comnii.ssioner. 

"The appointment will, I have no doubt, endure for many 
yean, and a man may feel very confident that, so far as bis 
retention of that appointment depends upon himsuM' and upon 
hm own zeal and elhcicncy, he may safely count upon its 
permanency. But men with the best intentions may differ, 
may have condicting views as to the best mode of executing 
the dutiea of the Commission ; and considerations, not merely 
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of pefsoml comfort and bomnr. bat of tbe public service, 
way poMablj compel a precipitate resagnatioa. If you are to 
be Mitoi with cvo oolleasiies, each of wbom has been a 
CammmioMT tf Iwfmiry, I think y oo will find. pncticaUr, thai 
jaar (x41eagTies wOl baTe, Crom that drcomstanoe, a wei^t 
aad aatbority in tbe Coauniaston which it wiU be difficult for 
a peiaoa, wibumt such pnrioas advantage, to acquire. Tlie 
tnain oonnderationa, howerer, are tbe rektiTe advantages of 
yoar preKut office and of the one that is offered to you« and 
the expense which tbe acceptance of tbe latter will entail." ~ 



I 



After anxious, but hasty, consideration he de 
mined to decline the offer, and went to Downing Street 
lo Bay so. But Lord Melbourne seems, with the 
instinct of a leader, to have read bis man at once, and 
cat short tbe commencement of his refusal, assuring 
him that the Government knew they were confe 
no favour upon him by the offer, but asked him as 
favour to them to accept it. They and the coun 
stood in need of his assistance in carrying out 
measure of great national and sodal importance, 
the appeal was made to his [mtriotism not to withhol 
his aid. 

To such an appeal such a man could make only 
reply, and tbe offer was at once accepted, although it 
was only an hour or two previously that Mr. Nicholls 
had assured the directors that he would not quit the 
bank service ! He was informed that it was proposed 
to give him Mr. John Shaw Lefevre * and Mr. Frankland 
Lewis ' an his colleagues, if he did not object, aa, of 
course, he did not ; and the matter was thus settled, 
it being subsequently agreed that the expenses of 

' fii>th of Uiiese gt>atttiiu«ti were etnngera to Mr. Nicholls at ibis timu. 

Mr. Lefevre, aft^-rwards Sir J. Shaw Luftn-rc, K.C.B.,wna thirty -seven 
yean of age. He does uot appear to bavo filled any respoiuiblc official 
IKNitiun before beiug appoiuted Poor Law Conuuiaioner. He vu subse- 
'luianlly one uf tbe first two Cinl Service ComiuiEaioQers, Vtcv-Chanc 
■)f Lumlou Univeroily, and from IS&A to 1ST& Clerk of Ihu Parliament 

Mr. Lewis, afterwards Sir T. Fmoklaud Lewi»«, yrm ubuut lifty-i 
VMn old. He had sat id ParliauicuL liucc 1612, during wbich period 
liBil acted oe lri«h Revenue CommiBstuiier (1B21), Iriah Education Com- 
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hia removal to London should be defeiyed by 
Government. 

tHe parted, on very cordial terms, with the bankj 
and left Biiminghom on September 15, 1834, after 
residing there for nearly eight years. 
In the light of after events it may seem strange 
that he should have hesitated to enter upon the eareer 
for which lie can now be seen to have been so well 
prepared, no leas by his own disposition than by the 
rough school of life, and in which he afterwards did so 
much good work. He was not fond of banking ; he 
had plenty of that courage which is ready to take 
responsibility, and one would have thought that the 
large field which opened before him would have appealed 
irresistibly to his ambition, both for himself and for the 
interests of hia family. But he was nearly fifty-three, an 
advanced age for any man to enter upon an entirely 
new sphere of action. He had already had more 
change than falls to the lot of most men ; and a steady, 
uneventful future must have had some attractions of 
its own. He was well and honourably known in 
Birmingham, and his wife's family belonged to the 
ISIidland counties. Official life in London would throw 
him and her to a great extent among strangers in 
society and in business ; and he may well have appre- 
hended that he might, in the latter connection, be 
regarded by regular Government officials, if not as a 
kind of interloper, still, as an outside man who had been 
irregularly brought within the mystic pale, to share the 



(182J^-1628), Joint Secretary to the Tmwur.v (1827), Vice- 
PRrident of the Board of Trade- (1828). and Treaaurer of the Navy (1830). 
He was a caKful and accumphshtid man, of formal Itabils, and, according 
lo M'CullBgb Torrena {Life of Lord Melboumt, i. 327), somewhat verbose. 

(wa» tucct!«d«l as Poor Law Commisuoner (in 1839) by hia son, 
ComcwftU Leiria ; after which h« auenu to havo held no important 
Mr. Chadvick, aftcrwanls Sir E. Cbadwick, was appointed secretory 
the Cummiaoiunera. Fur ubituiuy notia;, ten Tim««, Jaly 7, 1800. 
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prizes with the select and regular aspirants for office' 
whose eonnectiona entitled tUem to expect appoiutiuc 
when any were to be had. 

No doubt, if he had viewed matters merely with ai 
eye to personal advantage, he would have jumped at 
the offer, and thereby gone some way towaixls justifying 
such petty feelings. But he was not made that way ; 
and Lord Melbourne showed himself a good sportsman 
when he based his appeal upon duty. j 



The task of setting the new machinery in motion 
was Bevere, and must have tried the whole staff to the 
uttermost He was apprruinhed on several occasions by 
firms or individuals with propositions that he should 
quit this arduous public service, and enter into priva 
engagements of a highly lucrative character. 



i 

ii«d 

1 or^l 



" All such proposition a," he remark«, " I of course declined 
without A TnoiiifTiVn hesitation. The duties I was performi 
were, I believed, of the greatest importance, and even essenU 
to the geueral weul, and tills Imparted to them a degree 
iuterest intinitely beyond what would attend any private 
individual pursuit, however profitftble it might be in a mere 
worldly point of view, t felt that I was embarked in a great 
cause, to the furtherance of which all my faculties should be 
devoti'd, and I cimaidered it would be a i^pecies of treason to 
perniit any minor claims to divert or turn mc from an earnest 
fultilmciit of the duties which the cause required of me. 
short, my heart was in it." 

Of this initial period, and of his colleagues, 
writes in his Memoir years afterwards : — 



"My colleague Lefevre and myself agreed, I think, u 
almost every point, and we worked together with perte 
confidence and sjitisfaction. My other colleague, i-'ranklai: 
Lewis, altlioiigh possessing considerable talent and (•x[kenea 
was yet su much of the old koIiooI, and so averse to incur C 
responsibility of any forward movement, that we bad 
difficulty in draj^j-ing him along ; and, if he had been perraTtti' 
to have his uwu way, we should, I think, have remained almost 
stationary, instead of making ht^ad as we did against the evi 
for the putting down of which our board was constituted. Ti 
labour of the office was excessive and unremitting. But thi 
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alarm caused br the continually increasing preesure of 
pauperism, joiiieu to a somewhat exaggerated estimate of the 
powers with which the CommissionerB were invested, enabled 
Ufl to make a more early and considerably greater progress In 
bringing the new law into operation than could perhaps have 
been expected ; 8o that with the Government and the country 
generally our board was popular, and we were not backward in 
taking advantage of the tide which thus set in our favour. 
This, however, did not loug continue ; for, like other tides, it 
after a time ceased to flow, and was followed by an ebb, against 
which we had to struggle as we beat could." 

" The details of the prctccediDgs of the Commissioners 
are given in the annual reports, which will be found 
sufficiently referred to in the body of this work. It 

■ is therefore not necessary to say much about the 
' nature of them. No one, however, who has any 

practical acquaintance with Poor Law administra- 

■ tion at the present day can fail, on refiection, to be 
struck by the foresight of the men who drew up the 
multifarious orders and regulations during the first few 
years. Modifications have, of course, been found neces- 
sary from time to time, as circumstances have altered ; 
but it is extraordinary to what an extent the " Three 
Bashaws of Somerset Kottse " and their .secretary 
anticipated the jKiiuts requiring provision, and the best 

f mode of providing for them. It has been said that if 
there is anything more difficult than the making of 
laws, it is the bringing of them into successful opera- 
tion ; and if ever there was a case in which the saying 
holds good, it is that of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1834. The evils disclosed in the Inquiry Commis- 
sioners' report had become so great and so widespread 
that a measuie of such a sweeping nature might have 
been expected to take many years iu its introduction, 

B^d perhaps to stir up resistance leading to open 
riot on a large scale. That this was not the case, and 
that the couutry was in so short a time brought to 
acijuiesce in the novel system, is uo less creditable to 
those who, at the outset, superintended the administra- 
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I tion than to those who laid down the principles and 

I devised the framework of the measure. Mr. Nicholls 

I was one of the very few who were concerned with all 

I of these stages in the proceedings. 

^V With his residence in London his family sorrows may 

be said to have commenced. The bouse he had taken 
at the Portman Square corner of Somerset Street proved 
defective in drainage. Fever broke out in the house- 
hold, attacking Mrs. Nicholls, two of their daughters, 
Emily and Grace, and some of the servants. Mrs. 
Nicholls and the servants recovered, the former very 
slowly, not regaining her usual strength for some years, 
but the two girls, aged only seventeen and fourteen, 
died on the 19th and 2oth March 1835, to the inex- 
pressible grief of their parents, who were very much 
attached to all their children. Emily in particular 
seems to have been possessed of great gifts ; her father 
writes that even at her early age " she entered into all 
my plans and pursuits, and was indeed almost a second 
self." There are drawings still existing which it is 
ditiicult to believe to have been the work of one so 
young. Both, too, had all the charm which beauty 
gives. This was the first real break in the family circle, 
and came as a terrible blow, felt even more perhaps 
than others which followed later. ^ 

They could not, of course, continue to inhabit the 
house in which these calamities had occurred ; and he 
soon purchased the ground-lease of two houses in Hyde 
Park Street, numbered 17 and 16, now numbered 1 and 

' Two otter much-lovwl daugbters died some years sulissiiuentlr, but 
oot before luarriaf^ hod already removed them from ihe liome. These 
were Calharinc Harhe^ wife of Mr. William WiUiiUMon WiUink, 
died July 16, 1861; and Jane, wife of Kev. Peter Thomas Ouvry. di«d 
January 8, 1806. The Rot. Henry George Nicholls, the only son, died 
Joiiaary 1, 1867, leaving issiie. Another daughter, CharluUe, married 
William F. WinRfield, and died in 1880. Georgtaoa, the eldest of all theae^ 
children, ia still living. 
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3. They were neither of them quite finished at the 
time, — 80 little had the limits of London then extended, 

B — and stood alone, with fields around them, hut he 
removed into No. 17 as soon as it could be got ready, 
and, but for his absence in Ireland with his family, 
continued to reside there down to the day of his death, 

B his eon-in-law, Mr. Willink (father of the present 
writer), occupying No. 16, next door, from 1855 on- 

_ wards. 

I While the new Poor Law Commissioners in Eng- 
land were hard at work briuging order out of chaos, 
the state of Ireland was calling more and more loudly 
for attention. The English chaos had been caused by 
the bad administration of a succession of Poor Laws. 
The problem of Irish poverty was equally involved in a 
chaos which might fairly be attributed to an absence of 
any Poor Law at all. There had been houses of cor- 
rection for the ubiquitous sturdy beggar, foundling 
hospitals for the superfluous child, fever hospitals for 
the inconvenient person suffering from infectious disease. 
Dublin and Cork had even gone so fiir as to establish 
so-called '* workhouses," but down to the date of the 

H Union the only persist^int policy that could be traced, 
if pobcy at all there wjis, seems to have been a policy 
of stem repression of vagabondage on the one hand, 
and of encouragement of Protestantism on the other. 
(See History of Irish Poor Laic, pp. 57-39.) 

Nor had the years which had elapsed since the 
Union thrown any light upon the subject. Officers of 
health had been appointed, lunatics had found asylums, 
and relief works had been tried; things, however, seemed 
to show no signs of improvement. Yet there was no 
lack of official intjuir)', issuing in reports of more or 
less value. A Committee had inquired in 1804, and 
reported. Another (Sir John Newport's) had doue the 
same in 1819-20. According to them, the evils were 
due chiefly to a want tji capitjU and a want of iudusti'y. 
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They deprecated State interference. Another Com- 
mittee (Mr. Spring Rice's) had, in 1823, lamented the 
scarcity of employment and the reliance on the potato. 
They urged that it waa the bounden duty of the State 
to interfere. A fourth Committee, appointed in 1830, 
in addition to the sources of miscliief already detected, 
had deplored the improvident habits of the people and 
the excessive subdivision of land. They recommended, 
among other things (including encouragement of emi- 
gration and improved educational facilities), the adop- 
tion of a Poor Law system, either upon English or 
Scotch lines, with special modifications. One would 
have thought that t!ie English system, at anyratc, 
would, as existing in 1830, indeed require considerable 
modification. Lastly, a strong Commission of Inquiry, 
appointed in 1833, had presented interim reports in 
1835 and 1836 containing much valuable information, 
but making no definite rceoirnnendatious, and adding 
nothing to what was previously known of the condition 
of the Irish poor. 

Under these circumst-ances it is no wonder that 
public impatience was not allayed. The minds of many 
men in this country were directed to the subject, and 
pamphlets and discussions were abundant. Pending 
the publication of the Irish Inquiry Commissioners' 
final report, Mr. Nicholls, on the invitation of Govern- 
ment, prepared a series of suggestions founded upon a 
general review of social requirements, and upon his 
experience of the working of the English Poor Law. 
These suggestions were presented to Lord John Russell 
about the same time as the Irish Inquiry Commissioners' 
second report {in January 1836), and advocated the 
application to Ireland of the amended system of Eng- 
lish Poor Law, with certain modifications calculated to 
guard against the evils which had sprung from the old 
law in England. The final report of the Irish Inquiry 
Commission, when it was made, about two months later, 
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ooncctved in a different spirit. This will, with the 

kteporte already mentioned, be found summarised in 
the author's History of the Irish Poor Ixtw^ and need 
not be furtlitT referred to here, except that its multi- 
_ tudinous recommendations did not include the adoption 
|o^ *lie " workhouse test," and made uo provision for 
relief of the able-bodied poor except through voluntary 
associations aided out of public funds. Mr. G. Conie- 
^wall Lewis, it may here be stated, submitted to Govern- 
■ment, in July 1836, remarks on the Irish Commissioners' 
final report, which were very similar in their con- 
clusions to Mr. Nicholla' suggestions made in the 
B preceding January. 

W At the end of June 1836 Mr. Nicholls had gone to 
Boulogne with his family for a few weeks* holiday, the 
first he had enjoyed for three years, when he received 
from Lord John RusscU a letter, dated July 28, from 
which the following is an extract : — 

'* I am very anxious that a person thoroughly conversant 
in the workiug of the Poor Laws iu England, and who bakes an 
interest in the establishment of a sound system for the relief of 
the poor of Ireland, should proceed to that country and, with 
the Kcports and Appendices of the Poor Law Commisaiooers 
for Imland iu his view, examiuc the (jucsttou as une of early 
legislation and practi<:'al operation. There is no person to 
whom such an inquiry can be, iu my opinion, so properly 
intrusted as to yourself. 

" The chief dltTicuIty to be encountered consists iu the 
sborinese of the lime. Should you accept my proposal, I 
should wish you to leave London by the uiiddle of August 
The business of the Commissioners bcrc, and the necessity of 
being prepared by the end of the year with measures for the 
consideration of Parliament, will not allow your visit to Ireland 
to be longer than six weeks or two months. But I hope that 
ID that time, with the rcc-ommeudations 1 shall pivc you, you 
will be able to form n judi^ueut on the chief poiute Iu which I 
shall draw your attention." 

f Though iu vety indifierent health, ISlr. Nicholls did 
not refuse this onerous addition to his duties; and, 
after receiving the promised instructions from Lord 
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Jolin Russell (followed a few days later by an 
official letter remarking that " the chief part of your 
instructions you must make for yourself"), he started 
for Ireland early in September, whence he returned at 
the end of October. In this journey he visited Dublin^^ 
and the southern half of the island, besides Armagh^B 
and Newry. In his second journey, in 1837, presently 
mentioned, He went through Waterfoni and Wexford 
to Dublin, and then proceeded through the northern 
half. In both towns he inspected as many Houses of 
Industry and Mendicity Associations as possible, be- 
sides interviewing all persons capable of giving iD*^| 
formation whom he could find. He kept a most 
interesting journal of his inquiries and observations, 
and returned on each occasion confirmed in his con- 
viction that the introduction of a Poor Law such as 
was proposed would be possible, and would be beneficial 
to the country. 

That he entered upon his task with his eyes open 
18 clear from these words, in a letter to his wife, dated 
August 14 : — ^M 

" It (the Irish journey) really 13 anything but desirable, and ' 
it will very probably end in my being made a kind of scape- 
goat; whilst the labour, responsibility, and anxiety will be 
quite enough for what Georgie calls my ' fignrehead. Well, 1 
see it all — the danger, the ditficulty, the little chance of succeas, 
the great chance of failure ; but I'll go on resolutely, fearlessly, 
and, if I live, will hop*; to suixeed. There shall be nothing 
wanting on my part, if the Government will be firm and do 
their duty." 

In this spirit he commenced what proved to bo far the 
most trying of his many undertakings, and in the same 
spirit did he carry it tkrough, under difficulties which 
would have discouraged most men. 

How little he was understood by some of his 
opponents may be gathered from the following extract 
fix>m a letter addressed in December 1842 (when the 
attacks upon him were at their height) to the Poor 
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,w Gnnrdians of the county of Cork, by Mr. Daniel 
nnell : — 

"Judgo of the fitness of this appointment Tliis Mr. 
Nicbolle had been brought up in the naval service of the Eaat 
India Company. He lor many years commanded, with, 1 
believe, integrity and skill, a large ship engaged in traffic 
between England and the Eiist Indies. Mark this 1 — a sea 
skipper to regulate poor laws For Ireland I ! If we were not 
divided among ourselves, . . . but no matter. 

" Thus qualilied, Mr. Nicholla was despatched to Ireland. 
He spent in investigating the .state of tlie country an enormous 
length of time — ' to wit,' as we lawyers say, about nine weeks ! ! ! 
— rather less. The dates are these : Nicholls received in 
London his sailing orders for Ireland from Lord John Kussell 
on 22nd August 1836. He visited Ireland, returned to England, 
and drew up, prepared, and gave in his full report before the 
15th of November in the same year. Was the like of it over 
heard ? Alas ! it could happen only in Ireland ! save only in 
Ireland ! He was whirled in a post-chaise, at the public 
expense, from Dublin to Cork, from Cork to Sligo, from SHgo 
to Belfast, and thence, I believe, by short sea to Glasgow ; but, 
to be sure, 'his eye iu a fine frenzy rolling' passed overall 
Ireland. He calculated the number of poorhouses, the number 
of paupers, the amount of expense, the quantity of rates ; in 
[Short, he calculated everything, and was accurate iu nothing, 
tut his report was adopted, acted ou, and our poor laws are 
the legitimate, the natural consequence. How I pity and 
despise the man who does not feel the force of this statement ! " 

The entire letter, which is very long, is as full of 
denunciations and misstatements as it is empty of 
practical recommendations. O'Conneli's ultimate pro- 
posals were, in fact, to repeal the law altogether, and 
augment the medical charities: or, in the alternative, 
to make the poor-rate a graduated income tax, payaljle 
only by persons having an income of £500 a year and 
upwards.' 

I II u curiooB that O'Connell'B attitude waa one of opposition to any 
syntera of compuUory relief of the destitute at all. But he did not stand 
alone in thia respect (Bee,«.j., Mr. Scarlett's speech in 1821, po9l, vol ii. 221); 
and the drift of a larffe portion of the body of the present History, from the 
qnotation from Babbage on the title-page onwards, is to show the necewty 
for aticb a tyitem — a necewity heaide which all iiuestiona as to mode of 
relief sink into Moond place. O'Connelt's alternative propoeal iswoppoMd 
to the principle and spirit of any sound poor lav as to require no commcait. 
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It was indeed a strange thing that the '* sea : 
skipper's " report should be accepted, when so many ■ 
others had been rejected. But such was the case ; and 
after a year's interval, which was caused by the death 
of the Kin g during the passage of the Government Bill, 
and which was utilised by sending Mr. Nicbolls over to B 
make a aecoud report,* the Irish Poor Relief Act, framed 
almost entirely upon the lines laid down by hiDi, 
but deprived of the anti-vagrancy clauses, to which 
be attached considerable importance, received the 
Queen's assent on July 31, 1838. 

As a matter of course, he was constantly consulted 
during the passage of the measure. Politicians, upon 
whom the responsibility falls of framing laws, must 
neceasarily avail themselves of the special knowledge 
poeseased by men who have had practical acquaintance 
with the subject under consideration; and Mr, Nicholls' 
experience made his advice essential at every turn. It 
is clear, however, from his diary, that he was not only 
called upon for his opinion as an expert, but that he 
was the trusted channel of negotiation between all 
parties ; and his time was much taken up by inter- 
views of this kind. Interesting passages might be 
quoted in illustration of this, but it is enough for 
present purposes merely to draw attention to the fact, 
and to the large addition to his ordinary official work. 
In May 1838, for instance, besides that work, then very 
heavy, and besides having to attend at Westminster 
whenever the Bill was being discussed, he was obliged 
to attend appointments, and take part in consultations, 
with leading statesmen on the 6th, 9th, lOth, llth, 
13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 19th, 25th, 26t.h, 27th, and 
28th of the month. He liad to put spirit into the 

■ In oompaof with Dr. Kaj, AaaiaUnt Poor Lav CommiwtioQer (after- 
wards Sir J. Kar-Shuttleworth), he aljo viidted lIollaDd and Belgiom »t 
this time, to inquire into the sjstentR of poor relief in those countriM. 
The report, which ia vory interesting, was laid before ParliamenL Fart 
of it is printed in the Hittory o/tk* Irith Poor i.au^ p. 211. 
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members of the Government, and to argue with and 
convince opponents of the Bill, to which the Irish 
Peers and landlords were bitterly hostile. No wonder 
that his diary, on one day, part of which had been thus 
occupied, closes with the words : " It is fearful to think 
of the responsibility of this measure. I hope and 
(believe we are right; yet the adverse opinions so 
rally prevalent in Ireland cannot but excite apprc- 

sion." His coufidcnce, however, in the justice of 
the cause, and his firm grip of the principle, coupled 
with the recollection of what he had observed with his 
own eyes, sustained him, and enabled him to carry 
conviction into the minds of others. 

The two reports and the Act are sufficiently set 
;orth in the Irish History. The salient feature diflfer- 
entiatiug the latter from the English law is notoriously 
the absolute prohibition of outdoor relief. This pro- 
hibition, although temporarily relinquished during the 
terrible potato famine, and some years later definitely 
witlidrawn, was yet generally approved at the time. 

The letters to Mr. Nicholls at this periotl arc full 
of praises and congratulations — from Mr. Lowe, of 
Bingham, James Loch, Pascoe Grenfell, Rev. T. 
O'Malley, Miss Edgeworth, Sir James Graham, Sir 
Francis Head, besides members of the Cabinet, and 
others. 

I 8ir F. Head, then Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada, but previously Assistant Poor T^w Commis- 
sioner in Kent, wrote from Toronto, in May 1837, that 
he had 



" devoured every word of the Irish report. . . . There is no 
truth which my mind is more couviuced of than that you and 
your coUeagtiea have the moat Important duty to perform of 
any individuals on the surface of this earth. ... As loii^ as I 
live I shall regret having left your service, because it la the 
noblest I have e%'er been engaged in." 

This from a man who had fought at Waterloo, and 
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whose adventures in South America had earned him 
the name of " Galloping Head " I 

One letter, dated February 10, 1837, from Sir 
James Graham, who afterwards treated Mr. NichuUs &o 
unfairly, is worth quoting in full : — 

" I cau never cease to feel the most lively interest in the 
discreet and saccessfid admiuistration of the amended Poor 
Law ; and 1 have read, therefure, with pleasure the strong 
teatimoniol from Stoke-on-Trent,^ wliich you have been so 
obliging as to forward to me. The test has Iwen severe, and 
the measure has stood the proof. I never doubted its sound- 
ness ; its power whs so great that it required skilful bands to 
manage and r»iitn]] it ; and you and your colleagues liave more 
than justified the c<iufidence reposed in you. I have read also 
your very able and satisfactory report on Ireland with great 
attention. I do not quite see my way without a law of settle- 
ment, the want of which will deprive destitution itself of the 
absoltiU claim to relief, and will leave mendicancy with aa 
excuse, and. I fear, unchecked. In England you have intro- 
duced the poorhouse system gradually ; because, where you did 
nut: introduce it, the old me^isure nf parochial relief was in fall 
operation. How you can begin with a iimiUd number of 
woikbouses in Ireland, and an uniimiUd claim for admisaioD 
from the entii-e people, in the abncnce of a law of settlement, I 
do not clearly coni]>re!iend. I think the Scotch settlement of 
industriiil residence, the absolute prohibition of vagrancy, the 
ri>;ht of destitution to relief, and tlic full simultaneous eatablish' 
ment of unions thrnuglmut Ireland, would greatly improve the 
Government measure, and be in accordance with confidenoe in 
our own principles, distrust of which is marked in the faltering 
application of them as the Bill now stands" 

The introduction of the new law into Ireland was^ 
intrusted, not to a new Commission, but to Mr. 
Nicholla hini.self. who was detached from his two 
collc'igues in London and sent over, as representing the 
English Commissioners, to Ireland for the purpose. 
Government paying his expenses of removal and his 
house rent while in that country, — apparently more 
than he had suggested, judging from these words in a 
Treasury letter from Mr. Baring (September 1838) : — 

' S«t! pent, vol. ii. p. iil. 
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" It is rather out of tny usttal course to propose more than 
is asked ; but I am sure yuu would loee by your proposal, and I 
don't thiak it's eiumomy or justice to make a good servant pay 
for doing the public business." 



It was early in September 1838 that he left London 
with his family, and settled down at Lis-aii-Iskea, near 
Black Rock, Kingstown, which remained their home 
till November 1842, although, in consenting reluctantly 
to undertake the task, he had stipulated that he should 
not be kept in Ireland for any length of time, but 
should only stay long enough to organise the earlier 
proceedings under the Act. Full support and assist- 
ance was promised. Lord John Russell seems to have 
consulted him as to the choice of his asHi-stants, and 
laughingly engaged to come over shortly, when " he 
can be of some use in mediating between Nicholls the 
First and the Queen's Viceroy." No such mediation, 
however, seems to have been necessary. The Lord 
Lieutenant (Lonl Normanby) treated him, he says, 
with the greatest kindness and consideration ; and Loi-d 
Ebrington (afterwards Lord Fortescue), who succeeded 
Lord Normanby as Lord Lieutenant in the sjiriiig of 
1839, became one of Mr. Nicholls' best and warmest 
Mends, never forsaking him at the time of the bitterest 
attacks. Lord Morpeth, too (afterwards Lord Carlisle), 
waa his fast friend, while Secretary in Dublin, and ever 
afterwards. He it was who, in the discussion in the 
House of Lords, in February 1851, on the occasion of 
Mr. Nicholls' retirement, declared that, of all the men 
^whom he had met in private and public life, Mr. 
^■Kicholls appeared to him to be the most honourable. 
^B And, indeed, it was not very long before there was 
^Fneed of friends. The work of setting the law in motion 
W was too great to be performed by one man. The unions 
' bad to be defined and formed, the number of guardians 
to be assigned, the sites for workhouses chosen, plans 
^brepttTdd, tenders obtained, contracts entered into, and 
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the erection of the baildings superintended. Besides 
all this, there were the important orders and regulationa 
to be framed and issued as to elections, assessmeot, ■ 
valuation, rating, accounts, and workhouse manage- 
ment. And Government were, rightly, no doubt, 
anxious for despatch. Unfortunately, as it proved, 
only one architect was provided, and the difficulty of 
properly controlling the construction of 1 30 workhouses 
scattered all over the country, — before railways had 
made locomotion rapid and easy, — could hardly fail to 
be attended by some expenditure which a larger staff 
could have avoided. 

It was found impracticable to adopt the method 
advocated by Sir James Graham, and establish nil the 
unions at once. The woi*k proceeded by degrees, and as 
it proceeded so did party feeling grow; each election of 
guardians becoming a kind of battlefield, and tbe appoiDt- 
ment of returning otKcer being always a c-entrc of keen 
contention. To find persons, for this purpose, imcon- 
nected with party, was impossible ; but the As-sistant 
Com mi.s.si oners were directed to do their be.<it to give no 
ground for criticism, and their recommendations were, 
as a rule, acted upon. But paitisan ingenuity contris'ed 
to get up a scandal at Cloimie!, in a matter which now 
seems trumpery. Mr. Stanley, the secretary of the 
Commission in Ireland, had by accident written that a 
certain Mr. Butler hatl been "appointed" returning 
officer, whereas at the date of the letter he had only 
been " recommended," though he was duly " ap|x>inted " 
a short time afterwards. The party to which Mr. 
Butler did not belong found out the mistake and made 
the most of it, and, indeed, he does not seem to have 
been a very fitting person, though recommended quite 
bond fide. Lord Glengall took the lead ; and Mr. 
Stanley was dragged to the bar of the Lords (to whose 
House a return had been presented, repeating tbe 
mistaken statement), and denounced as a fraudulent 
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perverter of evidence. Mr. Nicliolls himself, who had 
not been in Ireland at. the time the original letter was 
written, was also called to the same bar and subjected 
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** For the examination itself," he writes, " I did not care^ 
ving nothing to conceal, but I lamented it for the sake of the 
cause, which was seriously embarrassed and impeded by these 
manifestations of hostility m high places, and particularly by 
that o( the Duke of Wellington, whose name and influeace 
were made use of to damage the Commission and injure the 
working of the law. . . . 

•* I can truly aay I felt more anxiety for the Duke than I 
did for myself on the occasion ; for I was grieved and mortified 
that he should have allowed himself to be misled and made a 
tool of by a designing party, whoso machinations were alike 
contemptible and mischievous. The result was poor Slauley 
resigned his ofRce in order to avoid the censure of the House 
for a trivial error inadvertently committed, not by himself, it 
appeared, but by one of the clerks : and I returned to Ireland 
to continue the introduction of the poor law under diihculties 
wljicli were greatly increased by what liad taken place. 
Stanley was a great sufferer at the time, but I had afterwards 
the satisfaction of seeing him restored to his former position, 
with his character uninjured and a general admission of his 
truthfulness and integrity. He was indeed a thorougbly 
honourable man, and one of the most zealous and faithful 
public servants I ever met with ; and it was lamenlabk to see 
a man victimised through the abominations of party intrigue, 
and more lamentable still to see the Duke of Wellington 
lending himself to such an injustice." 






This affair, and a previous one in which the Duke 
formed an entirely wrong opinion, caused an 
estrangement between Mr. Nicholk and the Duke, 
which gave the former much pain, regarding the Duke 
aH he did with feelings of the very highest esteem and 
admiration. The fact that their intercourse had 
prcWously Ijeen mast agreeable made the change all 
the more trying. Writing long aften\'ards, he says : — 
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It was vety pleasant to transact business with the I)nke 

cUington. He was so frank and direct, and so quickly 

up his mind on every point, saying no more than what 

die occasion requireiL He always seemed to concentrate hio 
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thoughts upon the immedialti question, never mixing anol 
with it, or taming from it till it was disposed of in some 
or other. It was the «ime with his confidence. Once giveo, 
it remained fall and entire untii something occarrcd to shake 
it ; and then, right or wrong, il was difliculc, I fear impossible, 
to restore it In my case, at least, it was so, for I tried every 
nieans in my power to convince him that the alteration I had 
causeil to bo made in the eighty-first clause on the paasing of 
the Subsidiary Act (Ireland), in February 1839, was solfly for 
the purpoee of enabling me to carry his views with regard to 
the elections in electoral divisions into effect His views as (o 
the policy of making the electoral divisions separately choii^ 
able were di FTerent from mine, and I had contested the point with 
him aa strenuously as I could ; but, it ha\'ing been conceded, I felt 
the more bound to carry out his views as far as possible ; and. 
but for the alteration referred to, this could not have been done 
My desire to fulfil his wishes was therefore the cause of my 
losing his confidence. He had been persuaded differently, and 
that I had lent myself to the sonsalled liberals, to whom the 
alteration would give an ascendency. Never was anything more 
\mfounded ihiui such a .supposition, both as to the motive and 
the effect But the Bukc had taken his line, and there was 
no turning him from it Few things have grieved me more in 
my passage through life than the loss of the confidence of the 
Duke ofWcllirij^on. and my chief consolation under the loss 
was, and is, thai I did not deserve to lose it" 

Tho facts as to this misunderstand ing were, briefly, 
08 follows ; — Tlie Irish Poor Relief BiU, aa first drawn 
and passed by the Commons, threw the coat of relief 
of any pauper on the whole union. To this there waa 
much opp<Mition, aud the Duke refused his support in 
the Lords to the measure unless altered so that each 
electoral division should bear the cost of relief of its 
own poor. Mr. Nicholls strongly disapproved of this, 
considering that it savoured of " settlement " ; but the 
Duke persisted, and the point was conceded, and the 
Bill 80 passed on July 31, 1838. B4r. Nicholls' 
apprehensions, however, were not unfounded (see 
Hist. Irish Poor Law, p. 288). On beginning to 
bring the law into operation some small modifications 
were found necessary, and a Bill was drafted, which 
passed the Commons on February 21, 1839. This 
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Bill was seen and approved by the Duke, who came 
down, though unwell, to the Lords and spoke in support 
of it. It paased the second reading there on the 25th 
February, was reported on the 2Gth, and to be read 
a thini time on the 28th. At this juncture, on 
February 27, came an alarmed letter from Mr. Earle 
(an Irish Assistant Commissioner), stating that, in the 
opinion of Mr. Coode, the Commissioners' legal adviser, 
there was a serious ambiguity in sec. 81 of the principal 
Act on a point untouched by the present Bill, namely, 
whether a ratepayer having rateable property in more 
than one electoral division of a union could vote in 
each such division or only in one. The question had 
already been raised in two iustanceH, and admitted of 
no deUy. The difficulty arose in direct consequence 
of the Duke's own original amendment making each 
division liable for the relief of its own destitution, 
instead of spreading the charge equally over the whole 
union. Under these circumstances it seemed clear that 
such ratepayers ought to have votes for each division 
in which they paid rates, and this view was accepted 
by the Commissioners and by Government. A short 
clause was accordingly prepared, in some haste and 
apparently without consulting the Duke, perhaps be- 
cause he was unwell, — but, after all, he was not a 
member of the Government, — and this clause was, 
tinder Lonl Duncaunon'a management, passed with 
the Bill on its third reading on February 28. 
The Bill was next day returued to the Commons, 
" with amendments," and passed on March 8 without 
comment; and on March 15 it received the Boyal 

BSBCnt. 

The exact ground of the Duke's resentment is not 
clear. Probably it was complex. Partly, as appears 
above, he was persuaded that the clause would give an 
Bfioendency to the so-called Liberals. But possibly his 
chief objection was to the irregular manner in which 
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! alteration was hurried through Parliament without 

*his knowledge. 
Nothing can, however, be clearer, both from Sir 
George's Memoir, aud from his journal written at the 
time, than that the amending clause was honestly 
^ considered to be a necessary consequence of the pro- 
^ft vision aa to divisional chargcability which had been 
" enacted at the Duke's own instance. ^H 

Later, at the time of the Duke's funeral, he writes : — ^^ 

" That was an impressive ceremony — impressive, uot so much 
from the ceremony itseU aa for the sake of the great man who 
was the object of it. My respect and reverence for the Duke 
were not Itjsseneti by the injustice which I felt that he bad 
done me, for I know that in thi.s he had been influenced by ihtt^H 
misrepresentations of other parties. My sense of the injustice^H 
however, seemed to give me an advantage over him. It 
detracted from his j^reatuess aud lessened the distance between 
us. I had mimothing to excuse and forgive, and therefore 
stood relatively hi^'her. My respect, my appreciation of 
services, and, 1 think I may venture to add, my affection, w( 
the same; but I was uo longer oppressed by a consciousness 
my own comparative littleness. 1 could even, as the party'' 
injured, look down upon the great man. In this direction, at 
least. I could do so, altliough how infinite are the shortcomings 
in every other. Great and eminent aa the Duke was in most 
respects, it may. I think, be doubted whether he possessed in a 
high degree the faculty of reading character. Prudent, far- 
seeing, and determined in whatever he undertook, ho had few 
sympathies, and relied little, it at all, upon anything higher 
than the strict rigid sense of duty in his followers. Those only 
were favoured by him who implicitly obeyed his directions. 
The high aud generous impulse which ou certain occasions 
would lend a man to ilo and dare beyond the bare lines of duty 
was unapi)reciated, perhaps unrecognised, by him. To obey 
and to exact obedience, cold, stern, and unbending, without 
sympathy or affection, constituted his system of action, both as 
B general and ns a statesman ; and his success in the former 
character, xvliilst it affords undoubted proof of his genius, shows 
at the same time how little the operations of war are in6uenced 
by human sympathies. It was in his character of a statesman 
that I was brought into contact with the Duke, and incurrc ' 
his displeasure by acting in one instance independently 
him ; and although what I did was for the ptu*poee of givii 
effect to his own views, it excited a prejudice against me wbi< 
artful and dishonest partisans afterwards succeeded in turning 
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into decided hostility, for he shut hi8 eyes to facU. and would 
listen to no explanation." 



i 



A letter of March G, 1841, from Mr. Jones Loyd 
(Lord Overstoue), may Ije quoted to illustrate the 
views of Mr. NichoUs' friends at the time of the Irish 
troubles : — 



I 
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... Now, one word of advice, — it is the privilege of friend- 
ship to take thiH lilH^rty. I can understand what will be your 
feelings of indignation ; they are natural and just But don't 
betray either vexation or anger in the outset. Your proper 
triumph is in repelling au unjust attack with calmness and 
temper — that being done, then you may proceed to assert what 
is due to yourself and to the public ; and tell the Ministers 
and the House of Lords that those who faithfully 8er\-e the 
public are entitled to expect in return both gratitude and 
honour; and that on tliose ti;mia only can .such Servians be 
retained. But alas 1 how universally true is it, that those who 
endeavour to do good must not mind abuse. This truth is 
veritied every day and on all subjects. The Duke's mind, 1 
have long been conWnced, is under the influence of age and 
disease. Don't forget that fact, nor the allowances to be made 
for it" 

Again Lord Morpeth writes, March 12, 1841, frora 
London : — 

*■ But I cannot bear any symptom of drooping coming for 
the first time over your pure and just spirit If it does, who 
will be able to stand upright and face all these cutting and 
driving gusts whicli have their time and turn for coming thick 
about one ? . . . I cjinnot encourage your writing to tlie Duke 
of Wellington. By all I can hear, be is not in a state of mind 
or health to bear touching. . . . May right prevail, and you, 
oe one of its best representatives, always flourish." 

This Clonmel episode occurred early in 1841. In 
September of that year the Whiga, after six and a 
half years of power, were succeeded in office by the 
[Tories, with Sir Robert Peel as Premier, and the Dtike 
of Wellington in tbe Cabinet. At the Home Office, 
Sir James Graham took the place of Lord Normanby, 
ho had followed Lord John Russell. By this time 
Mr. Nicholls had been three years in Ireland, and the 
introduction of tbe new system was far advanced. He 
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had been originally told by Lord John Russell that he 
should ha free to go aud return aa he might consider 
best for the public interest, and he began to feel that 
there was no need for him to stay in Ireland longer. 
By the midsummer of 1842 all the unions had been 
formed and organised ; all the workhouses had been 
either built or were in progress of building ; indeed, a 
hundred were in actual use, and it was expected that 
the remaining thirty would be opened within twelve 
months. Moreover, since the change of Government 
he had felt bis position Jess secure. 

Sir J. Graham had never been favourable to the 
Irish Poor Law, and received him at their first interview 
after his appointment as Home Secretary, in a way 
little calculated to inspire confidence, adverting to the 
Duke's hostility, the unpopularity of the law, and his 
doubtA of its success. Mr. Nicholls was also harassed 
by frequent interferences and calls for explanation 
arising out of the encourngement given at the Home 
Office, either direct or implied, to charges and com- 
plaints, some as to the workhouses, and others respect- 
ing the unions or individual cases. The tone of the 
Castle, too, was not what it had been, and the public 
soon discovered that the Commissioner's influence there 
was on the wane, and that he might be thwarted or 
assailed with impunity. 

Again, his friend Lefevre had retired from the 
Commission, and his place had been tilled by a man of 
whom he knew little, viz.. Sir Edmund Head,* an 
ex-Assistant Commissioner, and the personal friend of 

1 Sir Kdmund Htiad^ appointed hy Sir J. Orabam in November 1841, 
ogiid thirty-six, was a Fellow of M«rtou, and had been AnisLaut Coin- 
miiurioner since 1S36. He was afterwards, fint, Ooremor-General of 
Sevr Brunswick (IMT), and later, GoTemar-Oenenl of Cauda (IBM- 
1861). 

O. CoraflwaU L«wis (afterwards Sir 0. C. Lewis), wu Ihirty-three at 
the dat« of his appointment His subsequent career is well known ; 
but at that time his experience had been chiefly gained bj semng < 
Mmal Inquirj Commiaaion«, two of them in Irelud. 
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Mr. G. Coruewall Lewis (who had succeeded his father 
in December 1 830), a .soholar and an able man, who was 
destined to rise high. 

Under all these circumstances he felt that, on his 
own account, as well as for the sake of the cause, he 
ought to return to headquarters and get his cjiUeagucs 
to take their share in the working of the Irish Poor 
Law. He gave ample notice of his intention to return ; 
no objections were raised, and by the end of November 
1842 he again, with his family, took up his residence 
in Hyde Park Street, which remained his home till his 
death, twenty-three years later. About this time he 
wrote, but apparently never published, a shoit essay 
on the " Irish Question," in which he summed up the 
reforms advocated by him under four heads, viz. : — 

(1) The indmolubility of the Empire should be 
declared solemnly by Crown, Lords, and Commons, and 
not be left to depend ou a mere Act of Parliament, 
which may be supposed to be repealable like any other 
Act. The " Castle " to be abolished, and Government 
departments remodelled. 

(2) Tlie State should undertake to provide salaries 
for the Established Church, Roman Catholics, and 
Presbyterians alike ; and should thereupon take posses- 
sion of all Church property. 

(3) The franchise should be remodelled on the Poor 
Law valuation basis. 

(4) The landlord and tenant question should be 
thoroughly inquired into and set at rest. 

The main principle was that perfect equality should 
{n^vuil throughout the whole United Kingdom. 



His reception, on his return, was not what he had a 
right to expect. He repeatedly called on the Home 
Secretary, but was informed that he was engaged, — 
though Sir E. Head and Mr. Lewis were admitted to 
frequent interviews, — and a written request for an 
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Opportunity of explaining the state in which he had left 
mattetfi in Ireland only received a reply (from Sir James* 
private secretary) stating that he should be told when 
Sir Janiea could see him. The summons never came. 
His colleagues' attitude was equally disappointing. Mr. 
Lewis, who at the outset had been strongly in favour 
of the Irish Poor Law (a« his pamphlet of July 1836, 
already mentioned, shows) seemed to consider it a 
failure, and even intimated that all the Irish work- 
houses ought to be converted into dispensaries and 
fever hospitals. I 

" I did not lose my temper on this being said/' remarks 
Mr, Nicliolls, " but turned to Sir Edmund Head for his opinion, 
who coolly observetl that for his i)art he entirely agre^^d with 
Sir J. Gmhftiu, and was altogether opposed to the Irish Poor 
I<Hw, whicli, he tlioiight, never oiight to have been passed, or 
Bome equivalent expression. I kept my temper at Ihia also, 
and merely said that as the law had Vieen passed, and was 
conaigued to tlie Commissioners to be carried into eifect, we 
were Dound to do whatever was necessary for the purpose," 

Much discussion followed, at different times, and it 
was agreed that each of the two objectors should go 
lo Ireland for a time and conduct the business, and 
that thenr^fonK'ard the Oommissioncrs should take the 
work in succession. The others, however, entered 
upon the duty unwillingly, and remained in Ireland 
bai-eiy a month each. " Their hearts were iwt in the 
cause." 

Under all thei;e circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at that Mr. Nicholls thought of resigning; 
and, indeed, nothing but a strong sense of duty 
reetrained him, for he saw clearly that his retirement 
would put in jeopardy the Irish law, upon which, he 
believed with all his heart, the future welfero of that 
nation in no small degree depended. 

But his public spirit was to be put to a still severer 
test. The Catholic, or Liberal party, with O'Connell 
at their head, were aa virulent in denouncing the law 
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as their opponents had been, and both now joined in 
decrjnng the workhouses and in chiiming to be exempted 
from repayment of the loans which had been advanced 
for their construction, on the ground that the buildings 
had been improperly or cxtnivagantly erected. Down 
to the time of Mr. NiclioUs' quitting Ireland the ropay- 

■ ments had been, he says, regularly made ; but after 
that time they seem to have become iutcnnitt^nt, and 
iu some cases, at anyrate, ceased altogether, and the 
Irish members found that by denouncing his procced- 

»ing8, on the score of extravagance, there would be a 
^Dod chance of the obligation being swept away 
altogether \ 
Government, which ought to have supported him, 
seemed desirous of making him a scapegoat. He 

■ offered to go to Ireland again and inquire into the 
whole question. It was a self-sacrificing offer, entail- 
ing further responsibility, and deserved a better recep- 
tion than it obtained, — though to direct that an 

B inquiry into expenditure should be conducted by the 

spender is obviously open to some criticism. In 

declining an unacceptable offer maile by an honourable 

man, it was not, however, necessary to use language 

open to be interpreted as insulting. This was Sir J. 

Graham's answer : — 

"Whitehall, Amjust 22, 1843. 

"Dbab Sih, — I shall be happy to have the pleasure of 
g you ami of receiving any verbal communication which 
may >^i8h to make to me, when the session of Parliameut 
U concluded, and when I can command a little loisiure. 

" I retain my opinion, that you attempted too much in too 
short a time when, with a single architect and without nny 

■ other adequate aBsistance, you commenced iu one year the 
W building of eighty workhouses in Ireland on the largo scale by 

which their coualruction is distinguished I believe thnt your 

iuUuitiona were excellent, and thai your conduct was upright; 

but the proceeding was not judicious, and the discontent which 
K it haa created was inevitable. 
f " Your return to Ireland in present circumstances, and your 

visitation of each union in the approaching autumn, are not 
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measures which I con approve. Your return would excite the 
utmost jealousy among the guardians, who are dissatisfied with 
your former decisions, and would rekindle an irritation which 
it has been difficult to allay ; and your visitation of the work- 
houses would not be regarded as a satisfactory inspection, 
since it is your own work which is to be resiae*!, your own 
measures which must come under examination. 

" In my opinion, therefore, it is not expedient that you 
should go to Ireland at this moment. At all events, I will 
request you to consult your colleagues before a step of this 
kind be taken ; if they concur with you in opinion that the 
visit which you propose is desirable, I should wish to be con- 
sulted again before the measure is fiually adopted ; if they 
differ from you and consider your visit at this juncture in- 
expedient, the question is at an end, and of course you will 
abandon the intention. 

*' I am disposed to order an inspection of the workhouMS 
in Ireland by the lioard of Works, under the direction of the 
Lord Lieutenant; and that the outlay and the execution of the 
work, compared with the estimates and contracts, shall in each 
case be investigated and made the subject of a report 

'* It is probable that in the next session of Parliament there 
will be committees of inquiry into the operation of the Irish 
Poor Law, and this preliminary inspection of the workhouses 
by a (;oiiii»etent authority, independent of tho Poor Law Com- 
mission, will remove erroneous impressions and abate mnch 
present discontent 

" You will remember that you left Ireland by your own 
desire at the moment when the expenditure of public money 
ceased, when the period for commencing repayment had 
airived, when the levy of the first rate was resisted, and when 
the real pinch of the difficulties conimeuced. Tliese difTerences 
have ifi some degree been overcome in your absence; it is 
doubtful whether your presence might not renew them. — I am, 
dear sir, yours very faithfully, Jaiccs Gkaham." 

The sting of this letter lay in the possible insinuii- 
tion that the author of the law had deserted his post at 
the moment of real trial. Mr. Nicholls felt it acutely, 
in spite of the consciousness that it was undeserred, 
and of assurances of esteem which came to him fixim 
many quarters. Lord John Russell, for instance, wrote 
(August 28, 1843):— 

" No one who knows you can doubt that in all you have 

undertaken r^arding the Poor Law in Ireland, as well as in 

England, you have b^ impelled by xuoUvea the most honour- 
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able, and a zeal as pure as it was iDdefatifl:able. Do not 
suppose, however, Lhat you can have accoinplialied a task of 
difficalty withuut falling into some errors." 

Sir Eobert Peel, at an interview on September 6, 
1843, expressed the greatest confidence in Mr. Niuholla; 
and later, in a letter dated September 15, 1843, aft-er 
remarking that he did not think Sir J. Graham's 
words bore so offensive a construction, wrote, as to 
desertion : — 

" I am sure that do one who is acquainted with your 
character would attribute to you a desire to stirlnk from the 
combat with any obstacles to the success of such a measure aa 
the Irish Poor Law, particularly considering the part yon have 
taken in the introduction of that measure, and the working of 
it, in Ireland." 

Lord Fortescue, too, and Lord Morpeth, who, as Lord 
Lieutenant and Irish Secretary respectively, had been 
familiar with the inner history of the Irish business, 
gave him assurances of confidence and approval, accom- 
panied by expressions of deep sympathy and regret at 
the mortifications and discouragements to which he 
had been exposed. 

Eventually a Government architect, Mr. Penne- 
thome, was sent over to examine and report, which 
he proceeded to do without communicating either 
with Mr. Nicholls or with his architect, Mr. Wilkinson. 
Indeed, the first information received by them as to 
the course likely to be pursued seems to have been 
Mr. Penuethome's report itself, a bulky document 
which was sent to Mr. Nicholls in April 1844 by Sir 
J. Graham, with a request that without loss of time 
he would submit his remarks upon it. It is not worth 
while to follow the episode out in detail. There appears 
to be no doubt that the sites and buildings for the 
one hundred and thirty workhouses had not been 
provided in quite the most economical manner possible. 
It would, under the circumstances, have been a miracle 
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if they had. It would 
wonderful if Mr. Nioholls 
admit that they had not. 
excess at X50.000. This 



have beeu almost equally 
had been ready at once to| 
Mr, PenDethome put the 
was contested ; a second 
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inquiry was directed, and the figure was redueed to J 
£46,706. The total expenditure Jwd lieen about ■ 
£1,150,000 (see Hist, of Irish Poor Law, p. 273). 
And this sum was actually remitted, in certain pro- 
portious, to the several unions accordingly.' Mr. 
NicholLs had no complaint to make about his pro- 
ceedings being reviewed, though he thought this figure 
for too large. He did object to the way in which it 
was done. He merely wanted fair play, and considered 
that he did not get it. lie knew he had done his best, 
under great difhoulties, and maint-ained that he ought 
to have been consulted in the inquiries. But, upon 
his loyalty and integrity being sufficiently acknow- 
ledged, he again overcame his natural inclination to 
quit a service attended with so much vexation, and 
turned his raiud to the duties of tlie Commissiou. 

These duties were, it may well be imagined, not 
rendered less arduous by what had occurred. Carefully 
as he abstains from reflecting upon the ability or honour 
of his colleagues, it is clear that the three did not work 
in complete hai*mony. jVnd there is reason to believe 
that the two junior Commiasloners did not show much 
greater consideration towards their secretary than they 
had at one time shown towards their senior. Mr. 
Chadwick, indeed, in his evidence before the Tlouse 
of Commons (Ajidover) Committee, in 1846, went to 
the very verge of propriety in hia strictures upon 
the conduct of the affairs of his Commission, which 
had become more and more unpopular ; * nor can it 

' It is worth inuntioiiing tliat tliu idea of giving Bome anutAUceoat 
of public fiutda wan no new oiiv, the matter UariDg been dueiUMd in 
Parliatiicat atid in Uic Cabinet duting the passage of Lho tneasure in 183a. 

' S«e as to all this period, and the cbamctoristic utlilude aMUiuud by 
r. Nicholls ill the Andovcr case, jwff, toI. ii. p. 304. 
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regretted that, in 1847, the CommiBsioB was 
Ived. 

An interesting correspondence on the subject of 
relations between the secretary and the Com- 
ioners took place in tlic spring of that year. The 
nnior Commissioners had apparently resented Mr. 
Chadwick's outHpokenness, in a manner which led him 
to address a formal letter to Mr. NiehoUs^ asking 
whether, in his opinion, he had at any time behaved 
as a secretary should not. Mr. NichoUs replied 
frankly, to the eflfect that, although there had often 
been differences between them, especially as to the 
mode of conducting the office business, he had always 
felt a great respect for the secretary, and highly 
estimated the benefits which he had in no slight degree 
been instrument-al in conferring upon the community. 
And he then sent copies of ilr. Chadwick's letter, and 
of his reply, to his two colleagues, whom he purposely 
id not constdt beforehand in order that they might not 

in any way committed to what he said. From each 

of them he at once received an emphatic disclaimer of 

similar sentiments, both asserting that the secretary's 

tion had been prejudicial to the public serx'ice. This 

w from him a rejoinder, marked by a quiet self- 
respect and a loyalty to his old oiiicer which are 
characteristic of the writer. He points to his much 
longer connection with Mr. Cbadwick, and his know- 
ledge of that gentleman's very meritorious exertions 
in bringing about the amendment of the Poor Law. 
While admitting that they have often differed, he says, 
" that, of all the men with whom it has been his lot to 
be brought in contact, he never has met one with higher 
impuhjes, or whose efforts appeared to be more singly 
and earnestly directed to what he believed the public 
good." He admits also a certain inaptitude for secre- 
tarial duties, but he urges that there were other 
qualifications which might have been brought Into use, 
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and he laments that on his return from Ireland he 
found Mr. Chadwick ao entirely placed wthout the 
circle of oflBce business. 

" Such an exclnsion must have deeply hurt his feehBgs, 
and, coupled with the opinion he entertained with respect to 
the mode of transacting the business of the department, led, I 
believe," he says, " to much of what has recently ensued." 

And he concludes with these weighty words, laying 
down a principle which is of universal application (hut 
which he had seen so inconsiderately disregarded in hb 
own case) : — 

" The zealous and efficient co-operation of subordinates can 
only be reckoned on where cuufidence and support are accorded 
by the superior. T know of no other way of securing faithful 
services and good results in operations reqturing the combinod 
effort of many individuab." 

Under the new arrangements the Irish Poor Law 
was intrusted to a separate Commission. The con- 
stitution of the new English Commission, which 
was gazetted on December 17, 1847, is describeH 
post, vol. ii. p. 397. It will be seen that none of the 
old Commissioners were retained in office. Sir E. Head 
became Governor-General of New Brunswick. Mr. 
Cornewall Lewis, who had been returned to Parliament 
as member for Herefordshire in the previous August, 
became Secretary to the Board of Control. And the 
senior Commissioner, who had borne the burden and 
heat of the day, and to whom, more perhaps than to 
any other one man, was due the initiation and success 
of the Poor Law, was offered the permanent secretary- 
ship of the new Board, with a reduced salary of XI 500. 
In this manner was Sir R. Peel's prophecy of 1834 
fulfiUed. 

This was the last trial to which he was to be put 
After thirteen years of public service, at the age of 
sixty -five, he was asked to accept XI 500 a year in 
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place of ^2000 — that is to say, £1000 less than the 
Bank of England were willing to give him in 1834 — 
and to undertake duties which could scarcely he leas 
oneruus, and would in the public eye seem less honour- 
able than those in which he had nearlv worn himself 

mi 

out. Again he had thoughts of retiring into private 
life. Probably most men would have done so. But 
the Government knew their man^ and saved their 
X500. He felt that his continuance in some way or 
other was important for the good administration of the 
law. He alone was cognisant of all that had taken 
place from the commencement ; the traditions of the 
office were in his keeping, and he was, as it were, the 
link between what had been and what was to be. He 
accepted the offer, merely remarking to Lord John 
Russell at the necessary interview, that he did not 
pronme to perform all the usual secretarial duties. To 
this Lord John only replied, " Well, T daresay you will 
-do what is right ! " And his confidence was justified, 
me time afterwards, when Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Buller (the president of the new Board) were 
discussing the business of the office, upon the latter 
speaking strongly about the great assistance afibrded 
to him by Mr. Nicholla, Lord John, in his quiet way, 
observed : *' Ah, well, he told me that he would not do 
secretarial duties, but I thought he would!" As Mr. 
Buller said, in repeating this, with some amusement, to 
Mr. NichoUs subsequently, it was characteristic of both 
parties. 

p Henceforward all was plain sailing. He worked on 
thoroughly good terms with Mr. Buller, the new 
president, and with his successor, Mr. Baines, as also 
with his colleague, the Parliamentary Secretary, Lord 
Ebrington, son of his old friend, Lord Fortescue ; and 
the closing years of his official connection with the 
Poor Law may be dismissed in very few words, the 
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Ulxmis of tbe Boud hmg sufficiently detailed in the 
bodj of tbe present Wetaey, At his advanced age, 
the ever-increasing o&ce basinees began to tell upon 
him. He felt oppressed and j;[reatly exhausted oo 
retuming home at night. His digestive powers htuA 
never been strong. He had suffered from a liver attack 
in India ; and the ezoessiTe work he hod gone through 
in Ireland had brought on a stomach complaint which 
often retorued, was always excruciatingly painful, and 
sometimes perhaps dangerous. His letters for manj 
years are full of references to these sei^nrcs, and to the 
severe headaches to which throughout life he was con- 
stantly subject. He was forced to consider how long 
it would be safe for him to hold on. Probably, in any 
case, he would soon have retired ; for an economical 
Parliamentary Committee recommended a further saving 
of £500 in the salary ; and there must be some limits. 
But the question was finally decided for him by a 
violent attack on November 22. 1850, while attend- 
ing a meeting at the Rock Insurance Office, where he 
remained insensible for thirteen and a half hours. His 
medical adviser, Dr. Hodgson, told him he must giv( 
up official work ; and on January 1 1> 1851, he sent il 
his resignation, which was accepted with expressions 
deep regret by Lord John Russell, and was followed by 
a number of letters of sympathy &om many fiicnda o^ 
all ranks and classes. ^M 

Ho had been made C.B. in April 1 848 ; he was now. 
March 1851, gazetted K.C.B., and was awarded a 
retiring pension of XI 000 a year. The discussion in 
the House of Lords, February 6, 1851, on the question 
of the form to be given to the recognition of his long 
ser\'icc8 was very gratifying, including, as it did, warm 
expressions of esteem &om Lord Fortescue, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Carlisle, Lord St Germans, Lord 
Lansdowne, and others. His only regret was that, to 
the last, the Duke of Wellington made no sign. It was 
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Jgh» however, 
of one mind. 



that those who knew him best were 



I A short notice may be added of some of his other 
Bpheres of activity. 
Whilst in Ireland, he had not been content with 
discharging the duties of his office ; but, impressed with 
the importance of raising the condition of the agricul- 
tural classes from above, by education, at t]ie same time 
as they were stimulated^ as it were, from below by the 

Boperation of the workhouse test, he undertook the com- 
pilation of an agricultural manual. The pamphlet, 
which was called The Farmer's Giiide, ran to two 
editions, and was reissued in 1845, with additions, under 

f the name of The Farmer. Competent persons pro- 
nounce it to be still essentially sound. On March 1 8, 
1846, he was awarded the Royal Agricultural Society's 
prize for his easay on the improvement of the condition 
of the agricultural labourer. This was, indeed, a 
subject in which he always took much interest, his 
tours in Ireland, and his visit to Holland and Belgium, 
having especially impressed him with the importance 
of the matter; and he was often consulted by large 

» landowners and others concerned with farming, such 
as Lord Wanvick, Mr. Jones Loyd (afterwards Lord 
Overstone, who was much attached to him), Sir J. 
Kay - Shuttleworth, and others. He was a warm 
advocate of the construction of better cottages, and, 
as regards farming, he made a special point of recom- 
mending the culture of flax ; but the point which he 
was never tired of pressing was the necessity of 
reforming, if not abolishing, the law of settlement, 
which tied the labourer to his parish, and was always 
itending to drive him on to the rates, by preventing 
lim from going where his labour might be disposed of 
the best advantage. 
Reference has been made to the Rock, in which 
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company he had been a shareholder sioce 1823. Alxtut 
I847t the busiueas having decliued considerably of 
recent years, he wrote a paper expressing senoua fear 
for the future if something was not done, and suggest- 
ing the adoption of the mutual insurance principle, as 
likely to secure an increased connection ; and this was, 
in feet, done, with very good results. The paper 
excited some attention, and led to his being elected a 
director in 1848 ; but he wa.s not able to give much 
time, at anyrate l>efore his retirement. He makes no. 
claim to have taken a leading port in the managemf 
of the affairs of the company^ and the matter is onlj 
here mentioned as another instance of his fore-sight. 

With the Birmingham Canal his connection 
much more close. He was first elected on to the com-t 
mittcc in March 1834, but did not serve from 1835 to 
1843 inclusive, owing, no doubt, to his time being too 
fully <K*cupied by his otHcial duties. He rejoined, 
however, in May 1844, and continued to be n director 
until 1864, during the last eleven years of which peri( 
he occupied the chair, having succeeded Mr. Rol 
Scott in May 1853. He was himself succeeded by 
aon-in law, Mr. WilHnk. 

In Jnnuary 1853 he addressed an important letl 
to Mr. St:t)tt, which appears to have been the direct caui 
of the undertaking of some of the most important ej 
itions of the company's system that had been effc( 
for many years. He pointed out in the letter that t! 
coal and mineral produce of the district had then bei 
BO far exhausted that an additional supply hod becoi 
absolutely necessary. Such supply could, he argut 
only be obtained from the surrounding country ; 
he accordingly recommended that a new tunnel should 
be made through the Kowley Hills to give access to the 
rich district west of Dudley, and that new branches o^^ 
bhe canal should be constructed in the direction 0^| 
Cannock Chase and Wyrley Bonk. The results were ihe 
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great Netherton Tunnel and the Cannock and Wyrley 
Extensions, which are now protluctive of a very large 

t portion of the revenue of the company, although for 
some time after their completion the returus were not 
commensurate with the outlay. There is no doubt, 
however, that the policy was a wise one, and the 
execution, if deferred, would probably have been far 
more costly. He continued to attend the monthly 
meetings in Binningham with great regularity until 
shortly before \m death ; and his influence and counsel 
are acknowledged to have been of great service to the 
company, and to the London and Nortli-Westeni Rail- 
way Company, who, under the Anangement Act of 
1847, are closely connected with the canal, 
f His first care, however, after quitting office in 1851, 
was the compilation of his Histories of the English, 
Scotch, and Irish Poor Laws. The English History, 
in fact, was commenced the very day after his resigna- 
tion ; his hope (to use his owu words) being that he 
should be able so to frame it *' that it should be looked 
to as the standard of sound practice, and the guide of 
* future legislation, whenever the Poor Law should be 
brought into question, as it is pretty sure to be sooner 
or later." The Irish History, which was the last to be 
written, was 6nished by the end of 1856. And he 
found time subsequently to prepare the English History 
for a second edition, his additions and alterations being 
incorporated in the present volumes. It need hardly 
be said that he never lost touch of the subject which 
had occupied his energies for so long. Besides being 
consulted constantly by his old colleagues, his opinion 
waa sought by many people in this country on all 
matters connected with public or private relief of 
distress. M. Hippolyte Dussard also, and M, Calmon, 
came over &om France, and Dr. Kriea of Breelau, from 
Germany, to confer with him on the possibility of Poor 
Law legislation in those countries upon the lines of the 
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Knglish law. But nothing seems to have resulted 
from the interviews. 

Several of his summer holidays were spent in visits 
to Scotland and Ireland. He records, with pardonable 
pride, that on a tour in the latter country in 1853 he 
had the gratification of finding the law working well, 
and of hearing all classes of people — often speaking 
without knowing who he was — bearing testimony to 
the benefits which the Irish Poor Law had conferred 
upon their nation. 

The last tour that he made, winding up his singu- 
larly complete life, was in the autumn of 1864, to 
Cornwall and Devon, where he revisited the scenes of 
his boyhood, and satisfied himself that his parents' 
graves were not neglected. 

He died in Hyde Park Street on March 24, 1865, 
Mged eighty-three years and three months. Lady 
Ificholla survived him until May 14, 1869. 

A few words as to his personality. In the writer's 
recollection he shapes clear as a well-knit, alert old 
man, with keen grey eyes under extremely bushy eye- 
brows, rather austere, but with a genuine smile — a kind 
of grandfather who conveys a half-uncomfortable, half- 
encouraging impression that he expects painstaking, if 
not siieeei^s. Not by any means unsympathetic, but 
obviously with a high standard for himself and others. 
Serious he certainly was, and earnest, — there is hardly 
a suggestion of a joke of his own making in any letter 
or document that remairts, — and yet absolutely devoid 
of affected solemnity ; on the contrary, a thoroughly 
genial man. Indeed, he really loved a joke, and 
there was a twinkle in his eye that was reassuring, 
and many letters were written by his friends to 
him which would not have been written to a man 
who was un appreciative of humour — for letters be- 
tween friends are tinged with the character of the 
recipient as well as that of the sender. Still, he had 
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lived 80 long ancj so closely in contAct with stem 
realities that his bent was matter-of-fact. There is a 
fltory of him that at the opera of Don Giovanni he 
remained immersed in the libretto for a long time, 
regardless of the performance, and on completing its 
perusal closed the book with the emphatic remark. 
" What a shocking state of society I " The story may 
be apocryphal, but ia not without point. He had uo 
taste for elaborate music, though simple airs had great 
attraction for him. His love of pictures has already 
been mentioned, and he had a correct eye and hand, if 
one may judge from drawings of ships which he some- 
times made for the younger members of his family. 
Keading, however, as he himself has recorded, was his 
I great delight. He was fond of Scott's novels ; and was 
always interested in sea stories — Marryat's, perhaps, in 
particular. "Poor Jack" was a favourite of his, and 
the story of " Old Duty " in that book was often quoted 
by him ; possibly Poor Jack's steady progress, by 
reason of his industry and integrity, appealed especially 
to the old sailor, proud as he was of hia own achieve- 
ments. To the end of his life he loved the sea and all 
who had to do with it. He always got on well with 
Bailors. In fact, he seems always to have got on well 
with men who were living hard-working lives and 
doing their duty. It has been seen how he won the 
confidence of the labourers of Southwell and of the 
mechanics of Birmingham, and so it appears always to 
have been with him. With the more elaborate life of 
society he had les^ sympathy. In his own habits he 
was simple and methodical, yet his intimacy with per- 
sonages of high position shows that wlien brought into 
olose relation with them by some common object be 
was no Ic&s at home, and equally certain of gaining their 
esteem. That bucH a man should have had a distinct 
strain of poetry in him, as he undoubtedly hud, is 
remarkable ; but those who go down to the sea in 
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ships have opportunities of seeing and meditating upon 
the wonders of nature which the busy landsman docs 
not 80 often get. And that he was master of a cleat 
and vigorous style of writing in prose is manifest from 
the present History, as well as from his other writings. 
In short, he was a single-minded man, with a strong 
sense of duty to his Qod and his neighbour, beloved by 
his children and trusted by his friends, and as such wft 
may leave him. 

In conclusion, it may be permitted to glance at the' 
principal work of his life — the Poor Law. Useful as 
his labours were in other departments, other men could 
no doubt have doue ivs well, or better. Tliere have 
always been plenty of good sailors ; he never pretended 
to be anything but a beginner in engineering matters : M 
and as for banking and business generally, he was oidy ^ 
one among thoiwands. His connection with all these 
things was only vital as preparing and fitting him for 
what was to follow. fl 

But his influence upon the Poor Laws of Great ■ 
BriUiii aud Ireland wa.s unique. He found chaos, and _ 
he left order. The inquiries and reasonings of other | 
minds may have helped him to the conclusions wliich he 
drew. And other men may have reduced to a system 
and embodied in law the principles upon which he acted. 
But the fact remains that ten years before the great] 
Inquiry Commission of 1832 he had grasped fch( 
situation, and had successfully put into practice on a 
small scale the methods of Poor Relief Administration, 
of which he was selected to superintend the intro- 
duction, and which still constitute the backbone of the ■ 
law. Readers of this History will be able to see for 
themselves what a conflict of opinion there was before 
that crucial period. Everyone knew that everything 
had gone wrong. The lower classes were being ruined 
in character, the ratepayers were being ruined in pocket 
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demonstration was needed tlmt both classes could be 
d ; and the demonstration was forthcoming in 
Southwell. Before the Poor Law Commissioners hod 
been at work four years it was clear that the danger 
waa over in England, — yet when they took up the 
reins, how doubtful was the outlook. No doubt the 
Act of Parliament supplied the machinery, but much 
more was necessary. The best legal machinery may be 
spoilt by injudicious handling. At the time, it was 
prophesied by many that the new law could not be 
put into operation without riots, or even rebellion, 
which might be worse tLan the evils it was intended to 
remedy. And there was plenty of room for failure 
outside the Act itself. If the innumerable orders and 
regulations had not been framed with foresight and 
moderation, the whole reform might have been wrecked. 
There were plenty of enemies ready to bear a hand. 
That all these diHiculties were in tlie main successfully 
overcome is acknowledged ; but how great they were it 
is hardly possible now to realise. 

With regard to Ireland the case is less clear. 
The unhappy state of that country before the Irish 
Poor Law of 1838 was due to a vast multiplicity of 
causes, which no one species of measure could be 
expected to remove. The "distressful country" has 
her grievances still ; nor can any party or any leading 

tcsman complain of not having had ample chance of 
trying to remedy them. It may be that that enact- 
ment did not fulfil all the hopes which were formed 
of it. It is certain that the form in which it was 
first passed had to be modified so as to bring it 
more into conformity with the English Poor Law.* 
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' Oatdoor relief m Ireland was tint legalised in 1847, with Mx. 
iflhoUs' full concurrence, under the pres&ute uf the great Famine, 
that emergency pawed, the relaxation waa practically diBCOnttnitcd, 
and the number of outdoor paupers gradually sank to under 2000 for 
tiie whole country in October 1S&3, the number of indoor paupers at the 
■une date being 79,410l The highest figarei! touched were, in June-July 
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But it is equally certain that the duty of relieving 
destitution, assumed by the State in 1838 for the 
first time in Irelaud, led to the mitigation of the 
disasters consequent upon the great Potato Famine. 
And faulty though the administration of the law may 
have since been through the interference of religious 
and political influences, and from other causes, one 
may well imagiue the outcry there would now be if 
a proposal were seriously made to repeal the law 
altogether, and go back to the state of afl'alrs which 
prevailed before it was passed. 

That it would Itave been better for Sir Geo 
Nieholls himself, however, to have kept clear of Ireland, 
and also better for the cause of good administration in 
England, may be contended with fair show of reason. 

No doubt he was invited by Government to make 
suggestions ; and having made them, he could hardly 
decline to go further when requested. But it might 
perhaps have been wiser for him to have avoided mixing 
himself up with the matter at all. There was plent 
to do in England, and his absence was a great loss to' 
the Commission. The framing and introduction of thi 
Irish law was a great experiment, enough to tax th 
ability of a greater man than he to the very utmost 
It was forced through, by no wish of his own, in an 
unreasonably short space of time. He was exposed, 
almost at once» to the attacks of partisans of a most 
bitter kind. It is not possible to be surprised if he 
did not succeed entirely. Nevertheless, it was through 

1848, respectively, 40i,603 outdoor and 227,320 indoor. From the ktt 
rcpurl of tlie Local Qovemmcnt Board fur Ireland, it upp«ara that in 
1^4-8& the maximum Dumbcn rvHcvc<l ou an; one day were 63,871 
outdoor aud -IS.SIO indoor, the dale tAkon being Murch 16, 1896, and 
both totals having, on the wholo, diminiAhed during Iho hut seven yeert. 
Thin IB not tbc place to coneider the propriety of the present adtuimstntiOB 
of the law, tior la the writer in a po«itiou to do so ; hat it would seem to 
be clear that the workhouses are not the useloss institutions which iknj 
have Kometimea been repreMnted to be, and that the Poor Law is afc^ 
anyrate to some extent fulfilling its function of lelieviog destitution. 
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no selfish ambition that he undertook the venturesome 
task ; and that he came out of it without a stain on 
his character is much to his honour. 

The worst of it wjis that he came back to a Com- 
mission in England very different from the one he hod 
left. His two colleagues had gone, and had been 
Buccecded by two others, who, however able, were not 
in sympathy with him, who had become accustomed to 
working in their own way, and who were under the 
control of a strong Minister of a new Government, who 
was himself not favourable to the absent Commissioner 
or to the policy of the law of which he was the 
author. He came back, after his four years of absence, 
to find himself virtually superseded by men many 
years his junior, and assailed by a powerful party in and 
out of Parliament. It must have been o very trying 
period for so high-minded a man. And all because 
he had done his best to carry out a policy which had 
been adopted by the Ministry responsible at the time. 
Nothing but a strong sense of duty could have enabled 
liim to continue at his post as he did. 

The history of the English Poor Law after 1853 
will be traced by an able hand in the forthcoming 
additional volume. It is full of interest, and the drama 
is not played out yet. When Sir George wrote he had 
lived to see most of the vital questions considered and 
settled, and the minor questions had fallen into their 
proper place. In our time the situation has again be- 
come clouded. New developments have occurred, and 
old fallacies have been revived. It is difficult sometimes 
to keep a steady view of the main features of the ever- 
shifting scene. But they arc there nevertheless ; and 
it will be a bad day for the nation if ever the two 
great principles, which Sir George Nicholls upheld so 
stoutly, are disregarded : that is to say, first, that it is 
the duty of the State to see that no man shall perish for 
want of the necessaries of life ; and, second, that the 
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relief given for the purpose ought to be so afforded that 
it shall be everyone's best interest to do without it if 
possible — or, in other words, that the situation of the 
pauper ought not, on the whole, to be made really or 
apparently so eligible as the situation of the lowest class 

of independent labourer. 

H. G. W. 

Oct 1, 1897. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The laws of any period throw much light upon the 
habits and condition of the people at the time, and some 
knowledge of this condition and these habits is necessary 
for judging of the character and suitableness of the 
laws — each, in fact, reflecting light upon the other, and 
each requiring to be viewed with reference to the other. 
If this be true in a general sense, it is more especially 
true with regard to the laws immediately afiecting the 
poorer classes ; and therefore an inquiry into the origin 
and progress of the English Poor Laws, necessarily 
involves an inquiry into the state of the countrj' and 
the condition of the people at the several periods when 
these laws were enacted, without which it would be 
impossible to judpe of their fitness, or form an accurate 

^estimate of their results. 

f In every country, and in all states of society, desti- 
tution has existed, and from the nature of things ever 
will exist ; and on the relative proportion which the 
^destitute bear to the entire population, and on the 
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manner in wliich tliis destitute class is dealt witli, 
general condition of the whole will in no small degree 
depend. For this destitute class in Ennjland the Poor 
Law has been chieHy framed — not at once, nor, in the 
several stages of its progress, always wisely, but from 
time to time, and as it were casually, when legislative 
interposition appeared to be called for to remedy some 
existing evil, or to prevent the occurrence of some e 
which was apprehended. 

The esUiljlinhnient of a Poor I^aw in any shape, 
any systematic organisation for affording relief to t 
destitute, must he regarded as indicating a conaiderahl 
.advance in civilisation, and in the appreciation of duti 
arising out of a common interest for securing a commo 
good. Sir Matthew Hale declares the relief of the poor 
to be " an act of great civil prudence and political 
wisdom, for that poverty is in itself apt to emasculate 
the minds of men, or at least it makes men tumultuous 
and unquiet. Where there are many poor, the rich,! 
he says, " cannot long or safely continue such, for ne 
sity renders men of phlegmatic aud dull natures stupid 
and indisciplinable, aud men of more fiery or acti 
constitutions rapacious and desperate."* It is acco 
ingly an admitted maxim of social policy, that the firal 
charge on land must be the maintenance of the peopW 
reared upon it This is the principle of the English 
Poor Law. Society eiLsts for the preservation of 
property, but subject to the condition that the abun 
ance of the few shall only be enjoyed by first makin 
provision for the necessities of the many. 

In the early age of a community, the prime object^ 
after supplying the wants of nature, would be the pro- 
tection of life and property from assault, whether by 
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persons acting under the influence of violent and selfis 
passions, or labouring under the pressure of actual want 

* Sir U&ttliew Hale's plan for the relief of the poor iB given «t 
length IQ Dr. Bum's Hidory <^ tht Poor Lata. 
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and we accordingly find that .severe laws, and usages 
not less imperative than laws, existed iu the early 
history of every people, ha^nng for their object the 
guarding of life and the protection of |irnj>('rly, and 
imposing heavy penalties on trnnsgressore in respect of 
cither. But man will not .siihinit t^ starve, where the 
means of supplying Ids necessities can be obtained in 
any way, whether by force or Ity fraud. Necessity is 
above law. and, as far as the really necessitous are con- 
cerned, the dread of punisliment has ever been found 
insufficient to protect property, or to deter from the 
commission of crime. 

It may be presumed that the natural impulse to aid 
the distres.sed, which is common to the whole human 
Foce, would in the infancy of a community be sufficient 
to protect it against the consequences of extreme neces- 
in any of its members ; and that when in the pro- 
of society this impulse failed through the excess 
of demands upon it, the influence of religion would 
■ be invokexl in furtherance of the same object. Thus, 
in all the earlier nations of the world, we find the 
practice of charity or almsgiving authoritatively incul- 
cated as a religious observance. Even hospitality 
appears to have come under the same category- 
wayfarers were entertained, not so much because the 
I state of society rendered such entertainment neeessary 
for enabling persons to travel from one place to 
another, as from ita being enjoined as a religious duty. 
At H still later periotl, the Church of Rome con- 
^ stituted itself the general receiver and dispenser of 
f alms in all the countries subject to its influence. Its 
charitable distributions were not confined to the poor 
alone, but were extended as well to the idle and the 
profligate, who, naturally preferring subsistence without 
labour to that obtained by their own industry, roved 
H ftbout from one religious establishment to another, 
resorting most frequently and in the greatest number 
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to wherever alms were most easily and abundantly 
obtained. As the funds of these establish m en ts were 
oularged by successive donations, their almsgiving was 
proportionully increaseH, and the idle mendicants like- 
wise increased in number, and became a burthen and a 
source of danger to the rest of the community. 

Fuller/ in his Church History, printed in 1656, 
after lauding the hospitality of abbeys as ** beyond 
compare/' thus speaks of these institutions : " Some," 
he says, " will object that this their hospitality was but 
charity mistaken, promiscuously entertaining some who 
did not need, and more who did not deserve it. Yea, 
these abbeys did but maintain j>oor which they made. 
For some vagrants, accounting the abbey alms their 
own inJieritajwe, served an ajypi'erUiceshijy^ and after- 
wards wrought journeyicork, to no other trade than 
begging ; all whose children were, by their fatfiei^s 
cojne, made free of the same company. Yea, we may 
ol>serve that generally such places wherein the great 
abbeys were seated swarm most with poor people at 
tills day, as if beggary were entailed on them, and that 
laziness not jis yet got out of their fiesh^ which so long 
since was bred in their bones."* And Mr. Hallam, in 
his Constilutional History, remarks : " There can be 
no doubt that many of the impotent poor derived 
support from their charity ; but the blind eleemosynary 
spirit inculcated by the Romish Church is notoriously 
the cause, not the cure, of beggary and wretchedness. 

I Fuller's Church History, 2nd Be«., f. ?98. The words in italiu an n 
printed in tho original. 

' At a far earlior period it *raa found '* thai llio libenlil; gf certain 
Itonian ladiw, Bud other rich Christiana, brought a great number of 
mendtcanta to Rome ; and it h said tliat there was a decree mode oo tJbia 
account hy Valentiaion the Younger, and directed lo the jirefect of Bone, 
in the year 362 (Cod. Theod. xiv. tit. 16), in which he requires that llidr 
age and strength he Inquired into, that the disabled might be ptorided 
for ; but as for the stiong, they were to be delivered up lo the infonner if 
they were of servile extraction, and if they were free they were to be com- 
pelled to ctilttvnte the ground." See Fleury'e EeeUtioitital Uutory, 
ravised translation, by the Rev. J. U. Newman^ p. 61. 
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Nothing could have a stronger tendency to promote 
that vagabond mendicity which unceasing and very 
severe statutes were enacted to repress."* 
I It would appear, then, that the natural impulse of 
charity, aided by the higher influences of religion, and 
organised into a system through the agency of institu- 
tions richly endowed, and governed by the most power- 
ful priesthood the world has ever known, failed in 
etfectually relie\-ing poverty ; whilst such institutions 
and miscalled charities directly operated to the encour- 
agement of idleness and vice, by leading the people to 
rely upon alms and casual conti'ibutions for support, 
instead of depending on their own exertions. 

Man is destined to live by labour ; and the love of 
life with which he is imbued, and the various wants by 
which he is surrounded, unceasingly operate as inoen- 
tivea to exertion, the right application of which is sure 
to bring its own great reward. Anything that tends to 
turn him from the persevering exercise of his own 
natural powers, or to divert him from a reliance upon 
his own honest efforts for obtaining the means of living, 
cannot fail to pi*ove injurious both to the indi\'idual and 
to the community ; and this the various institutions 
created by the influence, and governed by the power, 
of the Roman Catholic Church unqueationably did. 

In thus adverting to the evils occasioned by 
organised almsgiving, it is not intended to depreciate 
the value of charity when judiciously exercised, 
neither is it intended to question the authoritative 
injunctions to its observance contained in Holy 
Writ, which must have been given with the beneficent 
intentions that characterise all the revelations of the 
Divine will. A charitable disposition ought doubtless 
to be cherished by all, as well on religious as on social 
groimds, and within the limits of prudence and sound 
principle its promptings should be obeyed. But it 

^ Uallun'i Condiiutumai ttittorjf of Enfflajtd, 4Ui eH. vol. i. p. 79. 
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must not be forj^otten that the great end of charity, 
both as enjoined by religion and demanded by humanity^ i 
is to bcnetit the recipient, not to exalt or glorify the f 
iver ; and the consequences of whatever may be done 
t therefore never to be lost sight of; for if the 
ta be evil, cither to the recipient or to society, the i 
t of giving becomes a cause of evil — ^it is not charity | 
iin the true sense of the t«rni, conducing to the good of 
its object and the benefit of the commimity/ 

In England the Reformation brought with it a 
remedy for many evils. Much of the Church property 
ft then passed into lay hands. The monastic establish- 
ments weio dissolved, and the large funds which, 
through the agency of these institutions, had been mis- 
applied to the eucourngement of idleness, were devoted 
to other and more legitimate purposes ; whilst the 
*' vagabonds and sturdy beggars," no longer able to 
oljtain theii- usual doles, were driven to labour for theif 
maintenance or to prey upon the public. Their pre- 
vious habits led them for the most part to adopt tho 
latter course, and hence the vai-ioiis enactments of that 

I period proliibiting vagraucy, and intiicting puniBhraenta 
of a severe and, in some instances, of a revolting 
character on this class of persons. 
In order to ol)t&in a clear view of the English Poo 
Law, and of the way in which it has grown with tho 
wants and habits of the people, and how it has becom 
engrafted on our institutions as a means of protectin 
life and property by affording needful relief to th 
H destitute, it will be necessary to tra^^e the varinu 
I enactments bearing on the subject as they appear in 
f the Statute Books. At present there is no comple 
work of the kind. The nearest approach to it will 
found in Dr. Burn's History o/tlw PoorljOWSf publish 
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' De Foe, in a tract publi-ihed in 1 70-i, and quoted by Sir F. Eden. 
justt3> tibsonres tliat "an alma ill din>cted may be charity to the pnrtieulor 
punon, but becoTOM an injury to the public, and oo charity to the ustioD." 
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in 1764, and in The History of the Poor, in a series of 
Letters by Mr. Ruggles, and The State of the Poor, 
or History of the Labouring Classes, by Sir Frederic 
Eden, both published in 1797. Kacli of these works 
contains valuable information, especially the last ; but 
they are for the most part desultory or over-technical 
in the mode of treating the subject, and in some 
instances recommendationa are made which subac^^uent 
experience has shown to be nttcnded with danger. 
Since they were published, moreover, much has taken 
place of a nature both eventful and instructive, and the 
Poor Law itself has been materially changed. With 
these exceptiorns, and Mr. Pashley s Pauperism and 
Poor Laivs, published in 1852, and which the author 
did not see until the first part of the present work was 
written, the publications on the subject have mostly 
)>een put forth with the view of explaining some 
particular section of the law, such as Mr. Nolan's 
Treatise on Settlement, or to point out some defect or 
some evil requiring amendment. There is no com- 
prehensive account of the Poor Law&, showing the 
changes they have undergone, the circumstances under 
which they were severally made, and the objects they 
were intended to accomplish ; and this deficiency the 
author has here endeavoured to supply. 

The legislation wliich it is proposed to consider, 
naturally arose out of the circumstances of the periods 
in which it took place : first, the suppression of vaga- 
bondage and violence was aimed at — next, this sup- 
pression conjointly with some relief for the destitute by 
means of charitable or enforced contributions— then, 
ibc relief of poverty and want as well as destitution, 
from whatever cause either the one or the other may 
!liave arisen — and lastly, the relief of destitution and 
want in such a manner as that, whilst effective for that 
object, it shall not weaken the incentive to independent 
xcrtion on the part of individuals, or of the labouring 
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classes and the public generally. For the sake of con- 
venience the work vnW be divided into four parts — the 
first extending from the earliest times to the end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the second, from that time 
to the end of the reign of Queen Anne ; the third, to 
the end of the reign of George III. ; and thence to the 
eud of the parochial year 1852, will constitute the 
fourth part. 

The author bad intended to include in the present 
work some account of the Scotch Poor Law, the origin 
of which was nearly contemporaneous with the English 
law, and the attendant circumstances in many respects 
similar; and also to give a summary description of the 
Poor Law now established in Ireland, with the preparing 
of which, and likewise with its introduction, it was his 
fortune to be connected ; and he has collected materials 
for both these objects. But having now completed the 
History of t/tc English Poor Law, he has determined 
upon publishing it as a separate work, complete in 
itself: and for the present, at lea^t, to defer entering 
upon the Scotcli and Irish portions of the subject.' 

' TlMj*e worke were afterwards completed — Hi^onf a/ 0i« IruK Poor 
Lavi, 18M (Murray)^ and Hutory of the ScottiA Poor Lavr, I85Q (Murray). 
Frequent reference h made in both volumes to each other, and to lite 
present work ; and references arc now added in this edition of the EngUtk 
Poor Late txi pasMgee in the Scotch and Irish Historieti, which appear to 
he interesting as contraffts or paralleln, or a.H illuatrating the development 
of particular featur^A of general poor law nr nociAl legiRhition in tho three 
CDUutriea, it being characteristic of the author not to continu his attention 
witliin narroM- lines. 

The f oUovrlng brief genaral comparison of the respective systems niay 
be found to be not without iotttreBt. In Scotland, down to 1S70, there 
was little difference in principle from the practice pursued in thia country, 
Scotch legislation following English example at intervals sometimes of 
forty or fifty years, and the important Act of James VI. cap. 74 (on which 
thi; Stotch Poor Laws mainly rcatcH for a long time) closely resembling 
thu En^Ii^h Act of 14 Eliz. cap. &. (Hee Note to vol i. p. 166, pari.) 
Thenceforward, however, the two systems tended to diverge, partlcularty 
in respect of the proviaion of funds. The Scotch Law permitted, Indeed, 
the raising of money by compulsory asaeasment, but only if voluntary 
CDntributJoiu should be insuflicicnt ; and, as a matter of fact, the pou'er 
of oaseesment was rarely employed. Funds were collected and 
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The aathorities which have been consulted arc, first 
«nd chiefest, the folio edition of 77ie Statutes of the 
calm, published under the authority of the Public 
Kecords Commissions of 1800 and L 806, and extending 
to the end of Queen Anne's reign ; and thence the 
octavo edition of the Statutes at Large to the present 
time, from which such extracts as appeared necessary 
for an elucidation of the subject have been made from 
every enactment immediately connected with the Poor 
Law, or which seemed calculated to throw light upon, 
or materially affect, the condition of the people. These 
extracts are, for the most part, given verbatim, and in 
no instance is anything which would alter or weaken 
I the sense of a passage omitted, but merely redundancies, 

^fadmiiuitered principally by qaA8i*ecclesia3ticaI macliiiiery, ibc ataount af 
^■telief bciDg proportioned to the Btnoiuit of money available ; and tlm 
lact, combined with a denial to lliv able-bodied, of any right to relief under 
any circumrtancoa, and vith the general abeence of properly coiutlituted 
workhouses, in wliich adequacy of reliuf might be secured, led to a rigid 
eeonomy which entailed trnmetinie? very great suffering and privation 
among the poorer claesea. In cunsequence oi this state of lliing?, and also, 
no doubt^ owing to the example of the new English Pour Law, lliu Scotch 
Poor Law Amendment Act> 1845, waa {naeed. Ttus Act was directed 
mainly to tho sujiorBcasion of Llic voluntai'y system by aueasment, aiid to 
th« ectabliahmcnt uf workhouses, or rather " ijoorhousea," the adoption of 
cither coursm li-iiig, however, still optiunal. The immHliatv result wiu 
a steady rise in thv amouut of poor relief, iit pmportiua Lo Uic sprcod- 
isg of the operation of the Act. This vex, nevcrthelees, to be expected 
poit, voL L p. 329); and although tliu iluctuniious of poor law ex- 
enditnre have eotuetimM eaused ainrm, the principle uf tlie workhouac 
with compulMr}- MsoBsracnt, has been more and more accepted, and 
the present day may l»e said tu Iw firmly established by experience. 

Ttu SeoUish Poor Law, by R. P. Lomoad, 1892, pp. 227^ 228.) 

The caae of Inland presents a lu^rked uuntnut. In that country, 

Town to 1838, there was no direct law foi- the relief of the p<xn- (Hittvry of 

Iruh Poor Law, p. 13). Owing to ditferenccs of race and relipioti, and to 

many other eircutnstances which cannot here be referred to, the stale of 

the oonntry remained most uuecttled rUrid. pp. 5, dO), at aayrate, down to the 

dole uf the hut century. And although there were then signs of marked 

iprovement {Und. p. 160), a large portion uf the population was ever on 

brink of deftitutioQ {ibid. 168, 169). In the author's own words, in 

Firtt Iriah Report, 183G,— *' Ireland is now sufferijig tmder n circle of 

prodaciiig and repiuducing oitu another. Want uf capital 

WBat of employment — want of employment, lurbuloncc and 
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and words in the earlier Acta more or lees obsolete, and 
not necessary for a clear understanding of what is 
meant. Nothing has in any instance been added, 
and the omissions are made sparingly, and solclj^ 
with a view to economising space and clearing away " 
encumbrances. 

The statutes, taken as a whole, may l>e regarded as 
expositors of public opinion, and as affording the best 
criterion for judging of the character of the times 
in which tiiey were enacted. They are fiaught with 
interest social and historical, and it is hoped that the 
reader will not complain either of the length or the 
frequency of the citations made from them. It is 
right to remark, however, that it is not stated what 
atatutes have i)een repealed, or i)ermitted to expire. 

muety — tnrbuloncA and misery, inaccarity — insecurity prevent* the 
introduction or acemmUatioii of capitAl — and m on. Until tfata ciwle 
Id broken, tlie eviln imi!«t continue, and iiixibabiy increase." The Irish 
Poor Law Act of 1S3S waa eventually pAwied, iti onlor, by making k|sl 
I>roT)8ion fur the dofttitutc, to break i\m cin.'b. It vm framed on the 
Euune lines as tbe English Act, with the nctUble exception that it entirely 
{irohibited oiildoor reliof (see p69t, vol. li. \k 3&i, note). The dittUtn^ 
potato fannriL'. which yL-curnHl a f«w yvatk af tftrirardd, led, howew. tn tht 
abandoamtint, by the KxtL'n^ion Act, 1B47, of thin prohibition, lltoa^ 
>udi relnxAtion was intended only to be temporary. Indeed, the outdoor 
pauperism, which in July 1848 rcnolied 833,889, had, by September 186A, 
been redoeed to QbH. The new law, M.rongIy opposed oa it had Iican at 
its in trod action, had, by the end of 1854, apiwH-ently become thorooghly 
natiiraliited in the country (see fUHory c^ Iru\ Poor Late, p. 400), at whii 
time the atilhor liad the gntiRcation of hearing it praised by nali' 
Btraugara to him, aa hnWng been the aalvntion at the country. 
snbMqTiont courtte of eventn cannot b« foUowcd here, bat it appears ironi 
ihc Annual Report of the Irish Ix>cil (tovemment Board for 1698 {p. 4) 
that the average daily number of Vix/oor jiaupors (workhousea, boapitalf, 
inMitut.toni4, nnd diistriet schooU) for ]8[4.Vil(; wa« 41,564, being a par- 
centage of '91 on the population ; while the average daily nuinber of 
outdoor paupem for the name year wiu A6,G]8, or a percentage of l-Si. 
There had l>een daring the Sntt half of the year a certain amount of 
" exceptional outdoor relief," onder special authority, on account of the 
partial failure of the potato crop. But the average excem from thii 
auue vail jnet under 2300; and the figiiree for the preceding dx yean 
ahov that outdoor relief is decreasing rather than the contrary. The 
eauaea which have lud to thi« state of things must be f>ought elaewben 
than in this liook. 
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This was not necessary for our purjiose, which is to 
show — first, the successive steps by wliich legislation 
establiBhcd a charge upon property for the relief of the 
poor, aocompauied by a recognition of their right to 
relief; and secondly, to mark, in like succession, the 
consequences theuce arising, and the remedies from 
time to time sought to be applied to evils either 
existing or apprehunded. A List will, however, be 
given towards the end of the Work of the principal 
Statutes in force, by wliieli the admiuistration of Relief 
ia chiefly regulated.* 

The order of time has been occasionally departed 
from, for the purptjse of keeping particular subjects 
more together ; but this has not, it is hoped, been done 
to such an ext«nt as to derange the general sequence, 
or CBUBC embarrafl?ment or confusion to the reader. 
Use Iws been made of the dilTererit Histories of England, 
for the purpose of carrying forward the chain of events, 
and placing before the reader tlie circumstances of the 
country at the periods coincident with the several Acts 
of legislation. Us43 has also been made of various other 
works affording infoi-motion on the stnto of society and 
the habits of the people, and to which reference will 
generally be found, either in the text or in a footnote. 
The Reports which have from time to time been made 
with respect to the condition of the poor and the state 
and admini.stration of the law, together ^nth the 
debates on the subject as given in Hansard, and the 
Returns laid Irefore Parliament, have likewise been 
examined and quoted; !iut it has been endeavoured to 
condense and simplify as much as possible the informa- 
ion derived from these and all other sources, and 
to avoid overburthening the subject with references. 

The quantity of materials requiring to l>e examined 
Isas l>een very considerable, and selection was some- 
times difficult ; but it was also necessary, in order to 
» See pmt, 4th part. 
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bring witUia reasonable limits the object whicb 
author proposes — namely, to give in an intelligible 
form on acitouuC of the several enactments having 
reference to the poor and the working classes generally, 
and the grounds on which the enactments were founded; 
to show how far they were in accordance with sound , 
principle and the circumstances of the period, andfl 
whether, or to what extent, they were successful in " 
tlieir results — in nliort, to put the reader in a position 
to judge whether the several euactmcnts were in them- 
Belvos right, or rightly timed ; and what were their 
efiectB as rcgai*ds the poorer classes and the rest of 
the community. 

The author is sensible of the onerous nature of the 
duty he thus imposes on himself, and there are circum- 
Htances which might well excuse his undertaking it; 
but he is encouraged to do so by the hope of pro- 
ducing a work which may be useful, and which his 
intimate connection with Poor Law administration, both 
before and since the passing of the Amendment Act, m 
seems to require from him, now that his retirement 
from official labour affurds him leisure for the task. 
If in adverting to that measure ho shall be led 
spcuk of himself in connection with it, he entrca 
that this may be attributed solely to his wish to place 
before the reader the facta as they occurred, which 
he would not in every instance be able to do if all 
idlumon to himself were omitted. 
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PART THE FIRST 

THE SAXON PERIOD, AKD NORMAN INVASION, TO THE 
END OF ELIZABETH'S REIGN 

CHAPTER I 

A.D. 924-1066-1398 
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ly legiRlation — Stat« of the population prior to the CanquesC — Under 
the Korman kings — In the time of Henr}- II, — Conquest of Ireland — 
Magna Cltarta — Feudalism — Laws of Henry Hi. — Laws of Edward I. 
—** Statute of Winckeeter "— " SUtutes of Merchant* " — Slavery' of the 
people — The Cnuades — Annexation of Wales — Condition of the WeUh 
people— RiM of a middle class, temp. Edward 11. — Mingling of the 
ncM — Advance of freedom — Increase of i-agrancj — Laws of Edward 
III.— "Statute of Northampton "—The great plague— " Statute of 
Labourers"— Sumptuary law — Prevalence of \'iolenre and diwirder — 
Laws of Richard 11.— Popular progresa — Wat Tyler's rebellion— Popu- 
UtioD in 1377— Hegulation of Wages— Scarcity of agrictiltnral Ubouren 
— The impotrait poor — First game-law. 



T Hhs been usual to assign the origin of a legal provi- 
aion for the relief of the poor to the time of Richard 
the Second, but an approximation to a Poor Law, in 
ite practical rceultfi, may be discerned in the legislation 
of a much earlier period. Our Saxon ancestors re- 
quired every peasant who had not a domicile of his 
own, to reside with some, householder, without whose 
surety he would not be regarded as a member of the 
community, nor be entitled to its protection. By the 
laws of King Athclstan (a.o. 924), it was ordained j^.,,. 924. 
that " lordless men, of whom no law can be got, the**^'"^ 
kindred be commanded that they domicile him to 
folkright, and find him a lord in the folkmote."^ And 

FoIkinoCc " or *' Folcgemot," a general ossembl}- of the pei^le. 
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further, " if any landlesa-raan should l>ccome a follower 
in AiKither shiro, and again seek his kinsfolk, that he 
may hnrlxmr him on condition that he (the kinsman) 
make ' Uol * * for him." And the laws of King Canute 
(a.1». 1017) orduin " that every one be brought iuto a 
hundrofl and in 'borh.'*and that the 'borh' bold ami 
lead him to every plea.'" Each hou«eholder was heM 
rwponsible for the individuals of his householil, 
whether bond or free, and for any stranger whom be, 
had admitted under hia roof. \ 

These laws were no doubt chiefly intended m 
measures of police, and appear well calculated to pro- 
vent the growth of vagabondage and violence. But 
they had likewise the effect of establishing reciprocal 
relations between the landless-man and the landownerj 
between property and poverty, between the hoi 
holder and the houseless ; casting upon one the duty^ 
of supervising the conduct and providing for the 
necessities of the other, in some respects similar 
the Poor Law of the present day. The resnlts of this 
legislation were likewise, it may l>e presumed, not very 
dissimilar, for the improvident and the indolent wouU 
endeavour, with the smallest amount of labour, to 
obtain the largest amount of assistance from the houM- 
holder who was liable for their t^upport, and responsible 
for their conduct; whilst the householder would 116 
certainly endeavour to obtain the largest amount of 
labour in return for the cost and responsibility to 
which he was subject. It would be then — as it ha* 
been since, and is now — a struji^le between property 
and poverty, between the provident and the improvi- 
dent, between the industrious and the idle ; and 01 



* " Bot **— Amend?— satiAfaetion for tm injur>-. 
' " Borh "—a surety. 

* See atso the I.aWfi nf HoLhairc and Eadric, A.n. 673 and 869, in l\» 
Andenl Laws and Inatitutiotu of England, publjslic<l hy thr B««Qid 
ComiD lesion. 
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the mode in wliicli this struggle is conducted, and the 
medium attained by these opposing influences, the 
social condition and general weal of a people will in 
great measure depend. 

The state of the Anglo-Saxon population, an they xhP Angio- 
oxisted prior to the Conquest, has been thus well 
described : * ** Among the Anglo-Saxons the free popu- 
lation was divided into the Eoi'l and Ce<trl, the men 
of noble and ignoble descent. The former were said 
to be cthel-born ; and, with a people acknowledging 
no other merit than martial prowess, it is probable 
at this distinction attached to those only whose 
thers had never exercised the occupations of hus- 
bandry or the mechanical arts. . . . Among the ethel- 
born, the first place was occupied by the cyuing, or 
king. After the royal family, the highest order in 
the state was that of the ealdormen, or earls. The 
istricts which they governed were denominated their 
shirea, confined originally to a small tract of country, 
but gradually enlarged to the extent of our present 
□ntics. The * tlianos,' so called from thefjman, to 
rvc, were a numerous and distinguished order of 
men, divided into several classes of different rank 
mnd with diiforent privileges. . . . The lowest class of 
freemeu was that of ceorh*. or hushaiidnien ; of these 
aome poaeessed bocland, but not in sufiicieut quantity 
to nuse them to the rank of thanes ; others held 
lands of their lords by the payment of rent, or 
other free but inferior services. . . . These several 
dAfisea formed but a nmall part of the population, of 
which perhaps not less than two- thirds existed in a 
state of slavery. . . . All slaves were not, however, 
numbered in the same class. The most numerous class 
conaiflted of those who lived on the land of their lord, 
near to hiA mansion, colle^l iu Saxon bLs ' tune/ in 



* Liog&rd's History of England, vol. i. pp. 347 and 3&3. See aloo Sir 
F. Palgrave't nistorji of the English Covimonweatth^ vol. i. p. 13. 
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Latiu his 'viUa.' From the hitter word they 
by che Normans denominated * villems,' while 
collection of cottages in which they dwelt acquired 
the name of vill^e. Their respective services 
allotted according to the pleasure of their propriet 
Some tilled his lands, others exercised for him 
trades to which they had been educated. In return 
they received certain portions of lands, with otbei 
perquisites, for the support of themselves and their 
families, but all were alike deprived of the privi- 
lege of freemen. Their persons, families^ and goods, 
were the property of their lord. He could dispose of 
them as he pleased, either by gift or sole. He coultl 
annex them to the soil, or remove them from it He 
could transfer them with it to a new proprietor^ or 
leave them by will to his heirs." ^H 

Hume, on the authority of Selden,* notices t.<^^ 
statutes of Athelstan, by the first of which a mcrcbaDt, 
who had made three long sea voyages on his own 
account, was entitled to the quality of a thane ; and 
by the second, a ceorl or husbandman, who had be«n 
able to purchase five hyde^ of land, and had a chape^y 
a kitchen, a hall, and a bell, was raised to the su^H 
distinction. The opportunities were few, however, by 
which a merchant or a ceorl could thus »u*quire dia- 
tinction, and all writers agree in describing the people 
— not the servile classes only, but the entire people i, 
— as being at the time of the Conquent in a rude ai^| 
barbarous state. The nobility and landed gentry fo^ 
the most part spent their time in riotous living and in 
coarse sensual excesses, whilst the great body of the 
occupiers and cultivators of the soil were held in a 
state of bondage, without the power of removing from 
the estates on which they may be said to have vege- 
tated, and where they were consequently kept in a 
condition of almost total ignorance and barbarism. 
1 Huiue'B HuUrjf^ voL i, Appendix i., p. 309 ; the oditian of t78£. 
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it the period of the Conquest (1066) the Anglo- 

m population has, with every appearance of prob- 

alnlit)r, been estimated at 2,150,000,' including every 

laffcs or denomination into which the people were 

livided, from the eorls or nobles to the ignoble ceorls 

or churls: the wergild, or value of the life of the former, 

being held equal to that of six of the latter. The 

Sormans were more advanced in civilisation, and they 

Introduced many of the arts and elegancies of life, but 

these iMinoKla were purchased at a heavy cost. The 

military adventurers who accompanied the Conqueror lOBU-ioftr. 

hiid to l»e rewarded, and this could only be done byuiicJ?. 

dispossessiug the present occupants, so that the con- '*'""'" 

quest ended in confiscatiou, and in the establishment 

of a despotism far more oppressive than that which 

^Bkiul previously existed. The great body of the labour- 

HUig classes remained, it is true, as in the Saxon times, 

^^tortly serfs or slaves, prsedial or domestic, and partly 

I villeins attached to the soil. But William introduced 
the feudal system in its utmost rigidity, and the 
bondage which had been comparatively easy under 
Baxon rule, became a stem and grinding despotism 
Bnder the Norman. In one respect, however, this 
change was attended with advantage — order was 
established, the laws were rigorously enforced, and 
breaches of the public peace were severely puuished. 
William himself exercised despotic sway, but he per- 
mitt«d none other to commit violence or transgress 
the law. Such was likewise the case during the reign iioo uotT 
of Henry the First, who was called *' the Lion of"'"'^^' 
Jastice," and of whose stem severity in enforcing it 
numerous instances are recorded. He is said at one 
time, iu Leicesterehire, to have hung no less than 
forty-four persons charged with robbery. In other 



w 



> MH^Uodi'B Aecount c^ Ikt llrituh Empire, vol. i. p. 396. See al«o 
the yietoriai Hi^ory of Eiyjlandy book t. chap. viL, wliere thifl queation ia 
fnllj and ablr ditctUKd. 
VOL. L— S 
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respects he was a great and accomplished prince, and. 
ou account of his learning, acijuired the name of 
Bemtclei'c, or the Scholar. Of the reigns of Rufus and 
Stephen, one immediately preceding, the other follow- 
ing, that of Henrv' the First, it need only be said that, 
whilst equally tyrannical and oppressive, they were 
wanting in the order so strenuoudy maintained by the 
Conqueror and by Heury, and therefore, although no less 
fertile of evil, they were without the countervailing good. 

In saying that the Normaus introduced many of the i 
arts and elegancies of life, it is not meant to implyfl 
that civilisation, as the term is now understood, pre- 
11M-115S. vailed during the Norman period. A century after 
the Conquest, and in the reign of Henry the Second, 
the most powerful sovereign of his day, there was 
great coarseness of manners and habits ; and the most 
squalid wretchedness, and vice in its most revolting 
form, were rudely Idended with the pomp and 
pageantry of the royal processions. These processioDa 
were, in fact, little better than organised mobs, 
perambulating the country, and levying contributions, 
without stint or mercy, upon all who unhappily came 
within their reach. Estates were then held on the 
condition of furnishing straw for the royal beds and 
Utter for the royal apartments. The rush-strewor was 
a recognised otHcer in the royal household, and it was 
considered an act of unusual magnificence to cover the 
floor of the great dining-hall with clean rushes or clean 
straw daily, so that those who could not find room at 
the common table might sit on the floor without J 
soiling their clothes. Homely and incongruous as I 
this may appear, contrasted with the barbaric splen- 
dour exhibited on other occasions, it is yet consistent 
w;th what is seen in all partially civilised states of 
society. A passion for show prevails most among a 
savage or semi-savage people, and can in no case be 
regarded as a proof of civilisation, the characteristics 
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of which are simplicity and harmoDy^ an avoidance 
rather than a courting of gorgeous pageantry and display. 

H In 1 172 Henry the Second completed the conqueafc nr-i 
of Ireland. That country, then in a state of utter ireJwId. 
barbarism, and governed by native chieftains constantly 
at strife among themselves, had been by a papa! bull, 

klRsued by Hadrian IV., declared subject to tlie Engliali 
Crown; and Strongbow, Earl of Strigul, ticcompanied 
by a smu]] number of followers, had, with Henry's 
permission, undertaken the task of reducing it to 
subjection, in which he made considerable progress, the 
rude natives being unable to resist his small armed 
baud. After a time, however, Henry himself under- 
took the enterprise on a more extended scale, and 
landed at Waterford with 500 knights and 4000 
soldiers. He met with little resistance, and after 
remaining al»out six months in Ireland, and receiving 
the homage of his new subjects, he returned in triumph 
from a conquest which, although easily achieved, has 
been extremely important in its consequences.^ 

Macma Charta was wruue; from the unTA4Uiue John Jo>in. 
by the armed barons assembled at Kunnymcde in 1215. 
This charter, long reganled as the foundation of English 

Biibcrty, relieved the nobility and freemen from the 
arbitrary exactions of the sovereign, but the serfs and 
villeins remained in slavery iis before. A villein or 

^Tustic was not, however, by the imposition of any fine, 
to 1)6 deprived of his caii», ploughs, and implements of 
husUiudry : and this, as is remarked by Hume, "was 

^. the oiUy article calculated for the interests of this body 

■ of men, prol)aV>ly at that time the most numerous in 

Hthe kingdom." With reference to this early period, Mr. 
Macauhiy finely obaer\'e8, " The sources of the noblest 
rivers which spread fertility over continents and bear 
richly laden fleets to the sea, are to be souglit in wild 

1 A« to tlw ootidftioit of Ireland About this jKriod, see Uittory of Iriih 
Poor Xsw, p. 3. 
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and barren mountain tracts, incorrectly laid down in 
mapa and rarely explored by travellers. To such a tract 
the history of our country during the ninet-eent-h cent 
may be not unaptly compared. Sterile and obscure 
is that portion of our annals, it is there that we m 
seek for the origin of our freedom, our prosperity, a 
our glory. Tlien it was that the great English people 
was formed, that the national character began to ex- 
hibit those pecuharities which it has ever since retained, 
and that our fathers became emphatically islanders,— 
islanders not merely in geographical position, but 
their politics, their feelings, and their manners." ' 

The condition and habits of the noliility and gent 
being of the rude character above described, even after 
the Norman and Saxon races had> in great measure, 
become blended into one people, it will readily !» 
supposed that the mass of the population must hav^ 
been in a still ruder state. It is the very nature 
feudalism, which throughout the Norman period exis 
in its most despotic form, to depress the muny and 
to elevate the few. It mised the chieftain to a heigl 
so much above the commonalty, as to obliterate an 
feeling of natural equality or common interest l>etwce 
them. The one revelled in feudal pomp, and exe 
an authority little short of absolute over both perso 
and property ; the other was ignorant and depresse 
without rights or privileges which were not overridden 
or controlled by the will of the superior lord, who w 
looked up to as a being of a higher order, and wh 
behest was not to be disputed. 

Neither was it the lowest of the people only who 
were thus controlled. All, of every class below 
chieftain, were subjected to the like iron rule. £ 
in the domestic affair of marriage, ii nmu bad to seek 
the permission of his feudal superior, who exacted a fee 
according to the circumstances of the parties. Th 
I Miuaiilay'ft Ilittory of England^ vol. i p. 17. 
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in the roign of Henry the Third, by "The Provisions lasft. 
of Merton" (20 Henry HI. cap. 7), it was enacted iii.<«™V 
that, "when an lieir oometh U^ full age, lie shall give 
hia lord and pay him as much as any would have 
given him for the marriage, before the receipt of Win 
land, and that whether he will marry himself or not; 
for the marriage of him that is within age, of right 
pertaiueth to the lord of the fee." If persons holding 
property, and that not unfrequcntly of gi'eat value, 
were thus coerced in the jjerponal aifair of marriage, 
one may readily judge what was the state of the less 
0)>ulent and inferior orders. This is, however, further 
manifested by another statute of the same reign, in 
which men are classed with woods, houses, and other 
chattels. The 43 Henry HI. cap. 23, directs that 1259. 
• Farmers, during their farms, shall not make waste or ur. c%y. 
Bale or exile in woods, houses, men, or in anything else 
belonging t<) the tenements whicii they have to fann, 
unless they have a special grant in the writing of their 
venant making mention that tliey may do so." The 
men here referred to, and with houses and woods 
guarded from wa«te, sale, or exile, were the scrfe and 
villeins fixed to the soil, and rendering the farm pro- 
ductive by their labour, to waste or exile whom would 
make the farm of less value, and therefore be an injury 
to the lord. 
^- Our old Saxon institutions, in which the freedom 
^K-snd responsibility of individual action were, to a 
Htsonsiderable extent, recognised, could not withstand 
^■the aggressive intluerice of feudalism introduced by the 
Bconquerors, and rapidly fell into desuetude. Military 
B chiefs with their armed retainers altouuded everywhere. 
Norman castles sprang up ns if by magic throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and the longest 
governed, if it did not also make the law. 
'^Under these circumstances the poor, the aged, and 
the impotent were encumbrances undeserving of care 
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or cousideration ; and if they could not obtain subaist- 
ence by begging or stealing, they were left to starve. 
Those only were cared for who were able to take part 
in the pageantry, and assist in upholding the power, of 
the feudal baron or head lord, whose inHuence, and 
often whose safety, depended on the number and 
hardihood of his followers ; and he was seldom fastidious 
in the selection, provided they were strong and cour- 
ageous. Honesty was not a necessary qualification. 
The practised and astute plunderer was most valued as 
a partisan ; and the chief who was the most reckleas 
and ferocious was certain of having the greatest number 
of followers of like character, who flocked to him in 
the hope of sharing in his successes and rioting in 
unrestrained violence. The number of such adventurers 
traversing the coimtry and ready for any mischief is 
descrilied by early writers, and in the preambles to 
Acts of the legislature, as being very great ; and 
when to these are added the vagabonds and professed 
mendicants, partly thieves and partly beggars, moving 
about from one tUstrict or one religious esUiblishment 
to another, the evil must have been of a magnitude 
truly appalling, 

Thus in the reign of Edward the First, little more 
than two centuries after the Conquest, we find the 
"Statute of Winchester" (13 Edward I.) commenc- 
'* f m*"^ '"S ^^'^^^ ^^'^^ recital — " Forasmuch as from day to 
diwur." day robberies, murthers, burnings, and thefts be more 
often used than they have been heretofore, ond felons 
cannot bo attainted by the oath of jurors, which bad 
rather sufl'er strangers to be robbed, and so pass 
without pain, than to indict the offenders, of whom 
great part be people of the same country, or at least 
if the offenders be of another country, the receivers be 
of i»laces near." The Act then goes on, in the spirit 
of our early Saxon legislation, to make the hundred 
answerable for all robberies perpetrated within its 
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^limiU ; and it further directs, for the more surety of 
the country, " that in great towns, being walled, the 
gates shall be dosed fi'om the sun-setting until the 
sun-rising, and that no man do lodge in the suburbs 
without his host will answer for him ; and the bailiffs 
of towns are to make inquiry of all persons being lodged 
in the suburbs, and, if they do iind any that have 
lodged or received any strangers or suspicious persons, 
the bailiffs shall do right therein." The Act further 
directs (cap. 5) " that highways leading from one market- 
town to another shall be enlarged, so that there be no 
dyke, tree, nor bush, whereby a man may lurk to do 
hurt, within two hundred foot of the one side, and two 
hundred foot on the other side of the way. And if 
percase a park be near to the highway, it is ordered 
that it be set back two hundred foot from the highway 
as beforesaid, or that a wall, dyke, or hedge be made, that 
offenders may not pass to do evil." it is then further 
ordered, " that every man have in his house harness (or 
armour) according to his station, to keep the peace." 

These enactments indicate a disturbed and insecure 
state of society. From the precautions taken to guard 
towns, by closing the gates and searching the suburbs, 
it must be inferred that the plunderers carried on their 
avocation in parties, and by combinations more or less 
namerous. The clearing a .space of two hundred feet 
on each side the roads leading to market towns, for the 
protection of passengei-s, is just the precaution taken 
in India at the present day, when the road passes 
through a jungle or uninhabited tract of country, in 
order to protect the traveller from the spring of the 
tiger — ao near does man, when uncontrolled by law, 
and acting under the influence of his own selfisli 
passions, approach to the nature of a beast of prey 
proverbial for its ferocity and treacherj*. It would l)e 
impossible for a community to prosper under such a 
state of things as is here exhibited. Violence would 
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beget insecurity, iasecurity would produce recklesa- 
ness, which would be followed by poverty and want ; 
aud so the round would be continued, l>eg:iiininj; with 
violence and ending in want, which again would 
occasion the evil of which it was itself a consequemx'/ 

To break this chain of evil — to guard against the 
consequences of absolute want, and as far as possible 
to prevent its occurrence, without at the same time 
lesaening the inducement to honest exertion, or im- 
posing an unnecessary burden oil the community, are 
the legitimate objects of a Poor Law. But the circum- 
stances of the country were not then sufficiently 
advanced for the application of such a principle. Rude 
laws wero passed prohibiting vagabondage and violence, 
and inflicting cruel punishments and mutilations on all 
who were couvicted of auch offences ; but except in the 
case of the Saxon peasant before mentioned, who, if 
houseless or landless, was required to place liimself 
under the protection of some householder or landowner, 
no other means are noticed for obviating or relieving tht* 
extremity of want, and thereby preventing one of thi.' 
most powerful incentives to the commission of crime. 
At that early period the only idea which seems to have 
been present to the minds of the governing class 
that of coercion and punishment. No thought of p 
ventioD, in any shape, appears to have occurred to the 

During the reign of Edward the First, however, the 
germs of future improvement began to be manifested. 
The laws were rendered more clear and definite, and 
were better administered. Robberies, murders, and 
other outrages were repressed. The roads were im- 
proved, and travelling was rendered more secure. 
The complaints of foreign dealers who brought their 
wares into England were attended to; and, by the two 
" Statutes of Merchants" (U & 13 Edward I.) redress 
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^was afforded against the injuaticc to wkich they had 
Hbeen exposed, and which is thus described in the pre- 
^kmble to tlie earlier statute : " Forasmuch as merchauta 
"which heretofore have lent {i.e. sold) their goods to 
^H^ivers ])erHons be greatly inijwverished, because there 
Hw no speedy law provided for them to have recovery of 
their debts at the day of payment a.s«igue*l ; and by 
reason hereof many merchants do refrain to come into 
this realm with their merclmndises, to the damage as 
I well of the merchants as of the whole realm." The 
HlKdress aftbrtled to foreign traders under these Acts, 
^nnd thti other ameliorations of Edward's reign, arc 
^manifestations of progress, and all tended to mlvance 
civilisation and promote the general weal. By estab- 
liahing security and greater facilities of communication, 
social intercourse and the interchange of commodities 
would be increased, and industry and enterprise en- 
couraged. The effects might not Iw immediately 
apparent, but they would be certain in the end ; and 
in proportion as they were developed, would the 
condition of the people be imprf>ved — that is, unless 
)me adverse intluence should impede the growth, 
n cfiuse the destruction of the good seed thus sown, 
tfore it had time to germinate and produce fruit. 

That such an influence did exist at this period, all 
ir historians concur in stating. Hit Frederic Eden, a 
riter of no mean authority,^ observes : " If we except 
the baronial proprietoi's of land, and their vassals the 
free tenants and socmen, the i-est of the nation seems 
to have been involved in a state of servitude, which, 
though qualified as to its effects, wan uniform in its 
principle, that none who bad been born in or had 
fallen into bondage, could acquire an absolute right of 
property." In a subsequent portion of his work he 
remarkR. with respect to the same period. " In both 
Ifagna Charta, and the charter of Henry the 'Diird in 

* Sir T, M. Gdcii'« Hutory of Ifu Labcuring CIomc*, tuL i. pp. T and 35. 
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1325,aclMBoCacaan mnfiuuLid who appefir to haTc 
been eooaadncd in dbe bgbt of moveable property. 
The piohibitiioa to fpmadmm from wasting the men 
aBdcMOeoatUwtalwQffBiaotBifiaclear proof that 
rfllciiis wbo heU by a«rrfle teoores were looked upon 
in the light of aegnwB on « ziee, a tobacco, or a sugar 
p h ntotion Long after the year 1325 they were con- 
sidered as a g ii l aa hb wmilirj . In 1283 a slave and 
his fiamily wee said hgr the abbot of Dunstable for 
13s. 4d. ; in 13U a kxd gtsatMl to a chanty several 
uinimigrn, tagslher »ith the bodies of eight natives 
(rtUeins) <hMliag there, with all their cattle and 
o&pnng ; sad is 1339 we SMct vith an instance of a 
gift of a aief (a fiiwilm sbreX *^th all her- family, and 
all that she pocwmi sd , or uif^ aahseqaentlj acquire." 

The state of slavwy here descabed had long existed 
— it is indeed dificnh to ssy when it did not exot 
It prsTaikd thmaghoat the Ssxoq period, it was con- 
tinaeii and cxteadad l^ the Nocmans, and it was not 
until after the two laees hsd beeosie smalgamated tli.it 
thft people begstt to sknggfe fior freedom. — feebly and 
ca^nlly bo doabt at tet» and with uncertain and 
partial sneeess ; hot the iaspolse ooce given, the stream 
oBce set in Botioa. it continued to flow onward with 
an anBufaBithig fttee» «ntii the lost leranaat of bondage 
was swept ftom off the land. 

It took centuziest however, to sooomplish this 
dtti^e^ Hm evil was doofi^ mingVd with the io- 
stitiilaoQS of the country, and lei^ttiied much time and 
aaecMBiTe efiorts &tr its endicatua. So long as it 
existed in sny shspe no great or pomaaent improve- 
ment couM take place in the oooditioo of the people, 
for sUvety is a plant of sadi nozioQS growtb, that 
nothing good will floorish nesr it. Wherever it pre- 
Tsik — where man u himself a property, he can linve 
DO rights oc independent will, and is without the 
ties which attach to a state 
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fireedom. The great majority of a people, whatever 
their social condition, must of necessity be devoted to 
anual occupation of some kind ; but if they arc in a 
te. of slavery, their wants are provided for, they are 
thed, fed, maintained by their masters, to whom 
ey belong, and who are entitled to the fruits of their 
bour. They are therefore without property, and are 
emselves the property of others, on whom devolves 
e charge of providing for their wants, present and 
Tospective. 

Serfdom and villeinage are only modifications of 
very, and, so long.&a tlieae prevailed, there could be 
no call for any special provision for the destitute. The 
rsons who, if free agents and iu a destitute state, 
ht have been properly relieved out of the common 
itock, would, as serfs or villeins, have a claim on their 
asters, to whom they belonged, and who were bound 
provide fur them. To afford relief to such persons 
^Vould therefore in reality be to relieve their masters at 
le public charge, and thereliy exonerate them from 
e performance of a duty properly incidental to their 
itiou. 

A state of slavery, in whatever form, and under 
whatever designation, whether as vassals, serfs, or 
villeins, is so directly opposed to all the beat impulses 
of our nature, that sooner or later mankind are sure to 
rise up against it and demolish its chains. The dcmoli- 
ioD may take place gradually, and by successive efforts 
on the part of the people themselves, as time and 
opportunity serve; or it may be accomplished by a 
great convulsive movement arising out of some stirring 
and sudden event ; or it may be consummated by the 
master class taking an enlarged view of their true 
interests, and wisely considering that creatures of their 
own race, having the same hopes and fears, feelings, 
passions, and capabilities as themselves, cannot long or 
safely be kept in what may be called a state of 
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Christian 
Jenml«m 
*Bd whkh with occagU 
from the preaching 
Ifutar tke B»mis m 1096, to nearly the eod of 

hare exereised a consider&ble 
habits of the period. 
■nabecs w^ eagigtd m fchoe enterprises were 
great. In the fiiat uenedn the Hermit is said to have 
kd a nffiott of ceaftbetents to the shores of the 
rthwit a eeataiy afterwards Palestioe 
nods oar lioii-bearted Richard and hii^ 
ignanimona oppoeeot Sahdin, the chief field of 
heroic and chiTalroos enterpciae. It was also a fieldn| 
superior dritisatioB ; and oo their rotmn, the pilgnn 
wachocs brooght from tiMnee a knowledge of arts and 
neages to which they voold find no parallel in their 
own coontry, bat which thej would nstandly endeavour 
to implant there Hie crosades most therefore be 
regarded as being, on the whole, favourable to Boaal 
improTement. They no donbt largely promoted the 
extension of commercial intercoorse. I 

In the year 1284 Wales was finally annexed to the 
English Crown, and by 12 Edward f. a cotle of laws 
and municipal regulations was established for that 
country, which thenceforth may be considered a portioa 
of England. The statute commences thus : '* Edward, 
by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of 
Ireland, and Duke of Aquitain. to all his subjects of his 
land of Snowdon." It then recites, that Divine Provi-,, 
dence, which is unerring in its judgments, having *'^H 
of its favour wholly and entirely transferred uTraW 
our dominion the land of Wales with its inbabitantA, 
heretofore subject unto as in feudal right, and annexed 
and united the same unto the Crown of this realm as a 
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Imember of tlie same body " — the king, being desirous 

[that the laud of Suowdon should be governed with due 

>rder, and that the people should be protected in 

mrity under fixed laws, caused the laws and customs 

»f those partfj hitherto in use to be rehearsed before 

and the nobles of his realm, by whom the same 

[were diligently heard and considered ; after which 

certain of them were abolished, some were allowed, and 

others were corrected, aiul likewise certain others were 

tded thereto, and the whole were oixlained and com- 

^toonded to be "from henceforth for ever steadfastly 

kept and observed." The statute then goes on, at much 

length, to enact a code of I.iwh for Wales, not very 

dissimilar from those of England, and differing chietly 

there the different circumstances of the two countries 

ippeared to render it ueceasary or expedient. 

The Welsh people at that time were far more rude CondiUcra 

:and uncivilised than the people of England, and being weub 

scludcd in their mountain fastnesses, and continually ^"^ 

fengaged in border depredations, their improvement 

Lander such circumstances was not likely, if it were not 

[nearly impossible. The estabUshment of a uniform 

oode of law, administered under the supervision of a 

iBtuble and vigorous government, must therefore have 

jbccu a great boon to Wales, and whatever improve- 

[mcnt has taken place in the condition of its people 

I may be dated from that period. The Welsh language 

however, continued to prevail very geueniUy even 

the present day, and has thus prevented the country 

|lTom participating .so largely as it ought to have done 

[in the great advance in literature, science, and social 

institutions which ha.s taken place in England. This 

muttt be lamented by all who are anxious to improve 

the condition of the Welsh people, one of the first iiteps 

to which would be the diffusion of English literature 

and infonnation through the medium of a common 

Hawnwna 
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The final annexation of Wales hy Edward the Fi 
was not one of the least memorable acts of his reign 
fertile in events of the highest interest and importance. 
Had his efforts for the similar annexation of Scotland 
l>eeii successful, it would have brought the whol 
British island under one government, and averted 
vast amount of evil ; but this consummation 
reserved for a subset^uent period. Edward rcpi*e.s8 
the disorders which had sprung up during his father^j 
feeble reign, and compelled his turbuleut barons v^M 
submit to the law, which he at the same time so 
enlarged and improved as to earn for himself the title 
of the English Justinian. To him we owe the establish- 
ment of justices of peace, and the settlement of the 
jurisdiction of the several law courta. His courage, 
industry, and penetration were alike conspicuous, and | 
he was in every respect a great and politic sovereign. | 
He died on the ~th of July 1307, and was succeeded by 
his son, Kdward the Second, whose character was in 
all respects the reverse of that of his father. ^M 

Before the end of the reign of Edward the Second^ 
a middle class of men arose, who, al though not altogether 
free, were not subjected to the absolute and unconditional | 
services of personal bondage. Such were the servile | 
tenants of manors, who were permitted to occupy small i 
portions of laud, and were at the same time required 
at certain seasons to assist in the cultivation of the 
demesnes of their lords. It is stated on competent 
authority,^ that as early as the year 1237, a servile 
tenant, if employed before Mid.summer, received wages; 
and in Edward the First's reign he was permitted, 
instead of working himself, to provide a labourer for 
the iord. from which it is obviou.s that he sometimes 
possessed the means of hiring one. Free labourer^y 
must therefore have then existed, although they wedH 
probably not numerous; but their number would go 

' Sir F. Eden's Hutorj/ of {A4 Labouring Cla$ae»j vol i. p. 12. 
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increasing, find the circle of freedom would thus 
gradually enlarged. 

As population increased, the people would naturally 
to exercise the power which nnmbera confer. 
^hc old ties of serfdom and villeinage were becoming 
tore and more relaxed, and each suoxieeding year 
ritncssed an addition to the number of those exonerated 
)m thraldom. The labouring classes generally were 
more free to follow their own devices, as they 
asserted their freedom hy combining together for the 
purpose. The distinction of race had moreover at this Hingiinitof 
jwrioil nearly disappe^ired. " Early in tlie fourteentli 
century the amalgamation of the races was all but 

I complete ; and it was soon made manifest by signs not 
to l>e mistaken, that a people inferior to none existing 
m the world had \yeen formed by the mixture of three 
branches of the great Teutonic family with each other 
and with the alwriginal Britons."^ This mixture and 
Amalgamation must have added greatly to the strength 
and importance of what may be emphatically called 
the people. Separated into races, they were feeble — 
united, they were strong ; and Ijeing now thus united, 
ley were able to work out their deliverance from 
leinage, and vindicate their right to freedom, with 
Iter celerity and certainty than would otherwise 
kve been practiuible. 
The change from a state of slavery to a state of 
freedom at tins time in progress was, however, like dl 
^utber great changes, attended with a certain amount of 
^Lril — it led to a great increase of vagrancy. Many of Adrwiw or 
Bthoee who had struggled for and asserted their own !^iSi*or 
freedom resorted to begging and vagabondism, and not^''^'"'^* 
lUnfrequently to violence, whenever employment, or the 
Leans of honest livelihood, was not readily obtainable, 
[»nd Bometimes even when it was. The idle and the 
jvil-disposed were of course the first to do this, and the 
1 UacanUy'it H«f<rry ui/ England, toI. L p. 18. 
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unsettled cbarticter of the period fostered and gov* 
liceuce to the vocation of a beggar^ which, moreover, 
received direct encouragement from the almsgiving 
inculcated hy churchmen, and practised by the relisri "■ 
communities. We cannot wonder, tlierefore. L 
mendicancy and vagabondism should have increa.«ed 
with the spread of freedom, or that they were regarded 
OS nearly connected by the master class, who could 
hardly be expected to have a finendly feeling for the 
one, and who suffered from the growing evils of the 
other. These evils are vividly described in the pre- 
ambles to the various statutes enacted for their correc- 
tion, and must liave at length become of serious 
magnitude. Yet even in these evils the germ of a 
good is apparent, for, if the people had not ceased to 
be slaves, they could not have possessed u freedom of 
action, or resorted to vagrancy as a means of living. 
As vagrants they might be coerced or reclaimed, and 
become good citizens ; as slaves they would be irre- 
claimable, and would continue to taint and deteriomte 
the whole community. The change, therefore, even 
when nocompanied by its drawback of vagabondage 
and mendicancy, must be regaixled as conferring 
important benefits. 

The feeble and disorderly reign of Edward the 
Second affords uo matter for observation, except it l*e 
to lament the evils which prevailed throughout it, and 
its mciaucholy termination. The youth of his sui 
cessor, Bxlward the Third, rendered him at first 
for controlling the elements of discord and confusii 
which had sprung up under his father, and violeni 
and disorder continued for a time to prevail ; but the 
young king gave early indications of enorrry and CAleu 
and his long and eventful reign constitutes one of 
most important epochs of our history, whether regard 
in a purely social or in a general point of view. 

The first effort made in the new reign for resto 
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IJ5 order, was by the " Statute of Northampton " 
(2 Edward III.), which, after again establiahing the 
^^eat Charter in all point*, proceeds to enact — " That 
lo man, great nor small, of what condition soever he 
)e (except upon a cry made to keep the peace), be so 
irdy as to come before the king's justices, or other 
the king's ministers, with force and arms, nor to go 
lor ride armed by night nor by day in fairs or markets, 
lor in presence of the justices or other ministers, nor 
Jelsewhere, upon pain to forfeit their armour to the 
ig, and their bodies to prison at the king's pleasure." 
id " as to punishment of felonies, robberies, man- 
laughters, trespassers, and oppressions of the people, 
>mmitted in times past," the king is empowered to 
Ippoint justices in divers places (as was done in the 
le of Edward the First) " of great men of the land, 
rhich be of great power, with some of the justices of 
le bench or the other, and other learned men in the 
iw, to inquire, hear, and determine all manner of 
lonies, robberies, manslaughters, thefts, oppreasionB, 
mspiracies, and grievances done to the people against 
the law and custom of the land, as well by king's 
ministers as by others whatsoever they be, and that 
SB well within franchise as without" 

More stringent measures, however, appear to have 

»en required for repressing violence and disorder, and 

iree years after the above, 5 Edward 111. sec 14 was 

.* It recites, " Whereas in the Statute of Win- 
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1 By a footnote it appears that this and llie other alatutea of tJm reign 
were sent into Ireland in the fonn uf lettew-pjtt*;ii[t, with the writ fallow- 

: — "The King to his trusty and well-beloved Anthony de Lucy, his 

ioe of IraUnd, greeting. Certain statute« by us and the prelates, carls, 
and other great men of our realm set forth m divers our parlia- 

iLa dnoe we look upon us the government, we do send unto you in 
'form of letten-patent, commanding that the statutes aforvsaid and all the 
Ar(ic]«t therein contained, in our afuresaid lAnd of Ireland, as well within 
lilKftie* as without, you do cause to be publicly proclaimed, and, ho much 
M to y(vu and ear people of those parta beloogeth, to be lirmly kept aod 
oUerved." 

voui.— ^ 
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Chester (13 Edward T.) it is contained, that if 
stranger pass by the country in the night, of whom any 
hftve suspicion, he shall presently be arrested and 
delivered to the sheriff, and remain in ward till he 1^1 
duly delivered ; and because there have been dive^^ 
manslaughters, felonies, and robberies, done in times 
past by people that be called roberdesmen, wasters, 
and draw-latches, it is accorded. That if any man have 
any evil suspicion of such, be it by day or hy night, 
tliey shall be iiicoutiiicntly arrested and kept in prifiOD 
till the coming of the justices assigned to deliver the 
gaol, wlio shall proceed to the deliverance of such 
persons according to law." Thu.s the power given ly 
the statute of Edward the First to arrest suspicious 
persons in the night-time, is now extended to the day 
as well, and better provision is made for bringing such 
persons to trial. ' 

But the kiug's attention was not confined to estab- 
lishing order and repressing violence at home, or to the 
foreign wars in which he was engaged; he further aimed 
at increasing the power and improving the condition 
of the country by fostering commerce. In the second 
year of his reign, " The staples beyond sea, and on this 
side, ordained by hings in times past," were abolished, 
and merchant strangers were permitted freely to come 
and go with their merchandise. More full provision 
in this respect is also made by 9 Edward III., which 
recites, " That great duress and grievous damage have 
been done by some people of cities, boroughs, ports of 
the sea, and other places, which in long time past have 
not suffered nor yet will suffer merchant strangers nor 
others which do carry and bring in by sea or land wines 
and other livings and victuals, with divers other things 
necessary and profitable, to sell or deliver such wines, 
etc, to any other than to themselves, by reason where- 
of such stuff aforesaid is sold to the king's people more 
dear than they should be if such merchant strun 
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^■nd others might freely sell them to whom they would. 
Huid it is therefore ordained — *' Tliat all merehants, 
stran^iiers, and deuizeiis, and all other of what eet-ate or 
^^ndition soever they be, that will bring or sell corn, 
^^ines. averdepoia, tiesh, Hsli, and all other livings and 

Iictuale, wools, clothes, wares, merchandises, and all 
Uier things vendible, from whencesoever they come, 
y foreigners or denizens, at what place soever it be, 
ity, borough, town, port of the sea, fair, market, or 
^^Isewhere within the realm, may freely, without in- 
^^erruptioD, sell them to what persons it shall please 
them, as well to foreigners as to denizens," and all 
charters and usages to the contrary are declared void. 
^_ Fifteen years afterwards this ntjitute was confirmwl 
^By 25 Edward 111., which still more earnestly dc- 
^BouDces all impediment to the freedom of traffic. 
^^t directs that the above statute shall be in all points 
kept and maintained, and that any statute, charter, 
proclamation, usage, or judgment to the contrary 
"shall be void and holden for none." And further, 
that " every merchant or other, as well alien as 
denizen, that shall bring any manner of merchandises 
or chaffer to the city of London, or other cities, 
borough.s, towns, or porta of the sea, may freely, 
and without challenge or impeachment of any, sell 
in gross, or at retail, or by parcels, at his will, to 
all manner of people that will buy the same, notwith- 
standing any franchises, grants, or customs to the 
contrary ; sithence that such usages and fraufihises 
be to the common prejudice of the king and his 
people." This distinct assertion of the great principle 
that privileges were not to be enjoyed by one class 
■lo the injury of another, by the few to the prejudice 
^Hif the many, was doubtless most important. It, 
PBn fact, comprises all that luis been contended for by 
enlightened statesmen in every age, and its open 
recognition by the sovereign and legislature could 
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not fail of producing a beneficial effect upon all 
other sooial relations. If chartered and accustomed j 
privileges were not to be retained by corporationajH 
how could they l>e retained by individuals ? how 
could vassalage be maintained, or serfdom npbeld? 
The abolishing of such chartered privileges, and the 
reasons on which the abolition is here grounded, 
indicate a great advance in the march of freedom, 
socially and commei-cially. 

It has been said that "the more ancient statui 
for regulating the poor were enacted to repress theij 
vagrancy, not to provide for their maintenance, 
and it is impassible to deny the justice of this ob-^ 
servation. But the vagrant was generally a beggar, 
and the beggar was always a vagrant; so that it 
would have been extremely difficult, if not impossiblej^ 
for the legislators of that early period to discriminate™ 
between the two. They therefore took them together, 
apparently regarding them us identical ; and they , 
proliably hoped by repressing vagrancy to put a4^| 
end to all the evils connected with it. Accordingly, 
1349. in the " Statute of Labourers," so often refeired to 
ii"" by writers on the subject of the poor, it is among 
other things enacted — '* That because many valiant 
beggars, as long as they may live of begging, do 
refuse to labour, giving themselves to idleness and 
vice, and sometimes to theft and other abomination,^ 
none, upon pain of imprisoumeut, shall, under th^^| 
colour of pity or alms, give anything to such which" 
may labour, or presimie to favour ihom in their sloth, 
so that thereby they may be compelled to laboi 
for their necessary living." The "valiant beggars 
here described must be taken to include the vagrant 
class generally, to none of whom, if able to labour, 
are alms to be given ; but it is not prohibited to 
give alms to such as are not able to labour. 

1 Kolan'B Trtatue on Rdufand SaiUmeni. 
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prohibition in one case seems to be equivalent to 
a sanction in the other, and the distinction is left 
to be worked out and applied by the public. 

The reason assigned for passing this statute, 

^and the several enactments it contains, deserve 

irticulur notice, as throwing light on the condition 

)f the people in the year immediately following the 

it plague, which occurred in 1348, and swept 

)m east to west over the then known world, making 

le most frightful ravages. Jt reached Loudon the 

latter end of that year, and thence spread through- 

H^t England, attacking both man and beast ; and 

^Bt has been said that one half the population were 

Hdestroyed by the dreadful visitation. 

y Such was the period at which the " Statute of 
Labourers " was passed. It begins by stating, that 
" Because a great part of the people, and especially 
workmen and servants, late died of the pestilence, 
many, seeing the necessity of masters and great 
scarcity of servants, will not serve unless they may 
receive excessive wages, and some rather willing to 
beg in idleness than by labour to get their living"; 

I and then it goes on to direct " that every man and 
woman, of whatsoever condition, free or bond, able 
in body, and within the age of threescore years^ not 
living in merchandise, nor exercising any craft, nor 
having of his own whereof he may live, nor proper 
laud about whose tillage he may himself occupy, 
and not Be^^^ng any other, shall be bound to serve 
him whicli him shall require, and take only the 
wages, livery, meed, or salary which were accustomed 
to be given in the places where he oweth to serve. 
And if any such man or woman, being so required 
to serve, will not the same do, and that be proved 
by two true men before the sheriff, or the bailiil's 
or constables of the town, he shall anon be taken 
and committed to gaol, there to remain under strait 
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keeping till he find surety to serve in the fonn 
aforesaid." The Act then directs, that *' if adj 
reaper, mower, or other workmen or servant, retained 
in any man'a service, do dejiart frum tlie said service 
without reasonable cause or licence before the time 
agreed, he shall have pain of inipriaonment " ; an*! 
none under the same pain are to receive or retain 
any such in h\& service. And it is further directed 
"that no man pay, or promise to pay, any aerrani 
any more wages, liveries, meed, or salary, than was 
wont, nor in other manner demand or receive the 
same, upon pain of doubling of that, that so shall 
Ije paid, promised, required, or received, to him which 
thereof shall feel himself grieved, pursuing for the 
same." 

In like manner sadlers, skinners, white-taweis, 
cordwaiuers, tailors, smiths, carpenters, masons, tilew, 
shipwrights or boatbuilders, carters, and all other 
artificere and workmen, are prohibited from taking 
**for their labour and workmanship above the same 
that was wont to be paid to such persons five or 
six common years next before ; and if any man take 
more he shall be committed to the next gaol." The 
attempt to limit prices by law was not confined to the 
article of labour. The statute proceeds — " Butchers, 
fishmongers, hostelers, brewers, bakers, palters, and 
all other sellers of all manner of victual shall be 
bound to sell the same for a reasonable price, having 
respect to the price that such victual be sold at 
in the places adjoining ; so that the same .sellers 
have moderate gains reasonably to be required, ar- 
cording to the distance of the place from whence 
the said victuals be carried And if any sell such 
victuals in any other manner, and thereof be t^n- 
victed, he shall pay the double of the same that he 
BO received to the party damnified, or, in default of 
him, to any other that will pursue in his behalf" 
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copy of this statute was sent to each of the bishops, 

rith Q request that it might be published .in the 

lurches anct other places of his diocese, and that 

le would "direct the parsons, vicars, ministers of 

ich churches and others under him, to exhort and 

ivite their parishiouers, by salutary admonitions, 

labour and observe the ordinances aforesaid, as 

the present necessity requireth." 

It appears that the benefits expected from the 
above statute, notwithstanding the co-operation of the 
clergy, were not realised, for in leas than two years 
another was passed (25 Edward III.) in amendment lastkBi. 
and continuation of it. This Act begins by rcciting- 
** Whereas late against the malice of servants, which 
were idle and not willing to serve after the pestilence 
without taking excessive wages, it was ordained that 
such servants, as well men as women, should be bound 
to serve receiving salary and wages accustomed. And 
now, forasmuch as it is given the king to understand 
in this present parliament, by petition of the common- 
alty, that the said servants, having no regard to the 
^said ordinance, but to their ease and singular covetise 
lo withdraw themselves to serve great men and other, 
unless they have livery and wages to the double or 
treble of that they were wont to take before, to the 
real damage of the gi^eat men, and impoverishing of 
U the said commonalty"; wherefore it is ordained, scaie of 
that carters, ploughmen, drivers of the plough, shep- '"'^ 
herds, swineherds, deies, and all other servants, shall 
^tiike liveries and wages accustomed. Where wheat was 
^■ront to be given, they shall take it, or for the bushel 
^feod., at the will of the giver. They shall be hired to 
^^erve by a whole year, or by other usual terms, and 
^Jiot by the day. In time of " sarcling" or haymaking 
^Sieir wages are to be but a penny the day. A mower 
of meadows Ib to be paid for the acre 5d., or by the 
day SJ. Reapers of com in the first week of August 
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*2d., in the second and subsequent weeks 3d., and less 
in the county where less was wont to be given, " with- 
out meat or drink or other courtesie to be demanded, 
giveu, or takeu." Threshers are aot to take for thresh- 
ing a quarter of wheat more than 2d., and for the 
quarter of barley, beans» pease, and oats, Id., " if so 
much were wont to be given." 

The Act furtlier provides that the said servants are 
to be sworn twice in the year " to hold to do these 
ordinances," and it directs, " that none of them go ou 
of the town where he dwelleth in the winter, to servo 
the summer, if he may serve in the same town." But 
there is a saving in behalf of *' the people of the ^ 
counties of Stafford, Lancaster, and Derby, and poopleS 
of Craven, and of the marches of Wales and Scotland," ^* 
who ai*e permitted to come in harvest- time, and safely 
return, as they were wont to do beforetime. The per- 
mission thus given to the people of these districts to 
" go a liai-vesting " is a proof that the rural population 
of the southern parts of England was then, as in the 
present day, insufficient for performing the work re- 
quired at harvest-time ; and it may also be regarded as 
a proof that the mode of cultivation and the habits of 
the people iu the places named, were such as to admit 
of a portion of the population migrating to other 
districts at certain seasons, as has been the practi 
with 50 many of the Irish of late years. 

The wages of carpenters, masons, tilere, and other 
workmen of houses, are in like manner fixed by this 
Act. A master carjienter at 3d., and another at 2d. 
a day ; a master or free stone-mason 4d., other masona^M 
Sd.^and their servants Id.; tilers 3d,, and their knaves™ 
Id.; other coverers of fern and straw 3d., and their 
knaves Id. ; and plasterers and workers of mud wjdls 
and their knaves the same, without meat or drink. 
Carriers by land or by water, hostlers, \'ictuallers, 
cordwainers and shoemakers, goldsmiths, saddlers, ^ 
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loraesmiths, sporriers, taunere, curriers, tawera of 
Lthcr, tailors, and other workmen, ai-titiccrs, and 
:rvant8 not here specified, are to be "sworn Vefore 
bfac justices to do and use their crafts and oHiccs in 
[the manner they were wont to do in the time before." 
id in order to ensure the observance of the Act by 
ill these several parties, the stewards, bailiffs, and con- 
ibles of towns, ore to be sworn " to inquire diligently, 
>y all good ways they may, after ail who act contrary 
this ordinance, and certify their names to the jus- 
tices, when they shall come into the country to make 
'their sessions; so that the same justices, on being so 
certified of the names of the rebels, shall do them to 
be attached by their body to answer of such contempt, 
and to find surety to serve, and take and do their 
work, and sell things vendible, in the manner afore- 
said." And in case of any one being convicted of 
^breaking his oath, he is to be imprisoned forty days, 
id for a second conviction " he shall have imprisou- 
"ment of a quarter of a year; so 'that at every time he 

Ioffendeth, and is convict, he shall have double pnin." 
[ With reference to the above prices of labour, Hume 
^bservea : " It is remarkable that in the same reign 
the pay of a common soldier, an archer, wjia sixpence a 
day, which by the change both in denomination and 
value would be equivalent to near live shilliugs of our 
present money. Soldiers were then enlisted only for a 
very short time. They lived idle all the rest of the 
I year, and commonly all the rest of their lives. One 
I successfid campaign, by pay and plunder and the 
ransom of prisoners, was supposed to l>e a small for- 
tune to a maU) which was a great allurement to enter 
into the service." * 

The two statutes just noticed (23 & 25 Edward 
ill.) are identical in their object, and must be taken 
as forming one enactment. They both aim at cstab- 
> Hnuifl'i Hutory, vol. iL p. 496 of the ctUtiuu of 17S2. 
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lishing uniformity of price, as well for oommoditics u 
for labour, and they likewise aim at effecting such a 
distribution of the labourers as would, in the opinion 
of the fmmers of these Acts, secure a proportionate 
supply to each locality. A new element is thus intn^H 
duccd, and an attempt now first made to fix and rundoH 
permanent that which in its very nature is Tariable 
and uncertain, and this, moreover, at a time when theiH 
were more tiian ordinary obstructions in the way <^^ 
such legislation. The population of the country had 
been thinned by the destructive wars, foreign and 
domestic, of the preceding half-century, HarvUy four 
years had elapsed since the l>attle of Crecy,* and the 
fearful pestilence, said to have carried off nearly ft 
moiety of the people, had only just ceased its ravages. 
— At this period, when the labouring classes were 
diminished in number, and when the demand for 
labourers must consequently have been increased, the 
legislature commenced that series of attempts for 
establishing a low and uniform rate of wages, and also 
for contining the labourer to one particular locality, 
wliich was so long persevered in, intlieting much hanl- 
ship, impeding improvement, and in the latter case 
ending, after an interval of three centuries, in eetab> 
lishing a general law of settlement. 

Nine years after the last of the preceding Acta, 34 
Edwanl III. was passed, imposing an additional penalty 
upon all labourers and artificers who absented them- 
selves from service, and directing that they should Iw 
branded on the forehead with the letter F, ** in token 
of falsity." At the same time a fine of XIO WM 
imposed on the mayor and bailiffs of any town ** w 
refused to deliver up u labourer, ser\'ant, or artificer 
that had so left his service, together with a furth 
fine of 100 shiUings, to be paid to the person wh 



1 On the 25th of August 1346, urnlei Kdwatd III. and his heroic i 
" the Black Primyi." 
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slaim for such delivery had been so refweed, — a proof 
that the rural population were seeking to escape 

[from feudal servitude by taking refuge in towns. 

By 37 Edward III. a number of regulations were ises. 

fe«tahlished on a variety of subjects, beginning with iil 
the price of poultry, which was fixed at 4d. for a goose, 
the same for an old capon, 3d. for a young one, 2d. for 
a hen, and Id. for a pullet. The Act then directs that 
merchants shall deal in one sort of merchandise ouly, 
on penalty of fine and forfeiture, and commissioners are 
appointed to enforce this provision. In like manner 
liandicraftsmcn were restricted to one trade or mystery, 
and the diet and apparel of servants were minutely 
regulated. " Grooms and servants of lords, as well as 
they of mysteries and artificers," are to have meat 
once a day of flesh or of fish, and the remnant of milk 
butter and cheese and other such victuals, according to 
their estate; and they arc to have clothes for their ciotha to 
vesture or hosing, whereof the wliole cloth shall not the^MmT 
exceed two marks ; and they are to wear nothing of me^n. 
silk or of gold or silver embroidered ; and their wives ' 
and children are to be of like condition in their cloth- 
ing and apparel. The Act then, with .'similar exacti- 
tade, prescribes the clothing and apparel to be worn 
by " handicraftsmen and yeomen, and by esquires and 
gentlemen, and by merchants and citizens, and by 
knights and by the clergy," and lastly, by " carters, 
ploughmen, drivers of the plough, oxherds, cowherds, 
shepherds, swineherds, and other keepers of beasts, 
threshers of corn, and all manner nf people attending 
to huslmndry, and all other pcuple that have not forty 
ahillings of goods and chattels." These latter, from 
cho carter downwards, are prohibited from wearing 
'* any manner of cloth but blanket and russet of 12d. 
a yard, with girdles of linen, according to their estate ; 
and they are to eat and drink in the manner as per- 
taineth to them, and not excessively." And finjilly. 
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*' to the int«nt that thiB ordinance may be maintained 
and kept in all points without blemish, it is ordained 
that all makers of cloth within the realm shall con- 
form them to make their cloths according to the price 
limited by this ordinance." 

Such were the restrictions imposed at this period 
on native industry, and this, too, in the raign of one 
of our ablest sovereigns. It has been justly remarked, 
" that there is not a reign among those of the ancient 
English mouurchs which deserves more to be studied th 
that of Edward the Third, nor one where the domestii 
transactions will better discover the genius of th 
kind of mixed government which was then established 
in England."^ On this account, therefore, fuller 
extracts have been made from the statutes passed in 
this reign than might otherwise have been uecesaaiy^H 
with the view of affording an insight into the opinious^ 
then prevulcnt, an well as into the habit.s of the people, 
their position with respect to the superior classes, undfl 
the views of these latter iu regard to duties reciprocally 
required from them. 

That the at-lcmpfc to establish a uniform rate of 
wages was injudicious, that so far as the attempt 
succeeded it would prove mischievous, and that in the 
end it would entirely fail, we are now well assured. 
The same may be said of the attempt to regulate 
apparel, and the price of butcher's meat and other food. 
On these matters the general advance of intelligence 
has produced a corresponding improvement in modern 
legislation. But with respect to the restrictions 
imposed upon the labourer, chaining him as it were 
iu one particular locality — however hurtful it may 
have been to the labourers themselves, however mis- 
chievous to the masters, and however impolitic in 
other respects — modern legislation haa com para tiveljj 
made little a<lvancc. On this head, the ancient polic 

■ Hume's Iliaory of Sugland, Tot ii. p. 499. 
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ei continued to prevail in some shape or other, and 
tually exists even at the present day. 
The circumstancefl which led to these enactments, 
i the motives by which the legislature was influ- 
enced, are sufficiently indicated in the Acts themselves. 
The demand for labour at that time exceeded the 
supply. War and pestilence had destroyed vast num- 
bers of the people, and those who were left became 
of more value, of greater importance, required higher 
wages, were less obedient, leas tractable, and no doubt 
acted in various ways differently from what they were 
wont to do at former periorU — in short, they now 
probably tyrannised in their turn. This was all very 
natural ; and it was natural also that the employers of 
labour, and the master class generally, should feel 
aggrieved by such a change. They would probably 
look back to the times of villeinage and serfdom with 
regret, and might wish to re-establish that control 

^pver the labouring classes which had been lost in the 
progress of society, and the want of which they were 
by late events more urgently to feel, and to con- 
ider as necessary both for their own ease and for the 
jueral good. 
It has been recently stated by a high authority that 
the origin of the English Poor Laws " was an attempt 
substantially to restore the expiring system of slavery" ;* 
and this may, indeed, be said to have been the case as 
regards the statutes limiting the price of labour, and 
requiring persons to serve at certain rates of wages, 
and compelling residence in particular localities ; but 
it can hardly be so said with respect to the enactments 

Bbr repressing vagalwndage, wliieh was then the great 
and palpable evil of the day. The vagrant cIsas com- 
prised all the idle and the dissolute, the perpetrators 
of burnings, robberies, murders^ and every description 

1 See U) utide on Poor Law R«foni], understood to be vrriUen bjr Mr. 
ior, in the BdinburgK Btvifv, No. U9, rol, Iixit. p. 8, Oct. IMl. 
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of violence aud crime. Beggars were generally vagrants, 
and often not dietinguishable from them ; and against 
this vagabond and vagrant clas», taken as a whole, ' 
the coercive legislation of the period was directed, 
doubtless with a view to the suppression of violence 
and disorder, but without exempting the merely poor i 
and destitute, who, although less cnlpable, if culpable | 
at all. were still regarded as belonging to the class. ^d 
That there was at this time cause for coercivo^^ 
legislation cannot be denied. In describing the state 
of England at the end of Edward the Third's reign, 
Mr. Hume remarks: "As to the police of the kingdom 
during this period, it was certainly bettor than during 
times of faction, civil war, and disorder, to which 
England was so often exposed. Yet were there 
several vices in the constitution, the bad consequences 
of which all the power and vigilance of the king could 
not prevent. The barons, by their confederacies with 
those of their own order, and by supporting and 
defending their retainers in every iniquity, were the 
chief abettors of robbers, murderers, and rufHans of 
all kinds, and uo law could be executed against those 
criminalB. The Commons made continual complaints 
of the multitude of robberies, murders, rapes, and 
other disorders, which they say were become number- 
less in every part of the kingdom, and which they 
always ascribe to the protection that the criminals 
received from the great The King of Cyprus, who 
paid a visit to England in this reign, was robbed and 
stripped on the highway with his whole retinue."' On 
the preceding reign of Edward the Second, it is remarked: 
"The disorders of the times from foreign wars and 
intestine (li.ssensions, but above all, the cruel famine 
which obliged the nobility to dismiss many of their 
retainers, increased the number of robbers in the king- 
dom, and no place was secure from their incursio 

* Hume's Hilary, vol. IL pp. 493, 369, 321, and S27, edition of 1782. 
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They met in troops like armies, and overran the 
country. Two cardinals, themselves the pope's legates, 
notwithstanding the numerous train which attended 
them, were robbed and despoiled of thfir goods and 
equipage when they travelled on the highway." There 
was less disorder under Edward L, of whose reign 
the same writer remarks : " The chief obataele to the 
execution of ju.stice was the power of the great Iwrons ; 
and Edward was perfectly qualified, by his character 
and abilities, for keeping these tyrants in awe and 
restraining their illegal practices. He took earc that 
his subjects should do justice to eacli other, but he 
d always to have his own hands free in all his 
ctiona, both witli them and with his iRfiglilKiurs." 
Bat in the long and feelile reign of bis predecessor, 
eury the Third, which ended in 1272, a very different 
state of things existed. Mr. Hume, speaking of this 
reign, and quoting from the Chronicle of Dunstable, 
says, " that men were never secure in their houses, and 
that whole villages were often plundered by hands of 
robbers, though no civil wars at that time prevailed in 
the kingdom." 

These quottitious are inserted as testifying to the vnrraimoe 
disregard of law, and the violence, disorder, and in-LIjir™ 
security which liad prevailed throughout tlie country ^' 
for a very long period. Of this state of things 
vagabondism was Iwth a cause and consequence, and 
against vagabondage in its various forms the legis- 
lature directed its enactments. Tlieae, however, 
proved ineffectual They neither put an end to 
vagabondage nor pmvented persons from seeking to 
better their condition by change of service ; for in 
1376, just at the close of Eilward the Third's reign, 
we find the Commons making great complaints that 
Ber\'ants and labourers quitted service on tlie sliglitest 
cause, and then led an idle life in towns, or wandered 
in parties about the country, "many becoming beggars. 
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Others staff-strikers, but the greater number taking to 
robbing." To remedy these evils, the CommoDs 
propose — that giving relief or charity to persona able 
to work fihould be prohibited ; that vagrant beggare 
and staff-strikera should be imprisoned until they 
consented to return home to work ; and that whoever 
harboured a runaway servant should be liable to a fine 
of £10, an immense sum in those days. This proposal 
of the Commons, however, docs not appoar to havo 
been adopted by Parliament ; and the death o{ the 
king, not long after, put a stop to further proceedings 
in the matter for a time. 

The administration of Edward the Third was mncb 
less vigorous and popular in the latter years of his reign 
than it had been in the earlier portion ; and the 
disorders which he at first repressed with a atroog 
hand, began again to prevail, preparing the way for 
that struggle between the master and the servile 
classes which broke out with so much violence in the 
, time of his successor. The extreme youth and the 
feeble character of Richard the Second ill-qualified him 
for dealing with the difficulties of the position to which 
he succeeded, and his unfortunate reign of twenty-two 
years presents one continuous scene of violence and 
disorder. 

Tlie first Act in connection with our subject, after 
the accession of the new 80\*ereign, was 1 Richard IL 
cap. 6. It refers to grievous complaints by the Lords 
and Commons, of villeins and land-tenants withdraw- 
ing their services " under pretext of exemplification* 
from the Book of Domesday, and by their evil inter- 
pretation of the same they affirm themselves to be 
quit and utterly discharged of all manner of serrago 
(serfage) due as well of their body as of their said 
tenures, and will not suffer any distress or other 
justice to be made upon them, but do menace the 

isters of their lords, and gather themselves together 
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great routs, and agree by sucli confederacy that 
every one shall aid other to resist their lords with 
strong hand, to the great damage of their said lords 
and e\-il example to otlier to begin such riots." It is 
then ordained, that the lords which feel themselves 
grieved shall have special commissions under the great 
seal, addressed to the justices of peace and other 
sufficient persons, " to inquire of all such rebels, and 
of their offences, their counsellors, maintainers, and 
abettors, and to imprison all those that thei-eof shall 

Pe endited before them, as well for the time past as 
he time to come, without delivering them out of 
rison by mainprise, bail, or otherwise, without assent 
f their lords, till they thereof be attainted or acquit. 
Provided idways that if the said villeins or land- 
tenants, rebels, be thereof attainted, they shall in no 
wise be delivered till they have made a fine to the 
king, and also have the assent of their lords afore- 
said." 

This enactment plainly indicates what was then isys. 
working in the popular mind, which was further n. e*p. 6. 
manifested in the following year by the passing of 
2 Richard II. cap. 6, which recites that the king hath 
perceived, as well by complaints made to him as by 
bis own knowledge, " that divers of his liege people 
in sundry parts of this realm, as also the people of 
Wales, in the County of Hereford, and the people of 
t]ie County of Chester, with the counties adjoining, 
some of them claiming to have right to di^'ers lands, 
tenements, and other possessions, and some espying 
women and damsels unmarried, and some desiiing to 
make maintenance in their marches, do gather them 
together to a great number of men-of-arms and archers 
in the manner of war, and confederate themselves by 
oath and other confederacy, not having consideration 
to God nor to the laws of Holy Church, nor of the 
land, nor to right nor justice ; but, refusing and 
vou u — 4 
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setting apart all procesa of the Law, du ride in great 
routs in divers parts of England, and take possession 
and fix themselTes within divers manors, lands, and 
other possessions, of their own authority, and hold the 
same with such force, doing there many apparelmenta 
of war; and in some places do ravish women and i 
damsels, and bring them into strange countries, wher^B 
plejise them ; and in some placxs lying iu wait with" 
such routs, do Iwat and maim, murder and slay the 
people, for to have their wives and their goods, and 
the same women and goods retain to their own use ; 
and sometimes take the kind's liege people in thei^ri 
houec-s and Ijring and hold them as prisoners, and at^ 
the last put them to fine and ransom, as it were in 
a land of war ; and sometimes come before the justices^ 
in their sessions in such guise with great force, where- 
by the justices be afraid, and not hardy to do the 
law; and do many other riots and horrible offences, 
whereby the realm is put in great trouble," etc Foff 
remedy of which evils, and desiring above all things 
the peace and quietness of the realm, and that the ^ 
good laws and customs thereof be kept and maintained " 
in all points, and offenders duly punished, it ia 
ordained by the king, with the assent of Parliament, 
"that none be so hardy from henceforth as to do 
anything that shall be in affray of the people or 
against the peace." And it is further ordained, 
" that certain sufficient and valiant persons, lords 
and others, shall be assigned by the king's com- 
mission in every county, which shall have power, as 
soon as they know or be credibly certified of any 
assemblies, routs, or riutings, of offenders, baratours, ■ 
and other such rioters, in affray of the people aud 
against the peace, to arn^t them incontinent without 
tarrying for indictments or other process of law, 
pecially the chieftains aud leaders of such routs, 
i send them to the next gaol, with the cause of 
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their arrest clearly put in writing, there to abide till 
the coming of the justices into the country, without 
being delivered in the meantime hy mainprise, hiiil, or 
other manner." 

The daring outrages here described seem to warrant 
the application of such a remedy as is here provided ; 
yet from some cause, whether of its maladministration, 
or the dislike of the "valiant persons" selected to 
carry it into effect, or jealousy of the sovereign power, 
this enactment seemed " very grievous " to the 
Commons, and at their prayer it was " utterly repealed 
annulled" the next year, and all who had been 
nnprisoned under it, " without other indictment," were 
dechired to be *' utterly delivered." An eminent 
writer on Constitutional Law remarks, with reference 
to the immediate repeal of this enactment at the 
instance of the Commons, that "so sensitive was their 
jealousy of arbitniry impriaoument, tliat they pre- 
ferred enduring riot and robbery to chastising them 
by any means that might atlbrd a precedent to 
oppression, or weaken men's reverence for Magna 
CharU."' 

These two statutes of Richard the Second show that 
& great social revolution was then in progress. Persona 
who had long been held in a state of bondage were 
day by day more strenuously manifesting their deter- 
mination to be free ; and the smaller holders of land, 
who were liable to be wdled upon by their lords for a 
certain amount of labour, or were required to perform 
certain services in lieu thereof, were evading the 
performance, and obtaining by force or by fraud 
exemption from their accustomed tasks. It was in 
short a struggle of the servile many against the claims 
of the superior few; and, like all such sti*uggles, it 
was pretty certain in the long run to terminate in 
fiivoor of the greater number. Yet the nobility and 

> UalUtn'B Middle Ages, voL iu. p. S&3. 
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gentry, the chivalry of Eugland, strove hard to retain 
their ancient authority over their vassals, and re- 
linquished it only, as it wcre^ inch by inch, as it waa 
successively wrested from them by the pertinacity 
of the peasantry and the people, who it must he 
confessed did not always make a right use of their 
victory. fl 

Tliis cont^^st could not fail to generate a certain 
amount of hostile feeling between the master and 
inferior classes, and it is remarkable that a similar 
state of things existed at this time both in Flanders 
and in France, the two countries most intimately 
connected with England, and with whose people our 
own were in habits of continual intercourse. There 
can be little doubt therefore that the feeling prevalent ■ 
in one country was communicated to, and produced an 
effect on the others. The movement in each tended to 
the same objects, that is, to the emancipation of the ^ 
people from villeinage and forced servitude of every fl 
kind, and to an assertion of personal freedom and ~ 
equality of civil rights. lu Flanders this spirit of 
independence was nurtured by the commercial enter- 
prise and manufacturing industry which had long 
flourished there ; and which, wherever prevalent, has 
not failed to give rise to free and liberal institutions. 
England must have felt somewhat of a like influeuce, 
commerce having been fostered and encouraged through- 
out the long reign of Kdward the Third, as the numerous 
Acts respecting it passed therein sufficiently testify. 
He lUso promoted the eatiiblishmeut of a native woollen 
manufacture, English wools having previously been for 
the most part exported, generally to Flanders, for the 
purpose of being there made into, cloth. 

Karly in the summer of 138J, less than three 
years after the passing of 2 Richard II., the outbreak ^ 
under Wat Tyler took place. The ostensible cause fl 
was the people's dislike of the poll-tax of a groat a ™ 
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head, which had been imposed in 1377 upon every 
|)er8on of fourteen and upwards ; but the public mind 
was then in a state fitted for the reception of any 
violent impulse. The train was laiJ, and a casual 
spark would ignite it. The explosion was in this 
instance cauned by the iuileccnl conduct uf h collector 
of the tax towards a young female, the daughter of 
one Walter, a tyler, residing in the town of Dartford, 
who immediately with his hammer beat out the 
collector's brains. The bystanders applauded the 
action, and flew to arms, exclaiming that it was 
time for tlie people to assert their liberty, and take 
Wngeance on their oppressors ; and the flame rapidly 
prc^ throughout the country. Walter the Tyler. 
or " Wat Tyhr " as commonly called, was appointed 
their captain, and, by the time the insurgents reached 
Blacklieath, their num})er is said to have amounted to 
a hundred thousand. The demands made by these 
peasant rebels were four — 

1st. The total abolition of slavery for themselves 
and their children for ever. 

2nd. The reduction of the rent of good land to 4d. 
the acre. 

3rd. The full liberty of buying and selling, like 
other men, in alt fairs and markets. 

4th- A general pardon for all pa.st offences. 

These demands would not now Ijc all considered 
unreasonable, except the second, the tenor of which 
warrants the supposition that the insurgents did not 
consist of the peasantry alone, but that the inferior 
tenants and occupiers of land took part in tlie move- 
ment. The demands were at once acceded to by the 
young king ; but the insurgents became more exacting 
as their numlwrs increased, and the commotion was 
at length terminated by the death of Wat Tyler in 
Smithfleld, and by the king's putting himself at the 
head of the rioters when Tyler fell, and calling upon 



Ab peaffe tm UBam \am m xhdr leader, which, aitet 
afitde wni i ^ ikmf nstmrtiYelT did. 

Thk ^iMthiwih- m mot »— tfiiipd to the ooanties near 

Arooghoat the whole of 
the had u ia avowed similar 
obyeeta. The power of tb hMazgents, however, fell 
with the rfaprfnna of tbeor nun body at Smithfield ; 



and alAoq^ tbae wm at fint aome talk of aholishiofl^ri 



villrinagr, with a view to the preveotion of simi 
oothnaiB in fatsie, the great lords and the master 
daas, when the danger was over, evinced tittle dis- 
poation to adopt a more liberal policy, cither by 
enoDcqfkatiiig their aerh, or relinquiahtng any of their 
iXL old presenptiTe right& On the assembling of Porlia- 
u. ment an Act was passed (5 Richard 11.) granting 
pardon to all who had exceeded the limit of law in 
repressing the late " insurrection of %'illeins and other 
offenders," and ordaining that "all maniuuissioos, 
obligations, releasee, and other bonds, made by com- 
pulsion, duress, and menace in the time of the Ute 
rumour and riot, shall be wholly annulled and holden 
for void " ; and any person who should in future make 
or begin any such riot and rumour is declared to be a 
traitor to the king and to the realm. Thus ended tliis 
brief struggle for liberty on the part of the people. 
But although apparently fruitless at the time, it 
served to show the power of the masses wheu roused 
into action by any strong impulse, however sudden 
and impremeditated. It also taught the superior 
orders that there were limits to their authority, and 
that forlvearance and conciliation were necessary even 
for their own security^ — an important lesson, fraught 
with great benefit to the servile cla.sses, and tending 
to their gradual but certain amelioration. 
»i. The imiwsitioii of the poll-tAX, which led to Wat 

frpnutiOT. Tyler's rebellion, afforded means for estimating the 
amount of the population. There were doubtless many 
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omissions, but it appears that 1,367,239 persons paid 
the tax, exclusive of Wales, Chester, and Durham ; 
and Mr. Chalmers concludes that the population uf 
England and Wales at that time was about 2,330,000. 
Mr. M'Culloch coucurs in this coodusion, which he 
thinks "is not very wide of the mark" ; but he further 
observes, that " the data arc obviously too loose and 
unsatisfactory to enable any one to pronounce with 
any certainty with respect to it.'" 

Two years after these events, by 7 Richard II. cap. 5, ism. 
the Statute of Winchester (13 Edward !.)» was again u^^, 
confirmed, as was also the 5 Edward III. cap. 14.* And 
at the same time it was ordained " that the justices 
and the sheriffs in every county shall have power to 
inquire of all vagabonds and feitors, and upon them to 
do that the law demandeth ; and that bailiffs, con- 
stables, and other governoi-s of towns and places where 
such feitors and vagabonds sliall come, shall be em- 
powered to examine them diligently, and compel them 
to find surety for their good bearing ; and if they 
cannot find such surety, they shall be sent to the next 
gaol, there to remain till the coming of the justices for 
deliverance of gaols, who shall do upon such feitors and 
vagabonds that which to them best shall seem by the 
law^." This enactment is exceedingly vague, and seema 
to have aimed at finding a remedy for an evil of great 
magnitude, by conferring an almost unlimitetl power 
on the judges, in whose discretion the law itself as well 
as its application was thus vested ; but, like all which 
preceded it, this enactment failed as a remedy for the 
evils complained of, and vagabonds, " feitors," and 
mendicants continued to infest the country as l>cfore. __ 

We are now arrived at 12 Richard II., the statute isss. 
which has been usually considered the origin of our ii. 
English Poor Law, But in the present work all 

' M'CullDch'a StatiilitiU Actounl of th* Brituh Empirtt vol i. p. 396. 

*AnU, S8uid33. 
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enactments affecting the industrious cloaaes, or bearing 
materially upon the condition of the people, are 
reganled as partaking more or less of the nature of 
a Poor Tjaw, every such enactment being intended to 
prevent the occurrence and spread of poverty, or to 
apply a remedy wherever it so existed as to be a 
nuisance or source of danger to the community. The 
12 Richard II. is, however, a very important statute. 
It begins by confirming the two statutes of 23 & 25 
Edward III.* respecting artificers and servants, and 
then ordains " That no servant or labourer, be he man 
or woman, shall depart at the end of his term out of 
tlie hundred, rape, or wapentake where he is dwelling, 
to ser\'e or dwell elsewhere, or by colour to go in 
pilgrimage, unless he bring a letter-patent containing 
the cause of his going, under the king's seal, which for 
this intent shall be assigned to tlie keeping of some 
good man at the discretion of the justice of the peace. 
And if any servant or labourer be found in any city or 
borough or elsewhere wandering without such letter, he 
shall be taken and put in the stocks, and kept until he 
hatli found surety to return to his service, or to serve 
and labour in the town from whence he came." And 
it ia further ordained that none receive such servant or 
labourer without such letter testimonial, upon a pain to 
be limited by the justices ; and likewise that servants, 
artificers, and apprentices " shall be compelled to serve 
in harvest, to cut, gather, and bring in the corn." 

Complaint is then made that " servants and 
labourers will not serve and labour without out- 
rageous and excessive hire, and much more than hath 
been given in any time past, so that for scarcity of the 
said 'servants and labourers the husbands and land- 
tenants may not pay their rents, nor scarcely live 
upon their lands, to the great damage and loss as well 
of the lords as all the commons ; and also because the 
* Anitj pp. 36 and 3d. 
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lirea of the said servants and labourers have not been 
>ut iu certainty before this time," — wherefore it is 
ordained that the foUowing shall be the wages of 
irvanta in husbandry : — 

A buliff, hy the f vor, witli one eoil of cluthce . . .13 
A master bine, carter, and Bliupli^rd, each . . .10 
The oxhen) and llie cuwLerd, each . . . .OB 

The nrineheni, deyrie wuman, and a wouum labourer, each 
A dhT«r of Uie I>luug1i, at thu moot . . . . .70 

[' and every other labourer and servant according to 

degree, and less in the county where less was wont 

be given, without clothing, courbesie, or other 

sward by covenant." And if any give or take more 

lian is above specified, for the first ofl'ence. the giver 

id the taker are each to pay the value df the excess 

given or taken, and for the second offence double 

; amount, and for the third offence treble the 

ount ; and in default of such payment, to " liftve 

rty days' imprisonment." 

It would seem from these enactments that there Agriciti. 

was a deficiency of agricultural labourers at this time, inbonren. 

which is further indicated by a subsequent provision in 

he Act, directing " that he or she which use to labour 

t the plougli and cart, or other labour or service of 

usbandry, till they be of the ago of twelve years, 

hall abide at that labour without being put to any 

mystery or handicraft ; and if any covenant or bond of 

pprentice be from henceforth made to the contrary, 

the same shall be holden for none." The people were 

now therefore apparently being drawn from the rural 

difitricta into towns, by the higher wages and greater 

mfort to be obtained there. The same is shown to 

ve been the case in 1360, by the passing of the 34 

Iward III., and the apprenticing of youths and 

ildrcn to trades and other urban occupations would 

another drain upon the country population ; whilst 

c great boon of freedom from semtude, which 
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villeins and serfs acquired by residing a year and a 
day in a town, could not fail of making them eager 
to remove thither, whenever they could escape from 
their rural masters. ^M 

Tlie towns would naturally increase in wealth O^^ 
arts and ciWlieation extended, and with tliis extension 
there would be an increased demand for labour. 
Various manufactures — the establishment of whicflH 
Edward tlie Third wisely promoted — had now, moreovei^^ 

The towu taken root, and were producing their usual fruits, 
diftuaing iutelligence, and liberalising and improving 
the habits of all who came within their influence, 
this diffusion of intelligence and improvement, t: 
towns were the centres ; and it was as natural th 
the rural population should be drawn to them, as tb 
the lords of the soil should regard them with jealo 
and dislike. Town communities have ever been th 
advocates of freedom, and the opponents of Uyann 
in any shape. 

After thus prohibiting servants and labourers from 
wandering, whether in search of employment or fi 
otlier cause, and fixing tlie rates of wages to be paid to' 
them, the Act directs " That every person that goeth 
begging, and is able to serve or labour, it shall be do 
of him as of him that departcth out of the hund 
or other place without letter testimonial, as afore 

TTieimpo- Said." And "that beggars impotent to seri-^e sh 

abide in the cities and Utvfns where they be dwelling 
at the time of the proclamation of this statute ; and 
the people of the cities and towns will not, or may n 
suffice to fijid them, that then the said beggars sh 
draw them to other towns within the hundred, rape, 
wapentake, or to the towns where they were bo: 
within forty days after the prochiraation made, aui 
there shall continually abide during their lives." 

This is the first enactment in which the impote 
poor are directly named as a separate class, which is 
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chief reason that it has been referred to as the 
fin of our Poor Lawa. But although " beggars im^ 
^tent to serve " are directed to remaiu for the rest of 
leir lives in the places where they were bom, or were / 
len resident, no provision is made for their sustenance/ 
such places — no relief is there provided for them ;/ 
they are left to chance or casual charity fot( 
>port, the only object apparently being to prevent^ 
ieir wandering about the country. Some approach 
Che principle of settlement seems to have been in 
minds of the framers of this aUtute, since the im- 
>tent poor are required to abide or remain in certain 
; but as no obligation is imposed on those places 
afford them support, it cannot be said that eitheii' 
ttlement or compulsory relief was directly contem^ 
ited- Both the one and the other had their origin 
. subsequent period ; and the chief characteristic of 
12 Richard 11. is its having openly recognised the 
cinction between "beggars able to labour," and 

impotent to serve." % 

The attempt made in this statute to restrain ser- 
its and labourers from quitting the hundred, rape, 
wapentake where they were dwelling, and the 
ipt to regulate the amount of wages they were 
receive, require no comment. Both the one and 
other must have proved futile. The latter was 
fcteiy found to be so, for in the year following, 
13 Bichard II. cap. 8, it was enacted, " Forasmuch issb-do. 
a man cannot put the price of com and other ii. 
ictualfl in certAin," the justices in sessions at Easter 
and Michaelmas " shall make proclamation, according 
to the dearth of victuals, how much every mason, car- 
penter, tiler, and other craftsmen, workmen, and other 
labourers by the day, as well in harvest as in other 
times of the year, after their degree, .shall take by the 
day, with meat and drink, or without meat and drink, 
between the two sessions beforcsaid." And it is further 
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ordered that " victuallers shall have reasonable gaina, 
according to the discretion and limit^ition of the '^M 
justices, and no more, upon pain to be grie\ i: 
punished." It may also be inferred that the redac- 
tions lis to the residences of the impotent poor luul 
been found inconvcuieut in some casen, as three y«n 
later, by 15 Richard II. cap. G, it was enacted, that io 
every licence of the appropriation of any parish chciti 
(that is, the appropriation of its revenues to some 
cathedral, monastic, or other religious institution), 
shall be expressly provided that " the diocesan 
ordain a couvenient sum of money to be distribii 
yearly of the fruits and profits of the same to the 
parishioners, in aid of their living and sustenance 
ever " ; aud this enactment was confirmed in the foUoi 
ing- reign. 

The 13 Richard II. cap. 13, is nn act of some i] 
portance in connection with our subject, it being ti 
first of that series of enactments for the preservation 
game which have had a certain influence on our 
population, and been not altogether without it on thi 
in the towns. The Act recites — " Forasmuch as diven' 
artificers, labourers, servants, aud grooms keep grey- 
hounds and other dogs, and on the holydays, wh( 
good Christian people be at church hearing di^ 
service, they go hunting in parks, warrens, and cotud- 
gries of lords and others, to the very great destrut 
of the same ; and sometimes under such colour thi 
make their assemblies, conferences, and conspiradi 
for to rise and diftoliey their allegiance." It is th( 
ordained and assented — *' That no manner of artificer, 
labourer, nor any other layman, which hath not lands or 
tenements to the value of 40s. by year, nor 
nor other clerk, if he l>e not advanced to 
of £10 by the year, shall have or keep from heuceforth' 
hound, or ot 



any greyhound, 
they use fyrets, 



or other dog to hunt ; nor ahi 
nets, harepipes, nor cords, nor 
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Other engines, for to take or destroy deer, hares, nor 
conies, nor other gentlemen's game, upon pain of one 
year's imprisonment ; and that the justices of peace 
have power to inquire, and shall inquire, of the 
offenders in this behalf, and punish them by the pain 
aforesaid." We here see a privileged class and a pro- 
perty qualification established, and penalties imposed 
on persons taking game if not so qualified, who are 
likewise prohibited from keeping dogs, ferrets, nets, or 
engines of any kind by which " gentlemen's game " 
may be taken or destroyed. This constitutes the 
groundwork of our game-laws, which, with various 
modifications, have continued to the present day. 
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CHAPTER II 
A.D. 1399-1509 

iMVtf of Heniy IV. — [*rogre« of itiiproTcmrnt — Waaltli and iQt«lIi9>w> 
of towiui — Enactments nil&ting to thi* Welsh — ^Apprenticing iu Ujwiu— 
Increase of vagrancy — TranBitian from ramalAge to inrlcjiendmrr— 
Necessity of relief for poverty — Lavs ot Uonry V. — Po]>ulaUon — AboH 
of charitiea — Wan with France — Lavh of Uunry VI. — R^[al*lio& <^ 
-wages — Threatening letters — Restrictions on foreign merchaiitB — Sok 
of wages — I*ric4! of wheat — Cade's insarrection — Ijawaof Kdward IV.— 
Sumptuary lan-a— Iteniarks by Adam Smith and BlockatoDe— C4» 
tnercial proliibitions — State of agriculture — liawn of Ricfaanl 11I.~ 
Restrictiana on Italian merchants — Wars of York and ThiiimIw 
Denlint! of feudalism — Laws of Henry VII. — General iniproTaBtfl-> 
Alarm at increase of pasturage — Yagabonda and beggars — MixU&xtaa 
of apprenticeship lawR — Scale of Wages — Maritime adrentu»~ 
Vagrancy — l>eath and character of Henry VII. — Population, 

In September 1399, Richard the Second was deposed, 
on the ground of his being weak, violent, and in- 

Henry IV. capable of govciTiing ; and his coiwin, the Diike of 
Lancaster, succeeded him under the name of Henrj" 
the Fourth. 

However doubtful may have been the right of Hcorv 
to the Crown, he began his reign judiciously, by pro- 
viding for the protection of traders, whether foreign or 
1395. native. 1 Henry IV. cap. 17, recites and confinus the 

iv.«p.77. statute passed in the sixth year of his predecessor, by 
which it was ordained, *' that every foreigner and alien, 
being of the king's amity, and coming to the city o/ 
London, and other cities, boroughs, and towns wirJiin 
the reiUm, as well within the liberties as without, witit 
fish and all manner of other victuals, there tarryiiig 
and returning, shall be from henceforth under the 
safeguard and special protection of the king." l*his is 
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it 80 full, nor ^ivcn in so free a spirit, as in 9 & 25 
ird III.* There ia a hearty and compreheusive 
icstnefis in the wording of these statutes, which 
last have told well with mercliaiits, both foreign and 
itivc, and given them confidence in their dejUings. 
;gal protection, and the opportunity of free inter- 
ige of commodities, are, in fact, all that traders 
[uire — everything else depends upon the wants of 
le parties with whom they deal, upon abundance in 
le place and deficiency in another — in short, upon 
ipply and demand. This important truth appears to 
ive been well understood by Edward the Third. He 
mraged trade by protecting traders. He naturalised 
woollen manufacture by encourajf^ng Flemish 
reavers to settle here, and protecting them in their 
orations. And thus he laid a foundation for im- 
>vemeDt on the sure ground of the profitable employ- 
lent of capital, by which labour would be developed 
le condition of the people be ameliorated, and through 
rhich their freedom from vassalage and their social 
levation would eventually be acfiieved. 
During the preceding half-ccntury.comprising twenty Progrcw of 
je&rs of the reign of Kichard the Second, and the last iMatT*" 
thirty years of Edward the Third, great improvement 
had taken place in the condition of the people and o£ 
the country generally. In the early part of Edward's 
reign, pestilence and war had thinned the population 
id retarded improvement ; but the firm and %'igorou8 
)vemment that he after n time succeeded in estab- 
ling, and the encouragement and protection he so 
iiy extended to trade, could not fail of operating 
sneficially, and the effects continued throughout the 
)ble reign of his successor, notwithstanding the dis- 
lera by which it was disgraced, and the violence by 
ich it was terminated. The seeds of amelioration 
thus sown struck deep into the soil, and the mild 
1 AnU, pp. 34 and 3a. 
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influence of commerce prepared the way 
hastened their growth and development. 

The comparative freedom and man^r comforts en- 
joyed by persona residing in a town, would naturally 
excite a desire for similar enjoyments in the 
population, who were then iu a state of sei 
dependence, and jiossessed scarcely any of the 
forts and few of the conveniences of life. If a villeiff 
succeeded in acquiring a little property he was driven 
to conceal it, as, if discovered, it would belong to his 
master; and in order to preserve it, he would probably 
take, the first opportunity of escaping to a town, where, 
Superior if he could conceal himself from the pursuit of his lord 
inteni(t«'JrM for a year and a day, he would be thereafter free. 
townS. Whatever stock was accumulated by the most indus- 
trious and intelligent of the peasantry, was naturally ' 
therefore transferred to the towns, where alone it could 
be securely enjoyed ; and hence the increase, and in 
most cases the superior wealth and intelligence, of the 
urban population. ^M 

At the accession of Henry the Fourth, emancipation^ 
from villeinage had doubtless made considerable pro^ 
gress, compared with what existed at the Conquest, oi 
century afterwards. The rebels in Wat Tyler's inst 
rection were many of them, if not mostly, villeins, an( 
their demands show them not to have been ignorant o^j 
their natural rights and the great essentials of libertj^f 
Although their requests, granted at first, were aftei^^ 
wards revoked, and although manv of them were 
punished, it may still be presumed that the spirit thej^ 
manifested, and the success they for a time achieve^^^ 



would not be without effect upon their masters, nor 
fait to stimulate a continual longing after freed 
in those of their class. With such a desire actu 

he transition 
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from a state of servitude to one of free Ul 
could hardly fail of being rapid, despite the 
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Ities by which every such change is necessarily 

The first two or three years of Henry's reign were 

ifltracted by ci^-il commotions, the natural attendants 

m his irregular accession to the throne. The Percies 

the north rebelled against him, and the Welsli under 

>wen Glendower endeavoured to throw off the dominion 

[Of England. The ancient feud between Celt and Saxon 

[broke forth with renewed inveteracy, plunging all the 

[border counties into a state of turmoil and insecurity. 

Jthough these circumstances may not have materially 

I retarded the great change from servitude to freedom 

[then in progress, they must necessarily have impeded 

iprovement in other respects. The excesses com- 

litted by the Welsh, judging from the legislation to 

Vhich they gave rise, appear to have been very great, 

I and mnst have tended to throw .the two races atill 
fcirther apart, instead of promoting their amalgamation, 
which would have been highly advantageous to both. 
In 2 Henry IV. cap. 16, complaint is made " that 
the people of Wales, sometimes by day and sometimes 
by night, cometh within the counties joining upon the 
marches of Wales, and doth take divers distresses of 
horses, oxen, kine, sheep, swine, and other goods, and 
the same doth carry away. And also doth daily arrest 
the people of the said counties coming with their mer- 
chandises or other their goods and chattels, to the 
great impoverishing of the people of the said counties." 
For prevention of which evils, the lords marches are 
directed to keep sutlicient waiil ; and it is, moreover, 
ordained that no Welshman shall be permitted to 

* purchase lands in Englaud, and that no " whole 
Englishman " shall be convicted at the suit of any 
Welshman, except by an English judge or jury. It 
appears that hostile feelings towards the Welsh con- 
tinued to increase ; as two years afterwards by 4 
Henry IV. cap. 29, it was ordained that no Welshman 
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ahould be permitted to carry arms ; that neither 
tuals nor armour were to be taken into Wales ; that 
WeUhmen were not to have cnstles, and that all cAStles 
and walled towns in Wales were to be kept by Engliah- 
raen ; and lastly, tlmt " nn Englishman who marri 
himself to a Webhwonian shall not be put in an 
office in Wales or in the marches of the same." 

It was not until the seventh year of Henry's reign 
that lie seems to have had leisure to attend tx) the 
domestic condition of his people. The statutes of 25 
Edward III. and 12 Richard II.,' "touching labourers, 
artificers, and other .s^-^rvants of husbandry," were then 
confirmed by 7 Henry IV. cap. 17, which goes on 
further to recite, with respect to the apprenticing of 
I children, that, " notwithstanding the good statutes 
aforemado, infantj?, whose fathers and mothers have 
no land, nor rent,, nor other living, but only their 
service or mystery, l)c put to survc and bound appren- 
Iticea to divers crafts within cities and boroughs, some- 
time at the age of twelve years, sometime within the 
said age, and that for the pride of clothing and other 
evil customs tliuL servants do use in the same ; so that ii 
there is so great scarcity of labourers and other servantaS 
of husbandry, thjit the gentlemen and other people of 
the realm be greatly impoverished for the cause afore- 
said," — for remedy whereof it is ordained, "That no j 
man or woman, of what estate or condition they be,H 
shall put their son or daughter of whatsoever age to 
serve as apprentice to no cnift nor other labour within 
any city or borough, except he have land or rent to the 
value of twenty shiJlings by the year at the least, upon 
pain of one year's imprisonment, and fine and ransom 
at the king's will ; and if any covenant be made to the 
contrary, it shall be holden for none." If any person 
received an apprentice contrary to this ordinance, he 
was to forfeit a hundred shillings. 

* Ante, pp. 39 and CO. 
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The object of this enactment is explained in th^ 

kmble. There was a scarcity of servants and othci 

..abourere in husbandry, and this scarcity would be inJ 

[creased by apprenticing children to handicrafts and other\ 

jctipations iu Iflwns, which it aj)peara was atil] prac- 

*d in contravention of the Act of Richard the Second,J 

iuch apprenticing was, therefore, felt to be a grievance 

>y *' the gentlemen and otlier people of the i*ealm " — 

[meaning of course the landowners and master class, 

^wlio would by this means lose the control over some 

>{ their villeins, vassals, or servants, since every child 

Fbo apprenticed would become hcc, in like manner as 

l«very adult person who resided in a town for the space 

lOf ft year became free. We cannot wonder therefore 

It the jealousy and dislike of towns, and of this 

itice of apprenticing children therein, felt by the 

inristorracy and the lords of the soil, nor at their 

(ftttempting to prevent the consequences to which they 

iw it would give rise, 

Thiii statute of Henry the Fourth further directs, 

it ** once in the year all the laljourera and artificers 

[dwelUng in the same leet, shall be sworn to serve 

(and take for their service after the form of the aaid 

itutea (25 Edward III. and 12 Richard II.); and 

they refuse that to do, they shall be put in the 

;k8 within the town where they be taken, for 

days, without bail or mainprise, till they will 

ike gree, and from thence they shall be sent to 

le gaol." This was the last Act of Henry the 

^ourth'a reign having reference to our present subject ; 

id it will l»e seen that little more was done by 

lim than to confirm the Acts of his two immediate 

under whom the change from a state 

fitge to one of frecilom was continually ad- 

rancing. This change, most important in itself, 

ried with it a variety of consequences, which 

irobably were not contemplated at the time, nor 
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felt till long afterwards. One of these consequen 
requires to be noticed, it being immediately connecte^j 
with the subject in hand. ^B 

/"■^ iSo long as the great body of the people were hel^^ 
in bondage, without indi\ndual rights or responsi- 
-XL bilities — so long as they were the property of the 
-^ owners of the soil, of which it may be almost said 

they formed a part — they could not be considered i 
poor in the legal sense of the term. They were the 
absolute property of their masters, who must provide 
for their wants, as the condition on which they com 
manded their services. They were not, in strictn 
subjects of the st^itc, but bondmen, servants, shi 
of the territorial lords, who were responsible for 
their conduct, and to whom they looked for protection 
/iind support. No sooner, however, did this state o^fl 
absolute dependence on their masters cease, and the^ 
people begin to assert the right of free action, and_j 
to undertake their own natural responsibilities , thaflH 
poverty or want more or le.s8 intense must have 
occurred among them — want, for which there was uo 
, legally appointed means of relief — poverty, from the 
Ipressure of which there was no immediate refuge. , 
Bm&n«ipa. A man freed from vassalage, and thus pressed hj^| 




Ttnau«e his necessities, with nothing more than his own" 
iBcnut" efforts to rely upon, would often and almost uu- 
"'™"^' avoidably Income a wanderer, in search of employ- 
ment as tt means of subsistence if of industrious 
and honest habits, in search of subsistence by other 
courses if idle or dishonestly disposed. As the num 
of persons thus freed from bondage increased 
number of such wanderers would increase like 
and with this increase of number there would be a 
greater tendency to evil courses, as well as a greater 
power of working mischief, and thus their existence 
would become a source of danger to the rest of the 
community — for what can be more dangerous than a 
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ly of men linked together by a common want, 
id sufficiently numerous to set tlie law at nought, 
id enforce their demands however disorderly or 
:travagant ? 

Such was the state of things which had been 

riulually growing up, and against which legislation 

directed, but apparently with little success, from 

le time of Edward the First downwards. By 12 

tichard IL* an attempt was made to separate 

le imputent poor from the great mass of itinerant 

»rerty, and to compel them to relinquish their 

ragrant habits and become stationary. But as no-^ 

>roviflion was made for their support within the 

itnits to which they were thus restricted, they would, 

a matter of course, if not of necessity, continue 

resort to the places where they could moat readily 

obtain the means of satisfying their want.s ; and, 

)st the cravings of actual want, legal restrictions 

>re»ent but a feeble barrier. . 

Tlie chief difficulty, however, was not with respecti 
the impotent poor, whose infirmities reudcred\ 
hem comparatively powerless for mischief — it was\ 
»e unemployed able-bodied wanderers, professedly i 
seeking employment, who constituted the greatca^ 
difficulty. A portion of these wanderers may be pre- 
sumed to have been desirous of living by honest 
labour; but many, and probably the largest number- 
were of a different class, idle or vicious, beggar^ 
^feather than workers, and not unfrequently the per- 
^Betrators of crimes which their numbers enabled them', 
^Bo commit with impunity. This was an evil perhaps 
unavoidably resulting from the breaking up of vassal- 
age and serfdom. The slave could not be immeduitely 
langed int^j a free labourer. There must of necessity TmHiUon 

a period of transition, and a long struggle between 
le two antagonistic systems ; and whilst this stmgglc 

AnUt p. 55. 
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continued, the condition of the free labourer wc 
be prccariouB, and subject to occasional privati< 
The existence of serfdom would, so long as it 
in any shape, interpose an cmbarrassixig element 
l)etween tlic employer and the labourer, and would 
tend to depress the wages of the latter aa well m 
render employment on any terms uncertain ; and it 
TruuiUoQ would not be until this period had passed, and 
MUgJto" struggle between the two systems entirely subsic 
that the labourer woidd be really free for the 
restricted exercise of his vocation, or have a fair 
opi>ortuuity of living by his own honeet exertit 
Such transition must therefore, from its very natui 
be always painful and beset with diHiculty to the 
labouring claea, however favourable the circumstances 
under which it may efl'ected. 

\\1ien the transition from n state of vas 

had been passed, and an equality of civil rights b 

established, the labourer, then free, would be liable 

to be occasionally exposed to distress and suffering, 

through sickness, want of employment, or oth( 

casualty of life ; and a man thus circumstanced ml 

be deemed pooi', in contradistinction to the villein 

serf, who could not be 80 considenxl, because 

master was at all times bound to provide for hii 

wuiifrw. It is therefore only when-^^^iei:. that men ii&w be 

ofi^v"rty reduced as to be ^oor, in the strict sense of the 

a«eS»ry. term- — that is, reduced to a state of actual want and 

destitution, for the relief of which they are 

entitled t-o claim assiatance in any t|uarter ; and 

such persons a special provision of some kind 

to be required, in order to prevent their neces-sitil 

attaining such a head as to drive them to the coi 

muision of crime, and compel them to prey uj 

the community. 

HMryv. . Henry the Fifth succeeded to the throne on 

Ideath of his father in 1413, and shortly after his 
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ion he entered ui>on that fleriea of ware for\ 
eatftblisliing his cluim to the throne of France, which t 
continued throughout his rei^ and was left as a 
legacy to his in&ut Buccc&sor, draining England ofj 
its people and ita wealtli, and inflicting niu(*)i mischief . 
on both countries. Destructive as these wars were, 
and mischicTous in every aense, they established one 

tt of no little importance as regards the condition 
the people, namely, that the feudal system had 
that time become so much weakened as no longer 
to serve for the defence of the kingdom. When 

fenry, in 1415, proceeded to France, instead of relying 
aforetime upon the feudal retainers of the Crown, 
and the nobility and great territorial lords, he was 
compelled to issue a commission of array, empowering 
certain persona therein named to review all freemen 
able to bear arms in the several counties, and to 
array and keep them in readiness to repel an enemy, 
^t this time the population of England and Wales 
not fall much sliurt of three milUons. We have m 5. 



■M 



wen it estimated at 2,350,000 in 1377,' whilst (^TpSii. 
another authority, apparently on suflicient grounds. 
makes it amount to t!,700,000 at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century,^ and there is no reason to 
suppose that it did not go on increasing down to 
the commencement of the waste and devastation of 
the French wars in the present reign. 

By 2 Henry V. cap. 4, the statutes 12 Richard ni4. 
U., "and all other good statutes of labourers made c»p.4. 
and not repealed," are oixlaincd to be tirmly liolden 
and kept and put in due execution, and proclam- 
atioD thereof by the sheriifs in full county was 
directed to be made. The justices of peace were 
likewise empowered *' to examine all manner of 
labourers, servants, and their musters, as well as 

*Bietorial Hvilory of England, book v. chap. rU. p. 289. 
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artificers, by their oaths, of all things done codI 
to the said orJiuancea and statutes, and to punii 
them upon their confession, as though they wc 
convict by imiuest" So large and irresponsible 
power conferred upon the justices could hardly, from 
its very nature, fail of leading to much hardship *n^jj 
to oppression of the labouring classea. ^^^1 

It appears by the first clause of this statute, ra»^^ 
great abuses then existed in the administration of 
certain hospititla, which had l>een founded ** to the 
honour of God and of Uis glorious mother, in aid ud | 
merit of the souls of the founders," for the receptioo 
of " impotent men and women, lazars, men out of their 
wits, and poor women with child, and to nourish, 
relieve, and refresh other poor people in the same"; 
which hospitals, it is said, *' be now for the most part 
decayed, and the goods aud profits of the same by 
divers persons, as well spiritual as temporal, withdrawn 
and spent in other uses, whereby many mea and 
women have died in great misery for default of aid, 
liviug and succour, to the displeasure of God am^J 
peril of the souls of such speuJers." Inquisition i^^ 
accordingly ordered into these abuses, which are not 
very dissimilar to what we sometimes hear complained 
of at the present day with respect to charitable 
institutions. It appears, however, that there was 
much need of some such established aid for the poor 
at that time, since " many men and women had died 
in great misery for default of it"; and this fi 
coupled with the others before noticed, warrants 
conclusion that villeinage had now become nearl 
extiuct, and that it formed the exception rather tlisn 
the rule. 

The 4 Henry V. cap. 4, repeals the |»eualty to whi 
a person was subjected who paid higher wages than i 
prescribed by 12 Richanl II., on the ground that ** 
givers of such wages will in no wise present sue! 
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excesses to eschew their own punishments, to the great 
I loss of the king, and grievous damage of the lords and 
I other people, because of the non-punishment of the 
/defaults of servants and labourers"; and it is then 
ordained that " the pain contained in the said statute 
fihall run only upon the taker. " These enactments 
must all be regarded as etTorts on the part of the 
superior orders, to depress and keep down the working 
classes below the level which they were struggling 
^to attain. Serfage and villeinage had passed or were 
Hbat passing away. The demand for labour had in- 
' creased, and the labourers were endeavouring to 
obtain proportionally higher wages ; but the k^gialature, 
consisting entirely of the employers of labour, inter- 
poeed to prevent the rise thus warranted, and strove 
to keep the rate of wages below its natural limit. 
This it might perhaps be possible to accomplish 
partially, and for a time, but the waters would soon 
rise and sweep away the puny mounds which a short- 
sighted legislation attempted to build up, and the 
governing principle of supply and demand would assert 
'its supremacy in this as in other like matters. 
B The 9 Henry V. cap. 5, passed in the last year of 
his reign, recites "that whereas, at the passing of 14 
Edward III. (1340), there were divers valiant and 
sufficient persons in every county of England to 
occupy and govern the same, and forasmuch that, as 
well by divers pestilences within the realm of England, 
as by the wars without the realm, there is not now 
such sufficiency," it is therefore ordained, that *' the 
g may make the sheriffa and escheators through the 
at his will, until the end of four years." This 
owB how destructive Henry's wars had been, and 
ow dearly the country had paid for the empty re- 
nown he had acquired- It appears that, after these 
sacrifices to the Moloch of military glory, there were 
not a sufficient number of the gentry left in England 
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to conduct the ordinary business of the country. The 
above enactment applies to the nobility and gentry 
only ; but we are informed that both France and 
England had become so exhausted of the means by 
and with wliich armies are raised and maintained, 
that, before the end of the war, scarcely the appearanc^i 
of an army could be brought into the field ou eitLd| 
side, — a proof of the deficiency in the two chie" 
elements of ])owcr, wealth and population, contrasting 
most unfavourably with the state of the country al 
this king's accession, and from which it had retro- 
graded through his reckless ambition. Yet Uetuy 
was popular, and the people, who were the sufferets, 
bailed his victories with acclamation. 

Henry the Fifth unquestionably possessed cjualitiefi 
of a high order, and recent investigations have cleared 
his ejirly Hfc of the vices and follies by which it was 
believed to have been disgraced, but which in Shake- 
speare's magical page almost assume the character of 
virtues.' If Heury had applied his great talenla to 
the improvement of his people and the encouragemen^H 
of industry at home, instead of wasting the wealt^^ 
and energies of the nation in foreign wars for objects 
of vainglory and personal aggrandisement, he would 
have proved a great benefactor to his country, and 
merited the blessings of mankind. To the wars wit^^ 
France, commenced by him, made popular by hi^P 
successes, and continued throughout the greater part 
of the reign of his son, may be traced that feeling of 
hostility between the two nations which has unltap]Mly 

continued almost down to the present day, and liaa : 

led to so much misery and bloodshed. 

On the death of Henry the Fifth, in 1 422, at ti 
early age of thirty-four, his sou, Henry the Sixl 
succeeded to the crown. He was then an infant, 1< 

> Sm Ty Ws iVtfnrof n of Hirnry tJu F\fUty a work evincing gnal ia- 
(liutry uid rcftoarcli. ollhough (lerbaps wmewhal lcD)^hv and diffiiM^ 
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than a twelvemonth old, and hia uncles were appointed 
hia guardians, with a coaucil nominated liy Parliament 
to assist them in carrying on the government. The 
war with France was then in full activity, and its 
uatoral consequence, the drain of capital, was "griev- 
ously complained of" in Parliament. It was therefore 
ordttineil by 2 Henry VI. cap. 6, " that no gold or 1427. 
silver shall be carried out of the realm, unless it bevi. c^'^. 
for payment of the wars and soldiers of the king 
beyond the sea, upon pain of forfeiture of the value 
of the money so carried out, to be levied of him that 
shall bring, carry, or send it out of the realm ; and he 
which espieth it, and thereof giveth knowledge to the 
council, shall have the fourth part of the forfeiture." 
By the same Act the late statute, 4 Henry V., which 
exempted from penalty masters who gave more than 
the prescribed rate of wages, was repealed, and the 
oarmcr penalties against the giver of such wages were 
in established. 

The 6 Henry VI. cap. 3, recites the statutes 12 & uss. 

13 Richard 11.,^ and then affirms that these statutes vl cap7s. 

are not put into execution, — " that is to say, the first 

statute. )>ec^use that the punishment in the same is too 

hard upon the masters of such servants, forasmuch as 

they shall be destitute of servants if they should not 

pass " (that is, pay more than is prescribed by) " the 

ordinance of the statute ; and the second statute, 

because that no pain is limited against him that doeth 

ntrary thereto." It is therefore ordained that justices 

of the peace and the mayors and bailiffs of cities and 

wn» shall, once in the year in full session, make 

proclamation how much every servant of husbandry 

shall take for his service by the year then next 

>IIowiiig; and further, that they shall make like 

roclamatiou at Easter and Michaelmas, "how much 

very artificer and workman shall take by Uie day, and 

' Antt, pp. 00 and 00. 
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by the week, witt meat and driuk, or without m< 
and drink, as well in August as in other times of 
year. And if any servant, artificer, or workman do 
the contrary of such proclamatioD, and be there( 
attainted, he shall forfeit every time the value of 
wages ; and if he have not whereof to make gree to thft' 
king, he shall have imprisonment of forty days, without 
bail or mainprise." And the justices of peace, mayors, 
and bailiffs are empowered to hear and determine such 
offences, " as well as the king's suit by suggestion and^ 
surmise, as tlie suit of the party in such case grieved.^^ 
And the justices, mayors, and bailiffs are further em- 
powered *' to examine at their discretion, as well such 
servants, artificers, and workmen, as their masterB, and 
if they find the contrary to be done of such proclama- 
tion so made, the said servants, artificers, workmen, 
and labourcra shall be punished in the form aforesaid, 
and shall yield to the party grieved his double 
damages." The employer or master is thus again 
exempted from penalty, and is even enabled to proceed 
against his servant for an act which was contrary to 
law, imd in whicii they had each concurred — surelv^ 
a most partial and one-sided legislation I ^| 

Two years later, it is recorded in the preamble to 
8 Henry VI. cap. 6, " thnt divers great mischiefs and 
subtle felonies and robberies now laic have been don< 
in the town of Cambridge, and in the counties of Kei 
and Essex, and in other places, by people offender 
unknown," by means of bills (or letters) directed to' 
divers people, commanding them to put divers great 
sums of money in certain places where the said 
offendei-s might easily carry tlie same away ; " certify- 
ing in the said bills that, if tliey put not the same 
nioncy in the places assigned nt a certain day, thi 
offenders would do the* greatest and most outragco* 
vengeance ; and l^ecause such sums have not been 
put, according to the purport of the same bills, many 
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^■louses and goods and chattels of divers persons at 

^pCambridge, and elaewhere, have been feloniously burnt 

and utterly destroyed." — It ia then ordained that all 

such burnings of houses shall be adjudged high trea^^on. 

The "subtle felonies" here complained of appear in 

their nature identical with the " threatening letters" of 

a later period, although modem offenders might possibly 

^not carry their " outrageous vengeance " quite so far, 

^■on disregard of their notice, as it appears those of old 

time were in the habit of doing. But in either case the 

crime is doubtless very heinous, betokening an immoral 

and disorganised state of society, and on every account 

meriting the severest punishment. 

^ By the same statute, the restrictions imposed by 

B? Henry IV. cap. 17,^ by which persons not ha\nng 

"land or rent of the value of twenty shillings a year are 

prohibited from apprenticing their children in cities 

or towns, is repealed as respects London, on account of 

the great hindrance which the said statute might 

occasion to the inhabitants of the said city ; " and hJso 

respecting the entire affections and great kindness done 

and showed to our Lord the King in all his affairs by 

the citizens of London, and to encourage them the more 

to such affections and kindness hereafter." This special 

exception in favour of London may be regarded as an 

indication that its trade was increasing, and required an 

increased number of operatives. It seems, moreover, 

Hto indicate that the citizens were taking part in the 

^business of legislation, and that they had become of 

^considerable importance in the state. 

B As bearing upon the social condition of the people 

at this time, and therefore connected with our subject, 

it may not be out of place to notice 18 Henry VI. 

cap. 4, which records — " that great damage and losses 

daily come to the king and to his people by the buying 

and selling that the merchants, aliens, and strangers 
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do make, without notice, governance, and surveying 
any of the king's liege people, afi by such buying ai 
selling which they do use together, every of them wit 
other, thf^y do impair and abate the price and value 
merchandises of this noble i-ealm, and do increase an^j 
enhance the price of nil their own merchandises, wheri^| 
by the said merchants aliens be greatly enriched, and 
the king's subjects grievously impoverished, and great 
treasure by tlie same aliens carried out of this realm." 

For remedy of these asserted evils, it is ordained, that 

Tonin aliens should no lunger be permitted to sell to aliend^M 
^" ^' and that all alien merchants and strangers shoiikf^ 
thenceforth be under the surveying of hosts to be 
assigned to them iu every city, town, or port whither 
they come, and that these hosts were to be privy to all 
their sales and contracts, and that the proceeds of what 
they solrl were to be invested in English merchandise 
"growing and made within the realm"; and that tl 
hosts were to register in a book " all the bnyinga,] 
sales, conti-aets, and employments " of the said alici 
merchants, and send a transcript thereof to the king'i 
exchequer twice in the year ; " and the said host shall 
take for his labour in that case of every merchant 
stranger, twopence for every twenty shillings in value 
of all manner of merchandises so by the said merchants 
aliens sold and bought." 

These enactments exhibit a sad falling off from the 
liberal policy of Edward the Third, who encouraged the 
resort of foreign merchants, protected them in their 
dealings, and permitted the freest interchange of com- 
modities, without regard to origin or nature. Perhaps 
the last reason assigned for these restrictive regiilatioi 
was the chief one, namely, that "great treasure" wa$^ 
carried out of the realm ; and of course this was 
assumed to bo done, as it probably was chiefly done, 
by the agency of these " merchants aliens," who fount 
the exportation of such treasure more profitable thaol 
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export English commodities, in return for the 
icles which they had imported. But the cause of 
efflux of treasure, that is, deficieiicy or dcfective- 
Ikoas of home production, was overlooked by the 
legislators of that day, as it has been by those of a 
bsequcnt period. Instead of labouring to increase 
,d improve native produce, restrictions were resorted 
I, which could not fail to operate injuriously upon the 
itradc and commerce of the country, and thereby add 
the evil they sought to cure ; whilst they would 
the same time curtail employment, and reduce the 
ngs and lessen the comforts of the great body 
the people. 

By 23 Henry VI. cap. 12, a new scale of wages is _ 1444. 
established, and Re^^'anta in husbandry arc required to vi.c»p!'Sl 
give their masters warning, and to engage with some 
other master l)cfore quitting their present service, fail- 
ing in which, they are to continue to serve their first 
master for the next year. It is also directed that thcsciiflof 
yearly salaries and wages of servants, labourers, and ^""^ 
artiticers, shall not exceed the following rates : — ■ 

BaUiflnf hiwWndry . 83* 4d. ^"1? '^^t^i'H fia. J'^'^^ ««« 



'''has.od. 



Chief hind, carter, and? q* -j 

duel ihnphcixl . .y»*i«- 

OomiDoi) Kn'ant 

hnishandry .) 

WooiJiD ten-Ant . lOt. Od. 

Infmnt within the >gef ^ ^^ 

of fourteen . .f 



I the VRlae of 




The wages, by the day, of artificers and common 
labourers, between Easter and Miehaelmas, were not to 
exceed — 

^!^^^^ " '"**'1 *^- 'ritb meat and drink 

A aiuter tiler or slater, 
and toogli uuon, and 
oommon carpenter, 
«ttd ocher artificers 
concerned in build- 
ing •■ . 

STcty other labourer . 
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Comp«r- 
iioD of the 
rst« of 
wftgesia 
1388 »iid 
1444. 



In the winter months, between Michaelmas 
Easter, the wages are to be in each case Id. per 
less. 

The above rates are not, however, to extend 
labourers in the time of harvest, at which season ti 
wages by the day are fixed as follows : — 
A mower 



lAF. ^H 

! ™ 
1^ 



A reaper and a carter . 
Women and other la- 1 
boiirera . .J 



id. Kith meat and drinlc ; Gd. viEhont meat 

anddrii 
3d. „ „ 6d. 



£d. 



4d. 




But in every case it is directed " that such as desen 
less shall take less ; and in places where less is used 
be given, less shall be given from henceforth." If an] 
persons refuse to serve and labour according to these 
premises, justices of the peace are empowered to call 
them to examination of the same, and to commit thei 
to gaol, " there to remain till they have found suret 
to serve and labour in form by law required " 
justices are also empowered " to take all servant 
retained with any person under colour of hu8bandry7 
and not duly occupied about the same, and compel 
them to serve in the occupation of husbandry to such 
as shall require their service." This and all the other 
statutes of labourers are to be proclaimed throughout 
the realm twice every year. 

If the above rates are compared with those pre- 
scribed in 1388 by 12 Richard II.,* it will be sees 
that a great increase has taken place in the wages o^fl 
all annual servants. At the former period a bailiff was 
directed to be paid 13a 4d. per annum, without cloth- 
ing ; a bailiff is now to be paid 23s. 4d. per annum, 
together with clothing to the value of 5a., making 
together 288. 4d. So with the chief hind, shepherd, 
and carter: they were each paid lOs. per annum in 
1388 ; they are now to be paid 248., including 4s. 
clothing. Common servants in husbandry were th 

^ AnU, p. 65. 
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id 7s.; they are now to b« paid los., together with 
Id. clothing. A woman servant was then paid 68.; 
e is now paid IDs., and clothing of the value of 48., 
king together 143. It appears, therefore, that in 
Lttle more than half a century tlie yearly wages of the 
ibove class of persons Iwd more than doubled in 
ount 

The 25 Edward III.,^ passed in 1350, affords thecotupan- 
cans of comparing the daily wagea of certain artificers !^[lj"oV''* 
d harvest- labourers at that period, with the rates T^^^ij 
itablished nearly a century afterwards by the present ^***" 
Act. From Easter to Michaelmas, the wages per day, 
without meat or drink, were as follows — • 



A muter CArpcnt«r 

A muter or free muon . . . . 
Other common labourers about buildings 

A mov«r 

A reaper 

Women and other lAbaurers . 



ItL 1360. In UU. 

3d. per day. 6d. per day. 



h With the exception of carpenters, reapers, women, 
and common labourers, there is no very great differ- 
ence observable in these rates after the lapse of a 
century, although in the former comparison, extending 
to little more than half that period, the wages of 
annual ser\*ant5 were increased upwartls of 100 per 
cent The 25 Edward III. was confirmed in 1388 by 
12 Richard II.; so that the yearly wages of the bailiff, 
hind, carter, etc., which prevailed in 1350, continued 
without material change in 1388; and tlie increase 
now observable must therefore have taken place sub- 
sequent to that time. May not tlii.s difference of 
increase in the yearly apd daily rates of wages — the 
being more than doubled in the course of half a cen- 
tur}', whilst the other remained comparatively station- 
ary for twice that period — have been owing to the 
progrewive emancipation of the people from servitude, 

1 AnU, p. 39. 
xou I.— 6 
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and the growth of indepeailent feelings and habi 
among them, and h not unnatural dislike to engage 
a year, as partukiug in some degree of their former 
state of bondage ? 

it cannot fail to be observed that in all theee 
enactments for the regulation of wages, the great 
object of the legislature was to prevent a rise — to fix 
a maximum, not to assign a minimum — to place a 
limit on the ascending locale, leaving the descen 
scale without check or limitation. No servant 
labourer was permittetl to receive above a certain 
amount of wages, whatever the quantity or quaUiy 
of his work, but he might be paid any less sum to 
which his employer could succeed in beating him 
down ; for it is specially provided " that such as de- 
serve less shall take less, and where less is used to be 
given less shall be given from henceforth." It is clear 
therefore, that the interest of the master-class wa^ 
alone considered in these enactments ; and were it nd^| 
that such regulations are, from their very nature, in a* 
great measure nugatory and impracticable, they might 
have iuflictfid serious injury upon the working classea, 
for the continued depression of whom they were. ^ 
thiough a short-sighted policy, obviously designed, ^fl 

It may bore be worth noticing, that in 1350 thW 
busliel of wheat is, by 25 Edward III., declared to be 
worth lOd.,* or rather that the employer had the option 
of giving it to his labourer in lieu of lOd., if he m 
preferred ; and Sir Frederic Eden, in the table of prioeo 
deduced by him from various sources, and printed in 
the Appendix to his HtJttojy of the Lahoumng Ckutesi, 
gives lOd. as the price of a bushel of wheat in that 
year. In 1444 he puts wheat at the same price, that 
is, Gs. 8d. the quarter, or lOd. the bushel, althu 
tliere had been, as was to be expected, great Buc 
tions of price in the interim. It may. therefore 
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rassumed that the cost of provisions had very little, if 

anything, to do with the changes which took place in 

le rate of wages betweeu 1350 and 1444. These 

must have onginatcd in some other soui-cc, 

id were probably owing to increased demriud for 

ibour, the spread of freedom and intelligence, and 

iniprovemeut in the mode of living of the great mass 

»f the people. 

In 1450 we find John Caile, or "Jack Cade," the uw. 
-called " Captain of Kent," attainted as a traitor, and vlciT^. 
II his goods and chattels forfeited to the king by 27 
tenry VI. cap. 1. The country was in a state of 
real disortler at this time, and the people were dis- 
mtented and turbulent. Insurrections had broken 
out in several places, and Cade, who was an Irishman, i45o. 
and had served in the armies abroad, assumed the 
name of Mortimer, and put himself at the head of the 
movement in Kent. This outbreak was not much 
unlike that under Wat Tyler in 1381, and both the 
I one and the other were mainly owing to the dis- 
\ content of the lower ordera, and tlie disorganised 
A condition of the country, witiiout which neither Tyler 
^kor Cade could have gathered followers. Each 
advanced to the capital, and each maintained hia 
position for a time, committing many acts of violence, 
and inspiring great terror. Each also sank as 
suddenly as he had risen ; but these outbreaks ncvcr- 
thclesa served to show the governing class the 
necessity of conciliating the people, who had given 
^^wch proofs of their power and of their leadiuess 
^pko exert it. These occurrences, although causing 
much evil at the time, were not unproductive of 
some good, as they securest greater consideration 
for the wants and wishes of the inferior classes, 
and helped forward the great work of their emanci- 
pation, an object then happily not for from being 
accomplished. 
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F-iward In 1461 Henry VI. was deposed, and Edward IV.. 

1451-1483. of the House of York, assumed the crown. Two yean 

afterwards an elaborate statnt« was passed, containing, 

among a great variety of other provisions, regiiJatioi 

for the apparel to l>e worn by persons according 

their several degrees ; and it seems not a little exl 

ordinary, that the legislature should at such a time 

have given its attention to such a subject, the natJo^H 

being then hardly freed from the turmoil of rebellio^^ 

and the bloody conflict between the Houses of York 

and Lancaster, which ended in the deposition of one 

sovereign and the elevation of another. Wc mui 

presume, however, that it was then deemed a mat 

of primary importance that the different ordera 

society should be thus openly distinguished; and it , 

would doubtless exercise considerable influence on tfa^M 

habits and feelings of each, although it may b^^ 

questioned whether it would prove beneficial to eith* 

in their social relations. 

1483. After referring to previous statutes having a lil 

rv!^p"l object,^ the Act 3 Edward IV. cap. 5, declares tha 

ortiDMce " the commons of the realm, as well men as women. 

(.fciothmg. ]^^yQ worn, and daily do wear, excessive and inordinate , 

array, to the great displeasure of God," etc. ; and f^M 

then ordains that no knight under the estate of a lord^^ 

nor the wife of such knight, shall wear cloth of gold^J 

nor corses wrought with gold, nor any fur of sable^^^ 

And that no bachelor knight, nor his wife, shall wear 

any cloth of velvet upon velvet ; and that no pcrsoi 

under the state of a lord shall wear any cloth of 

of the colour of purple. And that no esquire 

gentleman under the degree of a knight, nor 

wives, shall wear any velvet, satin, nor countcrfc^ 

cloth of silk resembling the same, nor any coi 

wrought like to velvet or satin, nor any fur of ermint 

The Mayor of London and his wife are permitted 

1 AfUe^ p. 4S. 
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fc'ear the same array as baelielor knights and their 

ives ; and the aldermen and recorder of London, and 

the nwyora and sheriffs of other places, are, with their 

[Wivc6, permitted to wear the same array as gentlemen 

ind esujuires and their wives. No man possessing less 

utn the yearly value of £iO, nor his wife, son, 

>r daughter, nor any widow of less possessions is 

)erraitted to wear any fur of matron's letuse (pure 

jrey or pure miniver), nor any girdle garnished with 

or silver-gilt, nor any corse of silk made out of 

England, nor any kerchiefs whereof the price of a 

plite ' shall exceed the sum of Ss. 4d. " And no man, 

not having possessions of the yearly value of 405., 

shall wear any fu-stinn, buatian, fustian of Naples, 

scarlet cloth in grain, nor no fur but black or white 

lamb." 

It is further ordained by this statute, that no 

light under the estate of a lord, nor esquire, guuLle- 

man, or other person, shall use or wear any gown, 

jacket, or coat, unless it bo of a length to cover his 

^U)uttock8, and tailors are prohibited from making any 

^hf shorter dimensions. Tlie pikes of hoots and shoes 

y<^'^ restricted to two inches in length, with a like 

prohibition to shoemakers ; and because coverchiefa 

H^erchiefs) are daily brought into this realm, inducing 

^Kreat charge, cost, and waste in the same, It is 

^^rdoined " that no person shall sell any lawn, niefles, 

umpic, or any other manner of coverchiefs, whereof 

■the plite shall exceed 10s." It was also ordained, 

^bg( no servant in Imslmndry, or common labourer, 

^^P^rvant to any artificer dwelling out of a city or 

borough, nor their wives, should use or wear in their 

^Uotliiug any cloth whereof the broad yard exceeds the 

^^rice of 28., nor hose n whereof the price exceeds 14d. 

the pair, nor any girdle garnished with silver ; and 

* A plite was a yard and a quarter in length, and each piece of 
Fluoish lawn cuntainod lixteen plitea or pli^ta. 
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their wives nre limited to coverchiefe of a pnce n< 

exceetiing 12d. 

i4«2. Nineteen years after the above regulations were 

IV, cij". established, complaint was made "that» owing to tbe 

non-due execution of the same, the realm was fallen 

into great misery and poverty, and like to fall into 

greater, unless better remedy be provided " ; and it is 

accordingly ordained, by 22 Edward IV. cap. 

*' That no manner of person, of whatsoever estai 

degree, or condition, ahall wear any cloth of gold 

silk of purple colour, but only the king, the queen, t 

king's mother, the king's children, and his brothers 

and sisters ; and that none under the estate of a duke 

eliall wear any cloth of gold of tiasue ; and that none 

under the estate of a lord shall wear plain cloth of 

gold ; and no man under the degree of a knight shall 

wear any velvet in their doublets or gowns ; and thai 

Annther no ycomau, nor other man under the degree of an 

oFciSng. e.s(iuire or gentleman, shall wear in their doublets 

damask or satin, nor gowns of chamlet ; and that no 

man under the estiite of a lord shall wear any woolli 

cloth made out of the realm, nor wear any furs 

sablea" No further restrictions are, however, 

posed on the wives and daughters of the forego 

persons. Servants in husbandry, and other servants 

and common labourers, are, as before, restricted to 

cloth of 2r. the broad yard ; but their wives are 

permitted to wear a "reile, called a kerchief," of the 

value of 20d., instead of the previous limit of I2d.. 

and the hosen permitt-ed are raised from 14d. to I8d., 

from which wo may infer that tlie market price of ii 

these articles had increased, or else that the condition « 

of the people had so far improved during the fgj 

preceding years of comparative peace and ordei^ 

that they were able to jmy a ? ' ' 

better article than at the commencement of £dwatd 
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These enactments with respect to clothing throw 
much light on the f^ocial condition of the people. 
Compared with the similar enactments in 1363 (37 
Edward III.),^ they show a consitlerable advance in the 
costliness of attire, and this is particularly observable 
in the clothing of the labouring class, who in the 
former period were restricted to wearing russet or 
blanket of 12d. a yard, but they are now permitted 
to wear cloth of 28. a yard, and their wives are 
allowed to wear kerchiefs of the value of 20d., and 
girdles and other articles combining ornament with 
use. Of all such laws it is somewhat coarsely, but 
at the same time with much force, remarked by Adam 
Smith, that " it is the highest impertinence in kings 
and ministers to pretend to watch over the economy 
of private people, and to restrain their eipense, either 
by sumptuary laws or by prohibiting the importation 
of foreign luxuries. They are themselves alway.s, and 
without any exception, the greatest spendthrifts in the 
society. Let them look well after their own expense, 
and they may safely trust private people with theirs. 
If their own extravagance does not ruin the state, that 
of their subjects never will."' 

Tliis condemnation of sumptuary laws must, as a 
general rule, be atlmitted to be correct. But notwith- 
standing the deference due to ao high an authority as 
Adam Smith, it may be questioned whether his sweep- 
ing denunciation has not, in this instance, been too 
strongly and unreser^^edly expressed. Blackstone 
appears to take an equally sound, but more judicious 
and temperate, view of the question. He says that 
" Laws made to regulate and constrain our conduct in 
matters of mere indifference, without any good end in 
view, are regulations destructive of liberty ; but if 

ic advantatrc can arise from observingr such 
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cepte, the control of our private inclinations in one o^i 
two particular points will conduce to preser\-e ot^^ 
general freedom in others of more importance, by sup- 
porting that state of society which alone can aecure our 
independence. Thus the statute of Edward the Fourth. 
which forbade the fine gentlemen of those times, under 
the degree of a lord, to wear pikes upon their shoes or 
boots of more than two inches in length, was u law 
that savoured of oppression, because, however ridiculous 
the fashion might appear, the restraining of it by 
pecuniary penalties would serve no purpose of common 
utility. But the statute of Charles the Second,* whic||H 
prescribes a thing seemingly as indifferent (a dress (of^ 
the dead, who are ordered to be buried in woollen), is 
a law consistent with public liberty, for it encourageB 
a staple trade, on which in great measure depends the 
universal good of the nation."* 

An instance of retaliatory prohibitions not unworthy 
of notice, as bearing eventually, if not immediately, on 
the condition of the people, took place in 1464 between 
the governments of England and Flanders. In that 
year the importation of *' woollen cloths made in any 
other region " was prohibited by 4 Bdword IV. ; and 
the Duke of Burgundy, sovereign of the Low Countries. 
then is-sued a proclamation, to the eilect that all manner 
of woollen cloths and woollen yarn made and wrought 
in the realm of England should l)e banished out of the 
lands of the said duke, whereby, our legislators naively 
observe, " by all likelihood the makers of woollen clotlis 
within this realm of England, as weavers, fullers, dyers, 
spinners, carders, and winders of yarn, and other per- 
sons exercising the said cloth-making, and also buyen 
and sellers of the same, should Ije destitute of occupai- 
tions, and become so idle that it should provoke th( 
to sin and evil life, which God defend." It is acooi 



■ 18 & 19 Chaa. U. c. 4. See pott, p. 800. 

* Blackstone'a 0omm9Hlorie$, 1st Iwok, we. 126. 
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'jDgly ordered, by way of rctalintion for so great an 

I injury, that the imporUtion of merohandiso of any 
kind, except provisions, from the countries under the 
(dominion of the Duke of Burgundy, shall be pro- 
hibite*!. until English cloths and yarns shall be ad- 
mitted inUi those countries as freely as they were 
before the proclamation of the said duke. 
I It would appear from this enactment, that the 

^woollen manufacture had become of great iniportance 
^nn England at this time, that a considerable number of 
^■persons were employed in its various branches, and that 
^■the quantity of cloth exported was so large as to afford 
Aground for a retaliatory proceeding on the part of a 
I rival state. Our legislators, however, seemed uncon- 
Bscious that they ought not to expect other countries to 
take our commodities, unless we consented to take 
theirs: and tliat a prohibition imposfd on one side, 
was likely to be met by a similar imposition on the 
other. They apparently did not perceive this. But \ 
they did perceive, that the prohibition of the Duke of 
Burgundy would deprive our people engaged in these 
^manufactures of the means of living ; as the duke would 
^krobably perceive, that a like prohibition on the jwrt of! 
^Knglmid would operate in a like manner on the people 
"similarly occupied in Flanders. Each side was sensible 
of its own privations, but neither heeded the privations 
of the other, and both were deservedly the victims of 
I their own narrow and selfish policy. 

In this case, provisions were excepted from tlie pro- 
hibition, and allowed to l>e imported as before ; from 
^ which we may gather that England, with a population 
^kt that time probably not exceeding three millions, 
"did not raise sufficient food for the support of its own 
people. English agriculture was indeed at that timesutc 
in a very rude state, and we may form some idea of the tSmT* 
husbandry of the period, and the miserable return 
obtained from the land, and the consequent low con- 
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dition of the iabonrcrs, from the fact stated bv Sir John 
Cullum.^ He says that in Hawsted, in 1390, the ciq| 
from 57 acres was 42 quarters and I bushel of wh< 
which is less than 6 bushels an acre ; 38 quarters 
2 bushels of barley from 24 acres, which is rath* 
better tlian 12 bushels an acre ; 34 (quarters 2^ bushels 
of pease from 22 acres, wbich exceeds 12 busheb an 
acre ; 33 fjuarters 2 bushels of oats from 54 J acres, or 
about 5 bushels an acre. With such defective hu^^ 
baudry we cannot wonder that the country did d^H 
support itself, and that provisions, as we have juat 
seen, were allowed to be ira]X)rted, whilst all oth( 
commodities were jirohibited. It is true that frol 
1390, when the management here described existe<l 
Hawsted, to 1464, the date of the above prohibit 
enactment, a considerable period had intervened ; 
foi*eign wars and domestic strife throughout nearly tl 
whole of the time had kept the country in a state 
anarchy and disorder, so that no material impro^'ei 
Wiis likely to have taken place, neither is it likely that 
better husbandry prevailed in otlier parts of Englantl 
than is above described as practised at Hawsteil 
Ksaex. 

The reign of Richard the Third was so criminal io 
its origin, and so brief in its duration, that little oppo^ 
tunity wa8 afibi-ded for legislation. But we neverthe- 
less find, shortly after his accession, that an Act wu 
passed (1 Richard III. cap. 9) " touching the mcrchi 
of Italy," of whom it is complained, '* that 
numbers inhabit and keep household within the Ci 
of London, and other cities and boroughs, and take 
warohouses and cellars, and therein put their 
and merchandises, which they bring into this ret 
and deceivably ^uick, meddle, and keep the same, 
the prices thereof been greatly enhanced for their 
lucre, and the same wares and merchandises they tl 
I Sir John CullDin'i TTittory of HaiuUdt p. 229. 
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11 to all mnnncr of people, as well within the ports 

hereunto they Ijring them na in other places, autl as 

by retail as otherwise ; and ako buy the com- 

odities of this realm, and sell them again within the 

name, and a great part of the money coming thereof 

employ, not upon eommodities of tiiis realm, but make 

it over the sea by exchange unto divers countries, to 

H^he great hurt and lessening of the king's customs, and 

the great impoverishing of his subjects, of whom they 

P should buy the comnioditics." It is then directed that R«.ttric. 
Ihese Italian merchants shall sell their wares iu gross, iSfa^" 
and employ their money in commodities of this realm ; ^d'SiSuk 
and further, that no alien shall occupy a house with 
another alien, nor be a handicraftsman, unless as a 

rvant to one of the king's subjects ; and all alien 
artificers arq restricted from selling by retail. 

It would appear from this that foreign mercliants 
and artizans had become numerous, and interfered with 
our own people, as well in the home as in the foreign 
markets ; and if this were the case, the jealousy here 
manifested was not unnatural. But instead of apply- 
ing to the legislature to restrain these foreigners from 
competing with us, our merchants and artJzans should 
have taken pattern by them, and striven to equal or 
surpass them in skill and enterprise. The wealth and 
experience of these aliens must have been of great use 
in nourishing and sustaining native industry, at a time 
when wars and civil commotions had wasted native 
capital, and perverted it to other objects ; and the 
countrj' ought to have cherished the source whence 
such benefits were derived. 

During the contest which had prevailed for theThewmoi 

st part of a century between the rival Houses ofuocwur. 

ork and Lancaster, no great improvement could be 

expected to take place in the general state of the 

ntry. The whole period, with little intermission, 

presented one dismal scene of strife and violence. In 
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reference to this period, Hame observes : "There is ^^ 
part of English history since the Cooc^uest so obscal^| 
so nncertain, so little anthcntic or consistent, as ibot 
of the wars between the Roses. All we can distingai^ 
with ceiUinty through the deep cloud which coven 
that period is a scene of liorror and bloodshed, savage 
manners, arbitrary executions, and treacherous, dis- 
honourable conduct in all parties." Yet there 
one redeeming circumstance connected with this 
natural state of things. Each of the contending parti 
was compelled to court the people, and the side whi 
obtained the largest amount of popular support w 
sure to triumph, at least for a time, and until outbidd 
by its opponent. These appeals to the people cou: 
not fail to add to their importance, and increase their 
social influence. They were, in fact, become a subat 
tive power in the state. The struggle was no long 
confined to the nobility and landed gentry of the t 
rival factions. The people now asserted their right 
have a voice in deciding by whom they would be 
governed, and the side which they supported nlwa 
prevailed. Sir Frederick Eden remarks that 
great drain of men occasioned by Heniy the Fifth 
wars, and the subsequent bloody contest between tho 
Houses of York and Lancaster, eventually contrihute<i 
to render the whole nation free " : and there am be no 
doubt that the popular element made great progress 
under the influence of these circumstances. The lo 
and unhappy years of civil strife, which inflicted su 
serious mischiefs on the country, and enuiiled sui 
calamitous consequences upon families and inJividu 
may therefore be regarded as affording some compe 
Ration for these evils, in the sense of importance, 
the feeling of self-respect, which were thereby infu 
into the great body of the people, preparing the way 
for, and rendering them fitter to enjoy, the civil liberty 
which they afterwards attained. 
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The great feudal nobility suffered mncli in these 
vil wars, and were reduced in number, as well as 
impoverished by the expenses, penalties, and confia- 
tions to which they had been subjected. A dis- 
n^iished historian observes that " the extent of the 
ruction which had falleu on the old aristocracy 
(through the wars of York and Lancaster) may be 
inferred from a single circumstance. In the year 1451 
Henry the Sixth summoned fifty-three temporal lords 

tto Parliament. The temporal lords summoned by 
Henry the Seventh to the Parliament of 1485 were 
bnly twenty-nine, and of these twenty-nine several had 
tecently been elevated to the peerage." * In fact, 
rcudalism may now be said to have received its death- 
blow. The nation had long been preparing for the 
change. The distinction of Norman and Saxon was 
no longer maintained. The two races had amalgamated 
and become one people. The exorbitant power of the EituicUon 
nobility had been reduced, and the condition of the tim. 
peasantry gradually elevated. With the conversion of 
the serfs and \alleius into free labourers, a class of 
small farmers had sprung up, occupying an intermediate 
I position between the lords of the soil and the labouring 
class, and exercising an important influence with regard 

tboth. Commerce had increased, and brought with 
an increase of wealth and means of employment, 
ese changes were all of gradual growth, so gradual 
indeed as to be scarcely noticed at the time ; but their 
final result was most important, abolishing class privi- 
leges, and establishing the right of every man to equal 
law, none being above its restraints, and no one below 
^ its protection.* 

^B > Uac&uU/'i Hutory <^ Eiuitajtdt voL i. p. 39. 

^V ' " lloni cauMB OiiHselesBl; efloced, firat the dlittnction between \or- 

^^MB utd Baton, uid ihen the distinctioti betwe«n master and slave. 

' Sone c«n venture to fix the precise moiueut at which either distinction 
cwued. Some Eoint traces of the old Konuaa feeling might perhaps have 
b<«n found late in the fourt«enLh ccntnr;-. Some faint traces of the in- 
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The battle of Bosworth, in August 1 485, put aa eni 
to the reign of Richard the Third, and raised Henry the 
Seventh to the throne of England. Henry's accessioi^H 

i^^ 



constitutes an important era, a kind of turning-point in 
our social history. Speaking of this reign, Mr. Halla 
observes : " It began in revolution, and a change in t 
line of descent. It nearly coincides, which is mo 
material, with the eonimeuoemeut of what is term 
modern history, aa distinguished from the Middle Agesi 
and with the memorable events that have led ua to 
make that leading distinction, especially the consoli- 
dation of the great European monarchies, among which 
lacrcaMot England took a conspicuous station.' From the com- 
geMrai". mcncemcnt of Henry's reign, the increase of trade and 
pro«aicot. manufactures, the spread of wealth and civilisation, 
and the improvement in the general condition of the 
people, may be said to have been uninterruptedly pro- 
gressive. How much of this was owing to the firm 
and prudent government established by him, and how 
much to the circumstances of the times, and thi 
general spread of iutelligeuce, we need not stop tS 
inquire — the fact is undoubted, and we of the present 
day are witnessing its benefits. Not that there w 
any great change in the principle or system of govern- 
ment pursued by Henry, as contrasted with his pre- 
decessors ; but under him peace was maintained, tlie 
ascendency of law was firmly upheld, life and property 
were protected, and class assumption, and what re- 
mained of feudal domiuaucy, were repressed. This is 
in truth nearly all that is essential to good government 
at any time, and this the people possessed throughout 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, who therefore must be 
regarded as one of the best, if not one of the greatcsti 
of our English sovereigns. 

fltitatioo of villeinage vere detected by tbe curious so late as the days 
tlie Sloarts ; nor has tlint institution ever, to this hour, boon aboliahe 
\>y auaule."— Mftcaulay'e Hutory of Ettgland, vol. i. p. 22. 
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In 1488 two Acts requiring notice were pa-ssed 
)r preventing the decay of population in the Isle of 
^ight. The first (4 Henry VII. cap, 16) declares, iisvse. 
lat " it is for the security of the king and realm vu*^, 

It the Isle of Wight should be well inhabited, for ***" 
lefence against our ancient enemies of France ; the 
?hich isle is late decayed of people, by reason that 
luy towns and villages have been let down, and the 
Ids dyked and made pastures for beasts and cattle." 
tnd the second (cap. 1 9) recites that "The king, having cup. i&. 
ingular pleasure above all things to avoid such enormi- 
ies and mischiefs as be hurtful and prejudicial to the 
)mmon weal, remembereth that great inconveniences 
laily doth increase by desolation and pulling down and 
Tul waste of houses and towns, and laying to pasture 
ids which customably have been used in tilth, AUno at 
'whereby idleness, ground and beginning of all mis- ^amwT 
^chiefs, daily do increase : for where in some towns p^tJ^ 

TO hundred persons were occupied and lived by their 
lawful labours, now be there occupied two or three 
lerdsmen, and the residue fall into idleness. Has- , 
[bandry, one of the greatest commodities of this realm, 
greatly decayed, churches destroyed, the service of 
[God withdrawn, the bodies there buried not prayed 
for, the patrone and curates wronged, the defence 
oL this land against our enemies outward fecbled and 
I impaired, to the great displeasure of God," etc. In 
B^emedy for this formidable list of evils, it is ordained 
" that no man shall take a farm in the Isle of Wi"ht the 
^K rent of which shall exceed ten marks, and that the 
^■owners of land let to farm shall keep and maintain 
B npoQ such land the houses and buildings which are 
' necessary for tillai^c and husbandry. 

These enactments arc obviously intended to prevent 
the conversion of arable land into pasture. Some stress 
is laid upon the necessity of a population in the Isle of 
Wight for defending it against the ancient enemy; but. 
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taking the two statutes together, it ia clear the gov 
ing intention was to prevent the increase of pastu 
and to enforce the practice of tiUage. This is the 
instance exhibited in the statutes of that alarm at 
increase of pasturage, and decrease of the rural pop 
tion, which has manifested itself in some shape or o 
almost down to the present day, and about which 
much has been said and written, and even sung, 
who can forget poor Goldsmith's lines ? — 

*' A time there was, ere Eogland's woes begaa, 
Wben every rood of ground maintaiii'd ila nun ** — 

Convemon Tliat the conversion of any considerable tract of 1 
from tillage to pasture would occasion inconvenicD 
and possibly distress, to certain of the labourers p: 
viously employed upon it, must be admitted. Ev 
change will, for a time, be productive of inconvenie 
to some one ; but this can hardly be deemed a 
for legislating against all change. If the change 
not advantageous, it will sooner or later be abandoned; 
and if advantageous, to legislate against it would 
only be wrong, but would also in the long-run pro 
ineffective. 

In the present instance, the demand for increaaed 
pasturage was probably caused by improvement in the 
condition of the people, by their living better, and con- 
suming a larger quantity of animal food. Something 
may also have been owing to an extension of mannfiw- 
tnrea, particularly the woollen manufacture, for the 
supply of which with its staple material, an increase of 
sheep pasturage was probably required. An iucreaa^J 
of manufactures would likewise draw the people to tiJ^^ 
towns, whither their newly acquired freedom woiiM 
enable them to report without let or hindrance. In 
short, pasturage was needed, and men found it th 
interest to extend it, and therefore ought to have b 
left to act upon their own judgment and responHihilit; 
which would have been safer guides than legislati 
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octmcnts, however well intended and carefully 
evised. 

The 11 Henry VII. cap. 2, is entitled "An Act uoe. 
inst Vagabonds and Beggars."^ It commences by vri.c*"^ 
declaring that the king " most entirely desircth amongst 
all earthly things tlie prosjicrity and rest of this land 
d his subjects to live quietly and surefuliy ; and will 
g always, and of his pity intending, to reduce tliem 
hereunto by softer means than are provided in the 
statute 7 Richard II. cap. 5 ; ' and considering also 
the great charges that should grow for bringing vaga- 
bonds to the gaols according to that statute, and the 
long abiding of them therein, whereby it is likely many 
I of thera would lose their lives," — it is then ordained, 
that, instead of such misdoers being committed to the 
■pommon gaol, the sheriffs, mayors, constables, and 
^T)ther offices of cities, boroughs, and towns, "do make 
due search, and cause to be taken all such vagabond, 
idle, and suspected persons living auspiciously, and 
^fthem to set in the stocks, there to remain three days 
^and three nights?, with no other sustenance than bread 
and water, and after that to be set at large and 
I commanded to avoid the town. And if he eftsonea 
^^ again taken in the same town or township, he is 
^uien to be set in the stocks the space of four days, 
with like diet ; and if any person give other meat or 
drink to the said misdoers whilst in the stocks, or the [ 
I same prisoners favour in their misdoings, they shall i 
forfeit for every time so doing twelve pence." I 

It is also further ordained, that beggars not able to 

work shall go rest and abide in the hundred where they 

last dwelled, or where they were best known, or born, 

■J there to remain or abide, without begging out of the 

^^undred, ujjon pain to be punished as is beforesaid." 

> For K oompuiion of Scotch legislatioa on the same labject, wo 
^BiMory pf ii€<AeK Poor Law, pp. ft-19. 
H^ > AnU, p. 50. 
^^^_ T9t. 
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But this i8 merely a repetition of 7 Richard 11.,' 
with the acldition of a penalty of twenty pence on any 
sheriff or other officer who shall neglect or fail to cany 
these provisions iuto execution. A proviso at the eml 
permits a diminution of punishment for women wi 
child, Hud persons in extreme sickness. There is, mo 
over, a prohibition against servants, apprentices, a 
labourers^ playing at certain games, except at Christmas 
This Act substitutes the summary punishment of the 
stocks, with bread and water, for that of committal to 
gaol directed by 7 Richard II. How far it was more 
"lenient may admit of question, but it certainly was 
more prompt, and therefore perhaps more effective, Ti 
-%ijteor class of persons against whom the provisions of the A 
25^5^ were directed, had in all probability gained head duri 
the disorder of the civil wars ; and their numbers 
likewise probably increased by the emancipation 
villeinage now nearly consummated, and which, whilst 
it left the people free to follow their own inclinations, 
exonerated their former masters from responaibili 
for their support. That there was, owing to th 
or other causes, an increase of beggars and vagabon 
seems likely, or this recurrence to legislation on the 
subject would hardly have taken place. 
/ The exemption in favour of sick [jersons, and wo: 

with child, shows a tender consideration of which 
have seen no previous instance ; and the preamble of 
the present Act, to the effect that the king desires tbe 
quiet and prosperity of hia subjects above all earthly 
things, shows that a new spirit pervaded the govern- 
ment, and that it was actuated by a feeling towtutU the 
mass of the people different &om what had theretofore 
existed. Indeed the people had risen to so much con* 

sideration at this time, that an Act was passed in llie 

vii.^I? present year (ll Ilcnry VII. cap. 12), providing 
mean to help and speed poor persons in theii 
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that writs should be iasueil, and couusel and attorneys 
assigned for them, free of cost, in all suits " for redress 
of injuries and wrongs to them daily done, as well 
concerning their persons and their inheritance as other 
causes." ^ 

The prohibition against giving meat or drink to 
the *' middoers " whilst in the stocks, seems to point 
at almsgiving as being one cause of the evil of vaga- 
bondage. It is not unlikely that the increase of 
wealth which had taken place, would lead to an 
increase of almsgiving on the part of the laity, and 
to an increased distribution of alms by the clergy 
and the numerous religious institutions tlien existing 
in every part of the country. It would further seem 
tliat this charitable tendency was so general, so strong, 
and so little discriminative, as to render a legislative 
prohibition necessary to restrain it, and to prevent 
its neutralising the penalty inflicted by the law, 
which would of course tend to increase the amount 
of crime. 

The statute of Ilcnry IV. prohibiting persons not 
having lands or rents of the value of 20s. a year 
from apprenticing their children in any city or 
lK)rough, and which had been repelled in favour of 
the citizens of London,' is also, on the prayer of the 
citirens of Norwich, repealed us regards them by 
11 Henry VII. cap. 11. They represent, that "by 
force of that statute many and divers great vexations 
and troubles and losses have been done to them, 
whereby the most substantial crafts, called worsted- 
weavers and clothiers, by which crafts the weal of 
the said city bath and should he maintained, be 
.greatly decayed " ; wherefore they pray that the 
citiaeoa of Norwich may be at liberty to take the 
Bons and daughters of any persons that will put 
them to be apprcntice<l in the said city, the penalties 
' AnU, pp. 06 and 77. 
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of tho said Act notwithstanding — a reasonable 
quest, rcaaouably and promptly complied with ; and 
a similiar permission was in the following year, for 
like reiuioiis, extended to all the worsted -makers 
the county of Norfolk. 

In the same, year 11 Henry VII. cap. 2, 
passed. It is entitled " An Act for Servants' Wa, 
and was of short duration ; but it nevertheless 
serves notice, as it affords tho means of compari; 
the rates therein prescribed, with those establi,sh 
by the 23 Henry VI., in 1444.' The Act 
as usual, by referring to the previous statut^^a on 
the same subject, especially to that " made by tfae 
right noble Christian prince of blessed memory. King 
Henry the Sixth" — notwithstanding which statut«s, 
it is declared, that "great and many defaults daily 
increase, rest, and continue, among labourers and 
artificers, some because the said statutes be not 
executed, and some because the remedy by the said 
statute is not very perfect, nor giveth certain nor 
hasty remedy ; so that daily, by subtle imagination 
in defraud of the said statutes, many of the king's 
subjects being hurt, deceived, let, and damaged in 
their building and husbandry " ; for remedy of which 
it is ordained, that none engaged in hnsbandry shall 
receive higher wages by the year than the following:— 

s. d. 
X bailiff in huibandry . . 2(i 6 clothioR & 



'^ 



fl. d. 

. id 8 clothiog 

Chief hine, carter, and chiefs an n 
Bhepherd . . . .{ ^° ° 

Common scn-ant Inhuabuidry 16 8 „ 

Woman &ervatit . . . 10 „ 

Cliild wiCliiii the a^ of fQar-> 
twin jj-ears ... .J 

Every other labourer and\ 
artificer, from Ea«t«r to J- 



firilh niMt 
i aDd drink. 



5 



6 8 



4 



Michoclmaa, eltAll receive 
Ditto from Michaelmas to 
EaBt«r 



f a <lav with \ 
3 J. mvai and [( 



[ driak 



( vrithout 



■. moat ami 
[ dtink. 
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And in tbo time of harvest — 

A mover to be paid . 

A reaper and a carter, each 
A woman and other Ubonrern 



e. d. fa day with") «. d. ( without 

4 1 mi^taud^O 6] meat and 

{ drink. ) ( drink. 

3 „ 6 

2 „ 4 



From Easter to Michnelmoe 6d. a day each, witbout 
meat or drink ; with meat and drink, 4d. a day. 

From Michaelmas to fluster &d. a dav each, without 
meal and drink ; with meat and drmk, 3d. a day. 



The wages of artificers, by the day, are not to 
exceed — 

AfrMuaaun 

Ifaater carpenter . 

Bouffh maKm 

UricklaTer . 

Uwt«r 'tiler . 

Plumb«r 

Oluier 

Carrer 

Joiner . 

Maiter mAaon or majiter carpen- ) 

Icrharing chnrgeof the work, ( 7d. a day without meat and drink, and 
and six or more men emplojed £ 5d. a day with meat and drink. 
under him, to have . } 

Tlie wagea of shipwrights, by the day, from 

Candlemas to Michaelmas, are not to exceed — 

A maMer ahip-carpentcr lak- ) .... » j i , -.i. . 

ing charge of the work and \ 5d. ^ ''>^^""'»t ""^ I 7d J'''t^o"t"f« 
hTring wen und«r him . ( i ^"^"^ > l ''^^ *l"»k- 



a hewer 


"~^t 4d. 


If 


6d. 


An able clincher . 


. 3d. 


1' 


&c]. 


An bolder 


. 3d. 


11 


4d. 


A nuater caulker . 


. 4d. 


n 


6d. 


Another mean caulker . 


. 3d. 


n 


6d. 



A e»ulk«r labouring by thcf .j 

tide, for every tide .[ **' •• 

From Michaelmas to Candlemas the wages of the 
artificers are to be Id. a day less. 

In places where less wages tlian the above liave 
been usually given, less are still to be paid, *' this 

^Act notwithstanding"; and all husbandry servants 
|Dd artificers are compelled to serve when required, 
Under penalty of imprisonment for a month, and a 
fine of twenty shillings ; and uiasten* are liable to a 
penalty of 40a. for every time they shall give higher 
wages than is here prescribed. It is further ordained 
" that every artificer and labourer be at his work, 
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from the middle of Marcli to the end of September, 
before five of the clock in the morning, and that he 
have but half an hour for his breakfast, and an hour 
and a half for his dinner and for sleep, and that they 
depart not from their work till between seven and - 
eight of the clock in the evening.** From the middl^^ 
of September to the middle of March they are "to™ 
be at tlieir work in the springing of the day, and 
depart not till night"; and the additional half-hoar 
for sleep at dinner time ia not to be allowed during 
this winter portion of the year. 

These rates are set forth in greater detail than 
we find them in the 23 Henry VI. ; but they art 
open to the same objections. Indeed it may be saii 
Compared that their very completeness renders them the more 
rau-jiMUb. certainly injurious. It will be seen, on comparison, 
uiZ " that there is no material difference between tbe 
wages now prescribed and those previously established. 
There is an increase of a penny a day to the master 
mason and master carpenter, and an increase of 3s. 4i 
in the yearly wages of the bailiff in husbandry, hut 
in the other items there appears scarcely any difference; 
and it may therefore be inferred, that prices have 
on an average and on the whole, remained ncaii)' 
stationary during the preceding half-ceutury. The 
present resort to legislation would seem, however, to 
imply, that the working classes were endeavouring to 
secure a larger share of the comforts and conveniences 
of life in return for their labour, than they had pre-_ 
viously beeu accustomed to obtain. f 

The chief difference between the preceding and 
the above table of wage-s, is in the latter's including 
ship-carpentere and caulkers, of whom no notice was 
taken in any former enactment. Shipbuilding has 
therefore, it may be presumed, gone on increasin 
and has now become a regular and recognised brancw 
of industrial occupation. Indeed, maritime ent«rpri 
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appcurs to have been in great activity in Europe 
at this period. Three years previous (August 2d(1, 
1492), Columbus had sailed from Spain for theL^Ttu™ 
discovery of a new world ; and a few years later, qm* Rop«j 
Vasquez do Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope ******^' 
in his way to India. Henry viewed these etiterprisea 
with the far-seeing eye of a statesman, and with 
the spirit of a merchant adventurer. He would have 
assisted Columbus : he did send out Sebastian Cuhot, 
who first discovered the American continent. Henry 
also laid the foundation of the British navy by 
building the Gi'eat Harry, the first sliip possessed by 
the crown, and in the building of wljich lie expended 
the large sum of fourteen thouwunl pounds. It wtis 
natunil, therefore, that he should wish to regulate the 
wages of shipwrights, in common with other artizans. 

This Act for regulating wages was, Ijowever, re- 149^^ 
pealed in the following year by 12 Henry VII. cap. 3. viLcTp^- 
No ground is assigned for this repeal, beyond the 
general declaration of "divers and many reasonable 
considerations and causes, and for the common wealth 
of the poor artificers — as free masons, carpenters, and 
other persons necessary and convenient for reparations 
and buildings, and other servants and labourers in 
husbandr)'." It has however been supposed, that the 
chief cause of the rei>eal was the high price of corn, 
wheat having risen from about 4s. the quarter, when 
the Act was passed in 1495, to the famine price, as it 
may l>e called, of 20s. the quarter in 1497, as appears 
by the table of prices appended to Sir Frederic Eden's 
History of the Labouring Clauses. 

In 1503-4 another Act against "vagabonds and ir>03-4. 
beggars" was passed (19 Henry Vll. cap. 12), in vu.'S^. 
which reference is again made to 7 Richard 11. The 
recital is precisely similar to that of the Act of 1495,^ 
and the enactments differ chiefiy in now prescribing a 

< Ant*, p. 97. 
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smnllcr amouDt of puniskment for tbe same ofienceL 
Thus, "vagHbontls, idle people, and suspected persons 
living suspiciously," are to be " set in the stocks, there 
to remain the space of one day and one night, wilk 
no other sustenance but bread and water," instead of 
three days and three nights; and they are afterwardi 
to be set at large, and go to ** the city, town, place, 
or hundred wliere they were l)orn, or else to the j)l«a 
where they last made their abode by the space of three 
years, and tlmt as hastily as they conveniently mar, 
and there remain and abide." If again apprchendeil 
in tlie same town, they arc to be set in the stocks for 
thrpe days and three night-", instead of six days and 
pmutjron SIX uights, as is before directed; but the penalty (^j 
iSkLmo? 12d. is continued against any one giving meat fl^f 
drink or favouring the **misdoera," or, it is also dott* 
added, " who shall them receive or harbour over oo€ 
night." Beggars not able to work, are ordered to go 
rest and abide in the place where they were born, or 
where they last resided the space of three years, *' 
to remain witliout begging out of the said city, to 
hundred, or place, upon pain to be punished as afo: 
said"; and no man is to harbour or keep any 8ucli 
beggar in his house over one night, upon tbe same pain. 

The penalty on sheriffs and other oflicers for negl 
or failing to carry the provisions of the Act into effi 
is increased from 20d. to 38. 4d. The prohibiti 
against apprentices, servants, and labourers pUying 
at certain games, except at Cliristmas. is continued; 
and, instead of the proviso with regard to women 
with child and sick persons, it is now directed, "that 
diminution of punishment of vagabonds and beggtn 
aforesaid may l)e had for women great TA-ith child, 
Btckud men and women in great sickness, and persons Itei 
iwSw ! impotent and above the age of sixty years, by 
exenip . , ^|g(jj.(,(;^Qjj qJ }jjni ^(1^^ hath authority to do the said 

punishment, this Act notwithstanding." This statute 
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% therefore, be said to be really what the previous 
of 1495 only professed to be — a mitigation of the 
iverity of that of 7 Richard II.* Its tone is more 
lumane and considerate, and the punishments imposed 
it do not, on the whole, api>ear greater than the 
^asion warrants. The direction for beggars to con- 
fine themselves to the places of their birth, or where 
icy last resided for three years, is open to the same 
objection as the similar enactment in the Act of 
I Richard, no provision being made for their relief in 
^khose places; but the giving a discretion to the ad- 
^■ninistrators of the law for diminishing the amount of 
^■punishment in the ca-ses of sick, aged, and impotent 
>er.ions, is a decided improvement, and evinces a more 
tindly feeling than had existed at former periods. 
This was the last Act having reference to the poor 
in Henrj's reign. He died, five years after- 
rarda, on the 2l8t of April 1509, iu his o3rd year. It 
been said of him that he loved peace without 
fearing war, and that he was free from timidity either 
in the conduct of his affairs or in the day of 1>attle. 
Throughout the whole of hia reign he was strenuous 
in his efforts to prevent the great lords and landed 
gentry from engaging retainers, and giving badges 
and liveries, a practice by which they enlisted people 
to assist them in riots and violences, and even in 
bearing evidence for them in courts of justice. In his 
general summary at the end of Henry's reign, Hume 
says: "The art of printing, invented about this time,* 
extremely facilitated the progress of improvement. 
The invention of gunpowder changed the whole art 
of war. Mighty innovations were soon after made in 
religion, such as not only affected those states that 
embraced them, but even those that adhered to the 
icient faith and worship. And thus a general revo- 

*It ti iopposed to bkve been fint proctiKd in 1461. 
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lution was made in human affairs throughout this 
of the world, and men gradually attained that situation 
with regard to commerce, arts, science, governmenti 
police, and cultivation in which they have ever since 
persevered." 

The population of England and Wales at this time 
had probably risen to 4,000,000. In 1528 retui 
were obtained of the stock of grain in the kingdoi 
and some of these returns, containing likewise 
statement of the number of inhabitants in cei 
districts, liave been preserved, from which statemenU, 
coupled with the census returns of 1831, it has been 
inferred that the population in 1528 was aboq^ 
4,356,000 ; and if such were the case, it may, witboi^^ 
violating probability, be assumed that it amounted to 
four millions in 1509.* 




' See M'CuUoch'fl Account of iht Itrituh iimjntre, vol. i pp, 
Slid edition. S«e aim) antt^ pp. 55 and 71, where the popuUtion b 
mated at 2,350,000 in 1381, and at 3,000,000 in U15. 
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CHAPTER 111 
A.D. 1509-1558 

Henry VIII. — Sumptuary lava — Prioca of provisions — 
ition of farms and increase of pa.it ii rage— State of MiincliMter 
Gt[Hi«fl — Vigranta and iieggarB— "Iluffelers" — liimitAtioii of alraii- 
givizig — Management of the poor — Kmploynmnt of children^The 
Iteformation, and Buppreanion of religiouR^-atnblishments — Condition of 
the people — Acccsaion of Edward YI. — Loiterers and m-anderers — 
Beg^n^ children — Aged and impotent pour — (JoUuctora of nlmi^— 
CDmbinatioDa — Pasture and tillage — '^Gigge-inills" — "Act of 
Uuifonuitjr " — Book of Common Prayer — Acceaeion of Mary — 
Rcstonticm of popi-ry — Licensed begging — .Sumpluary law — Uipeiea — 
Exportation of com prohibited — Prices of cattle, poultry, and irheat 
— Qenent increase of prices — InHucncea of popery and of the 

kEefonoaUon— Death of Mary. 
Ientiy the Eighth succeeded to the throne at the age i«»-i547. 
f eighteen, and neither the amuaeraents and dissipa- vm? 
ion natural to his youth, which the wealth accumulated 
by his father enabled him to command, nor the excite- 
ment and turmoil of continental politics, into which he 
eagerly entered, appear to have so far occupied his time 
to prevent liis attending to the business of govern- 
lent He exhibited great activity and energy, although 
^ut always wisely directed either by himself or his 
Iviaers, the principal of whom was Wolsey for sixteen 
tears of the pchod, that is, from 1513 to 1529. 
lenrys natural qualities were of a superior order. 
His manners were popular, frank, and manly, and his 
appearance was highly prepossessing. Throughout his 
long and eventful reign he never cea-scd to he a 
fkrourite with the people. He was, in short, eminently 
fitted for the times in which he lived ; and it is not 
perhaps too much to say, that scarcely any other 
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English sovereign could have brought about 
stupendous changes which he effected, with so ] 
danger and disturbance to the machine of government 
and the general framework of society. ^M 

Henry was fond of splendour, pageantry, and d^^ 

v'liirc'ii. play, in which his manly figure and high bearing fitteJ 
him for appearing to advantage. One of the earhest 
Acts of his reign was that for regulating appani 
(1 Henry Vlll. cap. 14), the preamble to which recites, 
that "the great and costly array and apparel used 
within this realm, contrary to good statutes th< 
made, hath been the occasion of great impoverisl 
of divera of the kitig's subjects, and provoked nianyl 
them to rob, and do extortion, and other unlawj 
deeds, to maintain thereby their costly array." 
Act then prescribes what description of clot! 
may, and what may not, be used, by persons 
diil'eront ranks and degrees, and this is done with a 
minuteness approaching to the ludicroxis ; but womeD 
are specially exempted from the provisions of the A^H 
Purple and cloth of gold are reserved to the exclusi^fl 
use of the king, queen, and royal family, and " no man 
under the degree of a knight is to wear any guarded ot 
pinched shirts, or pinched partelet of linen cloth, npon 
jjjiin of forfeiture of the same shirt or partelet, and for 
using of the same to forfeit ten shillings." 

This statute is, in fact, a revival of that of Edwird 
the Fourth,* with certain modifications adapting i 
the altered habits of the time ; and so important 
the due regulation of apparel deemed by Henry and 
his parliament, that elaborate Acts were passed at 

1515, ms, subsequent periods, establishing new and more minul' 
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euju^nry regulations on the subject. These Acts were 6 He 

™6-'iSJ"VlII. cap. 1; 7 Henry VIII. cap. 6; and 24 He 

via^?^. VIII. cap. 13. The preambles of the two former are 

**■ similar to that of the first Act, and there is no veiy 

Xnt«, p. 87. 
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material change in their enactments ; but the last Act 

Recites aa an additional reason for its being passed, that 

^kere " hath ensued and daily do chance sucli sundry 

' high and notable inconveniences as be to the great, 

manifest, and notorious detriment of tlie common weal, 

the subversion of good and politic order in knowledge 

and distinction of people, according to their estates, 

pre-eminences, dignities, and degrees, and to the utter 

^(DpoTcrishmcnt aud undoing of many inexpert and 

^ught persons inclined lo pride, mother of all vices." 

This last Act takes a wider range of regulations than 

any of the preceding, for in addition to the king and 

royal family, and dukes, marquesses, earls and barons, 

jfc prescribes the dress to be worn, or rather that which 

^pAy not be worn, by persons having incomes respectively 

of £200 a year, of £100 a year, of £40 a year, of £20 

a year, and of £5 a year. It then lays down the rule 

servants, yeomen, and persons having less than 

shillings a year; and for husbandmen, servants in 

ibandry, and journeymen in handicrafts ; after which 

ic apparel to be used by the clergy is prescribed. 

These regulations show the character of the times i6ii-ia 
which they were framed, when incidents of private viii*clj. 
and domestic economy were held to be fit subjects 
lor legislative interference. Of a character nomewhat 
eitnilar, and therefore not to be entirely passed over, 
was 3 Henry VIIL cap. 15. This statute, after pro- 
Tiding for the protection of our native manufactures 
by prohibiting the importation of foreign hats and 
caps, directs " that no capper or hatter, nor other 
I peraoD, sell nor put to sale any cap or hat that shall 
IBb made within this realm, unless it bo sufHciently 
fprougbt, aud of a sufficient colour in every point, after 
^TOC goodness and fineness of the wool whereof they 
shall be made, upon paiii of forfeiture of 6s. Sd. for 
every cap or hat so sold " ; and caps made of the finest 
" Leemynster wool" arc to be sold for 3s. 4d., and 
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those made of the second sort for 2s. 6d., and tJ 
of the third sort for 20d., and those of the fourth 
for 12d. The price of caps made of the finest "Cotca- 
wold wool" is to be 2s., of the second sort 16d Tbe 
caps made of Leemynster wool are to be marked wit 
the letter L, and those made of the Coteswold wc 
with the letter C ; and no capper or hatter is to take i 
higher price than the above, under a penalty of 1 
This ia not only shutting out foreign competitiou, bo! 
regulating the home manufacture and fixing the prit 
of the commodity. Could there he a more eifccl 
mode of preventing improvement, and ensuring 
worst article at the highest cost? Yet the measi 
was doubtless intended to produce the very opposite 
these results — to benefit both the producer and cod* 
sumer^ the operatives and the community at large, 
and was probably popular at the time. MM 

The next statute requiring notice is 6 Henry VII^^ 
3. It is entitled "An Act concerning Artificers 
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VI 11. cap. cap, 

and Labourers^" and is a re-enactment verbatim of the 
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II Henry VII.,* which we have seen was only in foi 
one year. The twenty years which had since elaj 
seem to have called for no change in the rates of waj 
then fixed, and which differed little from those pre- 
scribed in 1444 by the 23 Henry VI.;' so that, after 
an interval of seventy years, we find no material 
difference in the rates prescribed for labour. A corre- 
sponding steadiness is observable in the price of wheat 
In 1442 and 1444 wheat stands in Sir Frederick Edeii'|H 
Table of Prices at 6s. 8d. a quarter, and in 1514 aui^^ 
1515 it stands at 6s. 8d. and 6s. respectively, althouj 
there had been great fluctuations in the intervei 
period, varying from Is. the quarter in 1454 and la. 
in 1463, to 24s. the quarter in 1486 and 20fl. in 1491 
Taking the whole period between the years 1444 
1514, however, 6a. appears to have been about it 

' Antt^ p. 100. » Ante, p. 79. 
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Average price of a quarter of wheat.' Under these 

' circumstances, the attempt now made to fix the rate 

of wages by statutory enactment can only be accounted 

for by a desire on the part of the master-class to 

prevent a rise. The impolicy of such a proceeding is 

Bufliciently obWous, and it was found necessary the 

^bftr following to repeal the Act aa regarded masons, 

' carpenters, and other artificers in the city of London. 

In this and the following year two Acts were passed 15h. icifl. 
*^conceniing pulling down of towns," of a similar tend- viiuaul 
^pcy to those of the preceding reign with reference "^ ' 
to the Isle of Wight, and the increase of pasturage.* 
These Acts (6 Henry VIII. cap. 5, and 7 Henry VIII. 
cap. 1) declare that great inconveniences are occasioned 
by the pulling down and destruction of houses and puiuag 
towns, and laying to pasture lands which have been hor^" 
usually occupied in tillage, to the great increase Qfpro*ut^»«* 
^diencss ; as where 200 persona were daily occupied 
^pd lived by tillage and the breeding of cattle, " the 
said persons and their progeny are now minished and 
decreased, whereby husbandry, which is the greatest 
commodity of this realm, is greatly decayed." It is 
then directed that all towns, villages, hamlets, and 
other habitations so decayed, shall be re-edified within 

* Tbe following comparative RtatcmiMit of other articlen, extracted from 
Sir Frederic Eden's Table of Prices, ma.y hero be useful in illasCration 
of the circtimflt&QCCs of the two periods : — 

I In 1444. 

I s. d. 

Abtox 31 3 . 
A lean ditio . . 13 . 
A alieep (1449) .81^. 
A calf 9 0. 
Apig 3 0. 
AgooM 3. 
Three pigeooa .01. 
[ A qoarter ol malt . .40. 
Im* fignrea are not perlmps to bo implicill/ relied on, but they serve at 
mttf mta to ihow thai do steady or decided rise in prio: had toiea place 
in the intcrral between the above dates. 

• Awh^ p. 06. 
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one year, and that all tUlage-landa turned to pAStiirag« 
shall be restored again to tillage. 

Nine years afterwards this question of the decay of 
towns and the increase of pasturage again became (he 
subject of legislation. The preamble to 25 Henry 
VIII. cap. 13, declares, that divers of the king's sub- 
jects, "to whom God of Ilis goodness hath disponed 
great plenty and abundance of muveable substance, 
now of late have daily studied and invented ways and 
means how they might accumulate and gather together 
into few hands, as well great multitude of farms at 
great plenty of cattle, and in especial sheep, putting 
such land as they can get to pasture, and not to tillage, 
whereby they have not only pulled down churches and 
towns, and enhanced the old rate of rents, or else 
brought it to such excessive fines that no poor man is 
able to meddle with it, but also have raised and en* 
hanced the prices of all manner of com, cattle, wool. 
pigs, geese, hens, chickens, eggs, and such other, almost 
double above the prices which hath been accustomed, 
by reason whereof a marvellous multitude of the people 
of this realm be not able to provide mc^t, drink, and 
clothes necessary for themselves, their wives, and chil- 
dren, but be so discouraged with misery and poverty 
that they fall daily to theft, robbery, and other incon- 
venience, or pitifully die for hunger and cold." It is 
then said that the chief reason influencing these 
" greedy and covetous [people to keep such great por- 
tions of the land from the occupying of the poor 
husbandmen, and to use it in pasture and not in 
tillage, is the great profit that comcth of sheep — 
some having 24,000, some 20,000, some 10,000, some 
6000, some 5000, and some more and some less. 
And it is ordered, as a remedy for this supposed e\'il 
that no man shall keep above 2000 sheep, under the 
penalty of Ss. 4d. for every one kept by him al 
that number. 
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^^^_ It would seem &om the tcDour of this enactment 

^IPRfc more capital aud akill were now being applied to 
tiie land, and hence " the gathering into few hands 

' great, multitude of farms, and gi-eat plenty of cattle, 

I especially aheep." We may presume that the increase 
of capital, or what is calle<l "the great plenty and 
abundance of moveable substance," had arisen mainly 
from the increase of trade and manufactures ; and to 
this cause may also be attributed the iucreaae in sheep- 
posturing, wool being in greater demand for the pur- 
poses of the maupfactnrer, and consequently yielding a 
greater profit to the wool-grower. These circumstances 
denote an increase of employment, and consequently of 
social comfort, although it is possible, and not incon- 
BiBtent with tliis general increase of comfort, that in 
certain of the rural districts distress may, as is as- 
serted, have been occasioned by the changes then in 

^^ progress. 

^B So likewise the complaints made ten years subse- :m3-44. 

^^quently in 35 Henry VIll. cap. 4, of the decay of vniAYp. 
towns, must be regarded as arising from a similar 
change. Tlie old walled and fortified towns had be- 
come of less importance in a time of peace and estab- 
lished order, and their corporate usages operated as 
restrictions upon trade, and especially on the manu- 
facturer, who required space for his operations, and 
who was glad to remove to an open town or village as 
ftoon as he could do so with safety. Hence the decay 

j of the old enclosed towns, and the gradual growth of 

I new ones, more favourable aa sites of manufacturing 

[ industry. 

^K It is recorded of Manchester, so early aa 33 Henry mi-w. 

^^III. cap. 15, that "the inliabitants are well set a vin.'cap. 
work iu making of cloths, as well of linen as of woollen, 
whereby the inhabitants have obtained, gotten, aud wJIndiw- 
come into riches and wealthy living, and have kept ^^" 
and set many arti6cers and poor folk to work within 

VOL. I. — B 
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the said towu, and many poor folks ha<l Ii\-ing 
children and eervanta there, virtuoualy broughi up m 
honest and true laboar, out of all idleness.'* Such wu 
douI)tle33 the case in other places as well aa Mancbedt«r, 
although these new scats of industry arc overlooked in 
the complaints made for the decay of certain of the old 
towns. 
Ji53(>-3i. In "An Act concerning Egyptians/' passed 
'via "7. 1530-31 (22 Henry VIII. cap. 10), we find the 

statutory notice of that extraordinary people. The 
Act recites, '* Forasmuch as afore this time divers and 
many outlandish people calling themselves EgyptiaDs. 
using no craft or faicte of merchandise, have come into 
this realme, and gone from shire to shire and place to 
place, in great company, and used great anbtlo and 
crafty means to deceive the people, bearing them h 
hand that they by palmystire could tell men and 
women's fortunes, and so many times by craft and 
subtlety have deceived the people of their money, and 
also have committed many and heinous felonies and 
robberies, to the great hurt and decay of the people 
that they have como among." It is then ordained, 
that no such persons shall in future be permitted to 
come into this realm, under pain of imprisonment and 
forfeiture of all their gooda ; and further, that pn>- 
clamation should be forthwith made, cominandi 
all the "Egyptians" then in the country to 
part within sixteen days, under like penaltieA 
does not appear, however, that these direciions 
were attended to, for the Gipsies continued to inf«t 
the country as before, mingling with the i>eople, and 
preying upon their credulity, and becoming mow 
or less identified with tlie vagabond and mendicant 
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classes ; and 
present day.* 



so they have continued even to tie 



^ Scotch legiHlalion followed tnucli tlie «ftmo lines, and %nti) mnchitfri 
aamo sucoeaa. Sec Ilittary of SeoUh Poor iotP, pp. 44-48. 
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Shortly afterwards was passed a most olftborfttely 168 
framed Act "couceruing the puuiahment of beggars vui.*Sp. 
and vagabonds." This statute (22 Henry VIII. cap. 
12) is deserving of especial notice, affording as it does 
a proof of the careful attention given to the subject 
at that time.* The preamble recites that " in all 
places throughout this realm, vagabonds and beggars 
have of long time increased, and daily do ine.reaae in 
great and excessive numbers, by the occasion of idle- 
ness, mother and root of all vices, whereby hath 
iusurged and sprung, and daily insurgeth and springeth, Vmimid 
continual thefts, murders, and other heinous offences Jink 
and great enormities, to the high displeasure of God, 
the unquietatiou and damage of the king's people, and 
to the marvellous disturbance of the common weaL 
And whereas many and sundry good laws and strict 
statutes and ordinances have been Ijefore this time 
devised and made for the due reformation of the 
premises, yet that, notwithstanding, the said numbers 
of vagabonds and beggars be not diminished, but 
rather daily augmented into great routs and com- 
panies, as evidently doth appear." It is then ordered, 
for remedy of these evils, — 

Firstly. — That justices of the peace, mayors, 
sheriffs, and other officers, shall from lime to time, 
within the limit of their autliorities, make diligent 
search of all aged poor and impotent persons which impotent 
live by alms and charity; and the said justices, etc., Jrftob^! 
may enable such of the said impotent persons as they 
think convenient to beg and live of the charity and 
alms of the people, within a limit to them to be 
appointed, "and shall register their names in a bill 
or roll indented, the one part thereof to remain with 

I Repeated cfforU were made in Scotland and Ireland of a similar 
natorc, following usually Uiu Kiiglii<h model, but witliout the same 
cm £or the really poor. See Sutory of Scotch Poor Lav, pp. 1 1 -32 ; 
■ad HtMlmy oj IriA Poor Lawt pp. SS, 23. 
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themselves, the other part to be certified at the 
sessions, there to remain under the keeping o 
Gustos Kotulorum " ; and they are also to deliver 
every impotent person so enabled to bog, a letter 
containing the name of such person, and witness 
that he is authorised to beg, and the limit vit 
which he is so authorised ; and the letter is to 
sealed with a seal engraved with the name of si 
limit, and suKscrlbed by one of the said justices, e 
And if any impotent person so authorised shall beg ^^ 
any other place than within such prescrilied lim^^ 
" the justices, mayors, and sheriffs may, at their 
discretion, punish such person by imprisonment 
^^so- the stocks the space of two days and two nigh 
uSumfti giving them only bread and water, and after t^ 
causing them to be sworn to return again with 
delay to the place where they were authorised to beg.^ 
Secondly. — If any such impotent person shall go 
about begging, having no such letter under seal, "the 
constables and other inhabitants within the town or 
parish where such person shall beg, shall cause him 
to be taken and brought to the next justice or high 
constable of the hundred, who shall command him to 
be stripped naked from the middle upwards, and cause 
him to be whipped, if it shall seem to the discretion 
of the said justice or high constable that it be con- 
venient so to punish such beggar; and if not, then 
to command such beggar to be set in the stocks by th« 
space of three days and three nights, there to have 
only bread and water." He is then to be fumishe'l 
with a letter under seal, and assigned a limit witliin 
which to beg, and is to be sworn to repair thither 
immediately "after his punishment is to hiiii 
executed." 

Thinily. — If any person or persons, ^* being whole 
and mighty in body, and able to labour," be fuuod 
begging, or if any man or woman, being whole 
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lighty in body, and able to labour, " having no land 

laster, nor using any lawful merchandise, craft, or 

lysterie, be vagrants, and cau give no reckoning how 

le doth lawfully get his living," the constables and 

)thcr8 of the king's sulijects of every U>xvn, parisli, 

id hamlet, are to arrest the said vagabonds and idle 

srsons, and bring them before a justice of peace, high 

)n8table, mayor, or sheritf, " who at their discretion 

'ishall cause every such idle person to be had to the 

next market-town, or otlier place moat convenient, 

and be there tied to the end of a cart naked, and be 

l>eaten with whips throughout the same town or other aw*. 

)lace, till his body be bloody by reason of such 

rhipping; and after such punishment he shall be 

ijoined upon his oath to return forthwith the next 

light way to the place where he was bom, or where 

le last dwelled the space of three years, and there put 

limself to labour like as a true luan oweth to do." 

The person so punished is to be furnished with a 

letter duly sealed, witnessing that ho hath been 

punished according to this statute, and stating the 

^U/iy and place of his punishment, and the place 

HWhereunto be is limited to go, and by what time he 

IB limited to come thither, within which time he may 

lawfully beg by the way. If he fails to o)>ey the 

^ifrder appointed in the said letter, " he is eftsoons to 

Hbe taken and again whipped, and so, aB often as any 

default shall be found in him contrary to the order 

of this statute, he is in every place to be taken and 

whipped, till he be repaired to where he was Iwm, 

or last dwelt for three years, and there labour for 

his living, without begging, as long as he is able ao 

to do." And if, where any imptitent person or strong 

b^gar doth happen to beg contrary to this statute, 

I the constables and inhabitants be negligent and fail to 

: take and punish every such beggar, then the parish or 

towoBhip ia to forfeit for every such default, if it be an 
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impotent beggar 3s. 4<1., and for every strong beggu 
68. 8A. "one half to the king, the other half tp^^j 
that will snc for tbc »ame." ^^^^ 

FmtrtMy. — " Scholars of the Universities of Oxiw^^ 
and Cambridge that go about begging, not being 
authorised under the seal of the said universities, and 
ahipmcn pretending losses of their ships and goods &t 
sea, going about the country begging without sufficient 
authority witnessing the same, shall be punished and 
ordered in manner as is above rehearsed of stroug 
beggars. And all proctors and pardoners going about 
without sufficient authority, and all other idle pcrsoiu 
going about, or abiding in any city, borough, or lown, 
some of them using divers and subtle craft and un- 
lawful games and plays, and some feigning to have 
knowledge in physic, phyaionomie, palmistry, or other 
crafty science, whereby they bear the people in hand 
that they can tell their destinies, diseases, and fortunes, 
and such other like fantastical imngination.s," shall, if 
found guilty of any such deceits on examination before 
two justices, be punished by whipping two days to- 
gether, after the manner before rehearsed. " And if 
he eftsoons be guilty of the same or like offence, then 
he ia to be scourged two days, and the third day 
put upon the pillory from nine till eleven of the clock 
in the forenoon, and have one of his ears cut off; and 
if he offend a third time, he is to have like punishment 
of whipping and the pillory, and have his other ear 
cut off." 

Fifthly. — If any person shall give harbour, money, 

or lodging to any beggars, being strong aud able to 

work, who act contrary to the form of this statute, 

Aituto ever)* person so doing is subjected to such fine at the 

gS"?!***' justices at their general sessions shall direct. And if 

* ■ any person or persons shall in anywise binder the 

execution of this Act, or make rescue against any 

mayor or other person endeavouring for the dot 
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tecution thereof, such person or persons for every 
ich offence shall lose and forfeit a hundred shillings, 
id over that have imprisonment at the king's Ti^nll. 
id it is further ordered, that the Act shall yearly 
read in open sessions, ** to the intent that it may 
the more feared and the better put in execution." 
By thua reverting to greater stringency towards 
rrauts, it would seem that the more lenient course 
ribed by 19 Henry VII. cap. 12,' had not 
iwered. Indeed this is assumed in the present Act, 
rKieh begins by asserting the great increase and ex- 
dve numbers of vagabonds and begj^arg, to correct 
ttich evil the several euactmeuts arc framed. These 
laetments arc here given at greater length than 
inal, for the purpose of showing the care bestowed 
m the subject by the framers of the statute, and also 
affording an insight into the condition of the people, 
id the opinions and feelings prevalent at the time 
ith respect to the vagrant classes. 

The IcgisIatoiB of that day were strenuous in their 
idenvours to put an end to vagabondage in every 
inpe ; but they recognised the distiuetiou between 
le impotent poor ljcg<:;ar and the able-bodied mendi- 
it, and directed a different proceeding with respect 
each. As regards the impotent poor, the proceeding niatinoU? 
sms to have been prescribed with a view to ascer- thel^Jo- 
tning whether it would be possible so to regulate ^o- 
leudicaacy as to deprive it of its evil consequences — 
hethcr, in short, the sanction or toleration of begging, 
means of a letter of licence under strict limitations 
and restrictions, might not be adopted without leading 
to an increase of beggars. The experiment was made 
in a good spirit, but the result could hardly have been 
regarded as doubtful, even at that early period. With 
respect to the able-bodied, the course adopted was 
more direct and more stringent. But the distinction 

> Antt, p. 103. 
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thus made in the mode of treating the two classes^ and 
which is laid down with such minuteness in the present 
Act, although doubtless important, still ends in send- 
ing both the one and the other back to the place o 
their hirth or previous residence ; granting to th 
impotent permission to beg, and requiring, but not in 
any way assisting, the able-bodied to set themselves to 
work. No provision is made for sustaining the weak, 
or for helping the strong to 6nd employment ; and 
therefore, notwithstanding the severity of the punish- 
ments awarded, the statute was sure to fail of accom- 
plishing the object for which it was designed. 

The fourth provision, inflicting punishment on 
scholars of the two Universities who go about begging 
without being duly licensed, seems at the present day 
an extraordinary enactment ; but it was not then so 
regarded. The priests and inferior clergy were all, 
more or less, beggars, or solPcitors of alms, and those of 
the mendicant orders were professedly such ; so that 
partly from custom, and partly from teaching tad 
example, not only was begging tolerated, but tlie pro- 
fession of a begg^ir was not regarded as disigraoefuL 
Against habits and impressions thus countenanced and 
upheld, the legislature had to struggle in its endeavoors 
to suppress mendicancy ; and it was not until after the 
Reformation had been established, and the monastic; 
orders suppressed, that mendicancy can be said to ha 
been materially lessened, or that habits of self-reliance 
and feelings of self-respect became prevalent with the 
people. 

This Act (22 Henry VIII. cap. 12) continued in 
force five years, when it was repealed, and another 
elaborate statute, framed with a like object, waa passntfl 
The present Act was, however, revived ten years after-^ 
wards, and appears to have been still relied upon for 
protecting the community against the spread of vaga 
bondage and mendicancy. 
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The 27 Henry VIII. cap. 25, liaa the same title as isas-se. 
he preceding Act, a deficiency in which it was intended vin.'^S 
to supply, and which is thus described in the pre- 
amble : — " And fomsrauch as it was not provided in 
|the said Act bow and in what wise the said poor people 
d sturdy vagabonds should be ordered at their 
coming into their countries, nor how the inhabitunU of 

P every hundred should be charged for the relief of the 
same poor people, nor yet for setting and keeping in 
work and labour the aforesaid valiant vagabonds," — it 
is ordered that the mayors, bailiffs, constables, and 
other head officers of cities, towns, and parishes, "shall 
most charitably receive such poor creatures or sturdy 
vagabonds as are specified in the said Act," and shall 
Buccour, relieve, and keep the said poor people by way 
of voluntary charitable alms, in such wise as none of 
them shall of necessity be compelled to wander and go 
^oj*enly in begging ; and also shall cause the said sturdy 
^pr^abonds and valiant beggars to be set and kept to " Vaiuat 
continual labour in such wise as they may get their wflotM 
own living witli the continual labour of their own 
hands. The mayors, bailiffs, constables, etc., are 
likewise " to endeavour to order and direct the poor 
people, valiant beggars, and sturdy vagabonds, in such 
wise that the present Act shall be duly observed and 
put in execution, upon pain that every parish shall 
forfeit twenty shillings for every month in which it is 
omitted and not done." 

This provision, or rather direction, for setting the 
" stunly vagabonds and valiant beggars " to work, is 
an important advance upon the previous Act ; but still 
it was evidently feared that there might be a want of 
means for carrying the provision into effect ; and it is, 
therefore, further ordered, that the mayors and other 
head officers, etc, and the churchwardens or two others 
of every parish, " shall take such discreet and con- 
venient order, by gathering and procuring voluntary 
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alms of the good Cbristiaa people witlim the same, 
with boxes, every Sunday and holiday, or otherwise 
among themselves, in such good and discreet wise &s 
the poor, impotent, sick, and diseased people, being 
not able to work, may be provided, holpen, and 
relieved ; and that such as be lusty, having their limbs 
strong enough to labour, may be daily kept in con- 
tinual labour, whereby every one of them may get 
their own living with their own hands." It is then 
also further ordered, that every parson, vicar, and 
curate shall exhort people to extend their charitabl^H 
contributions from time to time for and towards tbe^ 
above objects ; and they, or some other honest man of 
every parish, are to keep a book of reckoning, and 
therein enter all such sums of money as shall be 
gathered by the charitable alma of the inhabitants, 
and in what wise any part of the same money shall 1)C 
spent The book is to be bought and paid for by the 
constable and churchwardens, and to remain in tb 
custody of two or three of them, or of some indifferen: 
man by their consent, and not with the parson of th 
parish. It is, however, expressly declared that the i 
alms are not compulsory, and that no one is "ul 
be constrained to any such certain contribution but" 
only aa their free wills and charities shall extend-'^ 
The churchwardens and collectors are not to continiMfl 
in office more than one year ; and if there should be a 
surplus of alms collected in any one parish, it is to 
applied in aid of other poor parishes near or adjou 

After thus organising the collection and approprii 
tion of alms, the Act goes on to direct that no pei 
shall make any common or open dole, nor shall g^i 
any money in alma, otherwise than to the comm< 
boxes and common gatherings, for the purposes of tbi 
Act, " upon pain of forfeiting ten times the value of all 
such money as shall be given contrary to the tcnour 
and purport of the same." And all persons and bodies 
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politic and corporate, that are bound to give or dis- 
tribute any money, bread, victuals, or other sustentation 
to poor people, must give the eame into such common 
boxes, to the intent that it may lie employed " towards 
relieving the said poor, needy, sick, sore, and indigent 
persons, and also towards setting in work the said 
sturdy and idle vagabonds and valiant beggars.'* This 
■ was a great stretch of legislative power, but without it 
' there would be no chance of the collections proving 
Bufficient for the intended object. It may likewise 
have been necessary for checking mendicancy and 
_ vagabondage, for as long as these doles and established 
charities were distributed, so long would there he 
applicants to partake of them — they might occasionally 
afford relief to destitution, but they would also help to 
create it, by diverting people from industrial pursuits 

tftnd leading them to rely upon alms for support. 
A new description of offenders are noticed in this 
statute. They arc described as idle persons, "ruffclcrs," 
calling themselves servingmen, but having no masters. 
They are expressly subjected to the penalties provided "Raff* 
in this and the previous Act ; and if, after having been trtated u 
once taken, whipped, and sent into any town, hundred, nga- ^ 
or parish, any of the aforesaid " ruffelers, sturdy vaga- 
bonds, and valiant bctrgars" wander, loiter, or idly play 
the vagabonds, and absent themselves from such labour 
OA shall be appointed unto them, then upon due exam- 
ination and proof, they are not only to be whipped 
again, and sent to the towTi or parish whereunto they 
were first appointed, but also ** have the upper j)art of 
the gristle of the right ear clean cut off, so aa it may 
appear for a perpetual token timt he hath been a con- 
temner of the good order of the common wealth." 
And every constable, with the assistance of the most 
substantial people of every parish where such '*ruffeler, 
sturdy vagabond, or valiant beggar" shall happen to 
be t&kcn, shall do or cause to be done this execution, as 
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well in whipping as in cutting off the said upper gristle 
of the car, upon pain of forfeiting five marks, and the 
mbabitaut^ are to assist the said con^^tables to the best 
of their power, upon the like pain. It is also further 
directed, that "if any rufifeler, sturdy vagabond, or 
valiant beggar, having the upper part of the right eu 
cut off as aforesaid," be apprehended wandering in idle- 
ness, and it be duly proved that he hath not applied to 
such labours as have been assigned to him, or be not in 
service with any master, " that then he bo committed 
to gaol untU the next quarter sessions, and be there 
indicted and tried, and, if found guilty, be shall be 
adjudged to sutier death as a felon." 

The only other section of this statute requiring 
notice is that which provides for placing poor children 
out in service. By the 4th section, it is enacted, that 
the governors, justices of the peace, and head officers 
and constables of every city, town, or parish, shall have 
ouidnn authority '* to take up all ciiildren between the ages of 
gingtob* five and thirteen years, who ore begging or in idleness, 
^toi«. ^^^ appoint them to masters in husbandry or other 
crafts to ]je taught, by which they may get their livings 
when they shall come of age, giving to them of the 
said charitable collections clothing to ent^r into such 
service." And if any of such children l>etween the 
ages of twelve and sixteen refuse such service, or depart 
£rom the same without reasonable cause, they are to be 
apprehended and openly whipped with rods, at the 
discretion of the said officers. 

The several provisions of this comprehensive statute 
go a long way towards creating a parochial machinery 
for the relief and management of the poor, and seem in 
fact to have been the foundation of what was afterwunU 
done in this respect. The Act is therefore deserving 
of particular notice, as well on this a(3count as becaan 
it embodies all that the experience of the statesmen of 
the day could devise on the subject ; and at no other 
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me does more attention appear to have been paid to 

is question, or to the condition of the people generally. 
't is impossible to go through the numerous Acts paased 
the present reign, often (as in the case of the two 

st cited) most elaborately framed, and bearing upon 
almost every point of social intereet, without seeing 

at the condition of the people occupied much of the 
ttention of government. The views entertained were 
Dot always sound, nor the measures adopted always 
calculated to produce the beet effects — sometimes in- 
deed the very reverse, as in the instances already 
noticed of wages and apparel and sheep pasturage; 
but still most careful attention was given to the 
wants of the people, and their ease and comfort seem 
have been earnestly desired both by king and 
parliament 

Thus, in 1532-33, complaint was made to the king on 
behalf of his "poor subjects of this realm" (24 Henry 
VIII. cap. 3), " that whereas before this time all 

anner of victual hath been sold at prices convenient, 
BO that all your subjects, and especially poor persons, 
might with their crafts or bodily labour buy sufficient 
for the necessity and sustentation of them, their wives, 
and children ; but now all victual, and especially beef, 
mutton, pork, and veal, which is the common feeding 
of the mean and poor persons, are sold at so excessive 
price that your said needy subjects cannot gain with 
their labour and salary sufficient to pay for their con- 
venient victual and sustenance/' — and on this complaint 
it is ordered that beef and pork shall be sold at a half- 
penny a pound, and mutton and veal at a halfpenny 
and half a farthing, and that the flesh shall be cut out 
in reasonable pieces according to the request of the 
buyer, ** without fraud or covyn." But it is also 
further specially provided, that in places where beef, 
mutton, pork, and veal be sold at less prices, this Act 
is not to apply. In the folloifting year another Act 
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o-SL was pMaed (25 Henry VIIL ca]>. 1), confirming and 
L^ enibrcing the abore, and farther directing " that eveiy 
*" owner, grazier, fiumer, breeder, drover, and brogger, 
which shall have any bee&, mattons, vealfi, or pads 
£it and kept to be sold for man's meat, shall, wbeuBfr- 
ever any batcher shall resort to them to bay the sune, 
make sale of their said cattle at such reasonable prioea 
as the said butcher may retail the same^ain, according 
to the effect of the said former Act.' About the aamt 
uss-M. time 25 Henry VUI. cap. 2 was passed, enabling tb 
VUL^ Lord Chancellor and other high officers of state 
and regulate the price of " cheese, butter, capons^ 
and chickens." Two years afterwards, however, 
two first-cited Acts were repealed, and butchers 
permitted *' to kill and sell all manner of beef, pork, 
mutton, and veal at their pleasure, as freely as they did 
or might have done at any time before the making 
the said statutes": we may presume that the fuiiL 
of such regulations had in the course of these two y 
become sufficiently apparent — yet the price of cheese, 
butter, capons, and chickens was still left subject to 
the fiat of the Lord Chancellor. 

The chief event of Henry's reign, however, and that 
which led to the greatest improvement in the conditi 
of the people, was the Reformation, or rather 
emancipation &om the thraldom of papal supremacy, 
the Reformation cannot be said to have been fully estab- 
lished until the reign of Elizabeth. But the parliameat 
ami people generally, aa well as a considerable portion of 
the secular clergy, were prepared for the change, and 
went heartily with Henry in the matter. 

Thus in 1532 an Act was passed (23 Henry VIIL 
cap. 20) denouncing the extortions of the see of Rome^ 
and prohibiting the payment of annates and first-fruit 
The year following, by another statute (24 Hen 
Vni. cap. 12), the pre-eminence and authority of the 
king, and the sufficiency of the body spiritual 
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etermine all questions of the law divine without the 
termeddliiig of any exterior person, are asserted, 
d appeals to Rome are prohibited under penalty of 
rcmunire. The next year another Act was passed 
25 Henry VIII. cap. 21), in which various grievous 
xactious " by the Bi.shop of Rome, called the Pope," 
specified, and the independence of the realm is 
erein again asserted, and all payments to *'the 
hop or see of Rome" are prohibited. Again, by 26 
eury VIII. cap. 1, the king is declared the supreme 
bead of the Church of England ; and finally, in 1536, 
;he authority of "the bishop of Rome " within the king's 
ominions, and the usurpation of the papal power, 
by 28 Henry Vlll. cap, 10, declared to be ex- 
nguished ; and all persons who shall by writing, 
aching, or preaching, uphold the same, are subjected 
the penalties of premunire. This last Act may 
erefore Iw said to have completed the severance of 
Ingland from the sec of Rome, and the king and the 
rliameut forthwith set about remodelling and re- 
forming the religious institutions of the country. 

The "small abbeys, priories, and other religious 
houses of monks, canons, and nuns." were suppressed 
1536 ; and three years afterwards the dissolution of 
the larger abbeys and monasteries were decreed by 
31 Henry VlII. cap. 13. It is prolwble that these 
two measures may not at first have been popular, as 
those persons who had been maintained in and by 
such institutions, and all who had l>een accustomed 
to receive alms at their gates, would naturally lament 
the abolition. But of the evil tendency of such 
establishments there can be no doubt. The habits of 
indolence which they served to cherish had the effect 
of increasing tenfold the evils which they were de- 
signed to cure ; and it may be further remarked that 
ly their dissolution, and the abrogation of clerical 
celibacy, it haa been calculated that a hundred and 
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fifty ihanmad yenooa of both sexes, hef«tofore wilb- 
dnvn from muiiage, were added to the force by 
which the pc^Htlation is kept np. In the state ^ 
at that tone, saeh an addition to the efT<!ctive 
of ita popolation, was in fact an addition to tbe 
of its strength ; whilst the public mind, rcl 
&om the nharklfw of tbe Romish Church, would 
with increaaed enetgy to questions of domestic 
and social improvonent The Befonnation and 
infloenoes most therefore be kept prouiinently in vieir, 
in all considerations ngarding tbe condition of the 
people or the relief of the poor, doriag this and the 
three subscqaent reigna. 

That there was great need of such changes m 
followed the Reformation, is quite certain. So back- 
ward were the people at that time in mach thai 
eoneems the comforts, and what may be called 
smaller luxuries of lifer ^^^^t it was not until the e: 
of Henry's rdgn that sahwls, carrota, turnips, 
other edible roots were produced in England. Th 
vegetables had previously been imported from Holl 
and Flanders, and when Queen Catherine wished 
a salad, she was obliged to send a messenger thit 
to fetch it. Indeed, commercial inteFcounse was theo 
mostly confined to the Low Countries, whose merchanta 
purchased our English woollens and other commodibes, 
and distributed them to other parts of the world 
Seventy-two thousand criminals are said to have becD 
executed for theft and robbery during Henry's rei 
which would be equal to an average of two thousa 
in each year.' The moral condition of the pe 
must have been low indeed, to render such a sacrifice 
of life at the shrine of justice necessary for the pro- 
tection of property, although other causes may ban 
helped to increase its insecurity. One other eaaie 

1 TioM ii proliably an exaggention. bnt the men rtatament wamiiu 
our iMiiiiiiiiu that Che nnmber of sneh ciacotum wu vtry lirge. ~ 
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doubtless did exist, in the ab&cnce of an adequate 
roviaion for the relief of the destitute, and this may 
account for much of the criminal violence which the 
strong arm of the law was called in to repress. 

No further statute reBpecting the poor was passed 
in this reign, after 22 Henry VIII, cap. 12, and 27 
Henry VIII. cap. 23,^ and these two Acts remained 
henceforward in concurrent operation. Henry died Death of ' 
W the 28th of Januaiy 1547, and was succeeded by vIn?»oti 
his son, Edwartl the Sixth, then only ten years of age. Sfidwud 
His mother and his tutors were all favourers of the ^* 
Reformation, for which the prince himself, who is 
described as of very precocious intellect, was also 
zealous. His uncle and chief adviser, the Duke of 
Somerset, was a decided supporter of the reformed 
doctrines, and with liim and Archbishop Cranmer, 
chiefly rested the duty of maturing and establishing 
the ritual and order of our Reformed Church, very 
nearly as they exist at the present day. 

One of the earliest Acts of Edward's reign was 1 imt. 
ward VI. cap. 3, " for the punishment of vagabonds, vi. cap. s. 
and for the relief of the poor and impotent persons." 
Between eight and nine years had now elapsed since 
^■the monasteries and religious houses were suppressed, 
^Vand one consequence of their suppression was to throw 
^rback upon the community a number of the vagrant 
" and mendicant class who had lieen accustomed to 
I derive their chief support from those establishments. 
The numbers thus driven to levy contributions on the 

» public must have l>een considerable, and would gricv- 
bnaly augment the e\-il against which legislation had 
been so long directed. Accordingly, this statute begins 
by reciting that " iiUeness and vagabondage is the idimwii' 
mother and root of all thefts, robberies, and other evil bllLji!?!^ 
acts and mischiefs, wliich the king and parliament bath 
often with great travail endeavoured to repress ; but 
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owing to the foolish pity of them which should hftTt 
seen the laws executed, the said goodlie statutes have 
hitherto had small effect, and idle and vagabood 
persons, unprofitable members, or rather enemies of 
the common wealth, have been suffered to remain and 
increase, who, if they should be punished hy death, 
whipping, imprisonment, or with other corporal piin, 
it were not witltout their deserts ; yet If tbcy could hfaJ 
brought to do service, it were much to be deaire^H 
All statutes heretofore made for the punishment of 
vagabonds and sturdy beggars are then repealed ; and 
the Act proceeds to establish a series of punishments 
for idle vagabonds, — " whether man or woman, not 
being lame, impotent, or so aged or diseased with sick- 
ness that he or she cannot work." Every loitering and 
idle wanderer, who shall refuse to apply himself to 
honest labour, or to work for wages, or for his me«l 
and drink, or who shall run away from work he has 
agreed to perform, is to be taken for a vagabond ; and 
if he continue idle and refuse to labour, or run a 
from work set him to perform, he is to be bran 
with the letter V, and be adjudged a slave for t 
years to any person who shall demand him, to be 
on bread and water and refuse meat ; and caused 
work in such labour, " how vile soever it be, as 
shrill be put unto, by beating, chaining, or otherwise. 
If he run away within the two years, he is to he 
branded in the cheek with the letter S, and adjudged a 
slave for life ; and if he run away again, he is to su 
death as a felon. 

"The loitering and idle wanderer," if no 
demanded him, is to be examined by any justice 
peace who might happen to espy him ; and if it fi 
appear that he had been an idle vagrant and vagabo: 
the space of three days, the justice is to cause the letter 
V to be branded on his or her bi-oast with a ho 
and then to send him to the place where he wai 
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there to be compelled to labour in chains or otherwise 
I on the highways, or at common work, or from man to 
jman, as the slave of the inhabitants, who are to set 
I and keep liim at work, upon pain of forfeiting, for 
every three days the slave sluiU be idle by their de- 
fault, £5 if a city, £2 if a ijorough, and for a town or 
» village 20s, If it appeared that he was not really 
l)om in the place of which he represented himself as 
being a native, he is to be branded in the face and 
remain a slave for life. And it is further ortlered, that 
the master of any slave may put a ring of iron about 
Iliis neck, arm, or leg, " fur the more knowledge and 
surety of keeping him." 
lie Act further provides, that a young beggar, or 
the child of a beggor, whether it be male or female, fS *f 
between the ages of 5 and 14, "idly wandering about The cWi. 
as a vagabond," may be taken by any manner of person b^Swi 
from any such beggar, " being the mother, nurser, or S^j^n. 
keeper thereof, whether they be willing or not"; and V 
upon the person's promising before a justice of peace 

I to bring the child up in some honest labour or occupa- 
tion, the justice may adjudge the said child to be 
servant or apprentice to the person so promising, until 
it reach the age of 20 if a woman-chiW, and until 24 if 
a man-child ; and if any child so adjudged shall run 
away from such master or mistress, the child may bo 
taken again and punished in chains or otherwise, and 
be used in all points as a slave for the time above 
specified ; and the master or mistress is thun em- 
powered "to let, set forth, sell, bequeath, or give the 
service and labour of such slave-child to any person or 

k persons whomsoever he wilL" Slaves, or children so 
sdjadgixl, wounding their master or mistress in resist- 
ing tJieir corrections or otherwise, or either before or 
after they are set free conspiring to do them mischief 
of any kind, are "to suffer the pains of death as in 
case of felony "; or else, if the master or mistress, or 
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any other person, bp willing to take them, they are 
become to such persona slaves for life. 

Provision is likewise made in this Act for the 
and relief of the aged, infirm, and impotent poor, a 
for preventing their wandering and begging out 
their own districts, not differing materially from wU 
was ordained by 22 & 27 Henry VIII.,* except o 
that it is more strictly enjoined that such of this 
scription of poor as are capable of doing anything ab 
be kept at work, and also, that beggars not belong! 
to the district are directed to be sought for by 
mayors, sheriffs, constables, and other officers, under 
penalty of 40s. for every default, and conveyed to tlii 
place where born or where most conversant, to be there 
kept and nourished of alms; and the curate of eveiy 
parish is enjoined, "according to such talent as God 
has given him," to exhort his parishioners to remem 
the poor according to their means, and the need th 
be for their help. 

This statute was repealed two years afterwards, 
now deserves attention chiefly on account of its ex- 
hibiting the ruthless spirit which had been called forth 
in the country by the spread of mendicancy and v 
bondage, and which influenced the legislature to p; 
so stern and repulsive a law. 

It is clear that such extreme severity was soon 
found to be wrong, for 3 & 4 Edward VI. cap. 1 
•«[>• ■ recites, as a reason for repealing the above statu 
"that the good and wholesome laws of the realm h 
not been put in execution because of the extremity oi 
some of tbem. The 22 Henry VIII. cap. 12, is th 
revived, and its provisions "concerning how aged 
impotent persons should be ordered for their bet 
relief, and how vagabonds and strong beggars sho 
be punished, and every matter, article, proviso, and 
sentence therein contained are establislied, and from 
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hencefortli are to sUikI in fuJl strength and Tirtue as a, 
perfect Act of Parliament for ever." Tlie directions 
for removing the aged, impotent, and infirm poor to 
the place of birth or last reaitlenee, and for keeping at 
work such of them as are able, are again enacted ; and 
if tbey refuse to work, or run away, or beg in other 
places, they arc then *' to be punislied witb stocking, 
beating, or otherwise, as shall seem convenient." 

Ill the following year 5 & 6 Edward VI. cap. 2, 
was passed, with the professed object and intention — 
*' that vaiiunt beggars, idle and loiteiing persons, may 
be avoided, and the impotent, feeble, and lame pro- 
vided for, which are poor in very deed." By this 
statute that of the year preceding, and tlie Act of 22 
Henry VUl. cap 12,^ arc confirmed, und commanded 
to be justly and truly put in execution. The Act then 
directs that in every city, town, and parish, a book 
shall be kept by the parson, vicar, or curate, and the 
churchwardens, containing the names of the house- 
holders, and of the impotent poor ; and that the mayor 
and head officers in towns, and the parson and church- 
wardens in every parish, shall yearly, in Whitsun 
week. ** openly in the church, and quietly after Divine 
service," call the householders and inhabitants together, 
and shall elect and appoint two able persons or more 
to be collectors of the cliaritable alms of the residue of 
the people for the relief of the poor. And the Sunday 
next, or Sunday following, when the people are at 
church, "the said collectors shall gently ask and 
demand of every man and woman what they of their 
charity will give weekly towards the relief of the poor, 
and the same is to be written in the same book. And 
the collectors shall justly gutiier and truly distribute 
the same cliaritable alms weekly to the said poor and 
impotent persons, without fraud or coviue, favour or 
affection, and after such sort that the more impotent 

1 Anti, p. 11& 
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may have the more help, and such as can get part 
their living have the less, and by the discretion of 
collector to be put in such laljour as they be able 
do ; but none are to go or sit openly begging, upoD 
pain limited in the aforesaid statute." If any person, 
being able, shall obstinately and frowardly refuse tu 
give towards the help of the poor, or wilfully dis- 
courage others from so charitable a deed, the parson 
and churchwardens are gently to exhort him, and, if 
he will not be so persuaded, then the bishop is to 
for him, to induce and persuade him by charital 
ways and means, and so to take order according to 
discretion. No person elected and nominated to tlie 
office of collector is permitted to refuse to execute 
same for one whole year, upon pain of forfeiting twei 
coUectora shillings to the alms-box of the poor. And the colli 

to account ,1 1 ■ 1 

qiurieriy. ors are to account quarterly to the town and parwii 
authorities, at which accounting " such of the parish as 
will may be present." 

This is the last statute passed in Edward's 
having immediate reference to the poor, and it lev 
the law neai-ly as it was at his accession, the 
difference being an improved organisation for coUectil 
alms and distributing relief, the necessity for whi< 
in the absence of any established provision, had no» 
seemingly become urgent. The officers designated for 
this purpose have a close resemblance to the oversecis 
of the poor not long afterwaixls appointed in evci 
parish, of whom these collectors may be regarded 
the precursors. 

There were, however, other Acts in E<lward a reipn 
wliieh, althougli uot bearing directly upon the poor aa 
a separate class, affected them in common with the ret 
of the community, and exercised a consideral)le 
fluence on the social condition of the people, and 
these we will bineHy advert. 

The first is entitled " An Act touching Victaall^ 
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id Handicraftsmen" (2 & 3 Edward VI. cftp. 15). ims. 
[t recites, that '* sellere of victuiils, not contented with e.iw»m 
moderate and reasonable gain, have conspired and ^' "^i"-^*- 
»venauted together to sell tbeir victuals at unreaaon- 
)le pricea " ; and likewise, that " artificers, handi- 
sraflamen, and labourers, have made confederacies and 
promises, and have sworn mutual oaths, not only that 
they should not meddle one with another's work, or 
perform and finish that another hath begun ; but also 
apfMjint how much work they should do iu a day, 
id what hours and times they shall work, to the great 
hurt and impoverishment of the king's subjects." All 
such combinations arc now declared to be illegal, andcomWn*. 
b^io parties joining iu them are, for the first ofl'ence, wori[m«n 
^■ubjected to a penalty of £10, or imprisonment forJJ^iJSSJ. 
Hlwenty days ; for the second offence, to a penalty of 
X20, or the pillory ; and for a third offence, to a 
penalty of £40, or pillory with the loss of his ears; 
and also *' shall at all times afterwards be taken as a 
man infamous, and his depositions or oath not to be 
credited." We here see that there were combinations 
of workmen at that time, as there have been in later 
days, and that it was fouud necessary to put them 
down by penal enactment. But as re.<?pccts the selling 
victuids, legishitive iuterference could not have been 
led ; for any combination of sellers to demand nn- 
>nable jirices would naturally bring about its own 
)rr€Ction. If the prices were so high as to yield a 
jturn above the usual rate of pro5t, other competitors 
come in, and the equilibrium would be restored, 
and open market being all that is required for 
IJQSting the prices of commodities. 

With respect to the "artificers, Imudicmftsmcn, and 

tbcmrera," if their combining was occasioned by their 

being at that time unduly depressed below what, 

as free men, they were reasonably entitled to demand, 

they would doubtless be warranted in agreeing or com- 
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billing together for the purpose of obtaining an increaw, 
provided it were done without violence or iutimidaiioB 
of any kind. It ia esaential that both parties shooM 
be left entirely free, each working-man to dispose of hli 
labour on such terms as he deems most advantageoc;. 
either singly or conjointly with others; and evtry 
master to employ whomsoever he pleases, and on audi 
terms as he may choose or be able to make. The com- 
binations now prohibited were not so conducted. Il 
appears that restrictions were imposed by the artisau 
themselves, prescribing who should and who should not_ 
work, the quantity of work which each man shot 
perform, and the particular times he should be a 
ployed. This was an unwarrantable interference wit 
the freedom to which every man is entitled, and 
was necessary for the protection of all parties that it 
should be prohibited ; and for none was it more neca- 
sary than for the workmen themselves, who are alw»y* 
the greatest sufiferere on such occasions. Combinatioo 
is a two-edged weapon, which cannot be wielded wit 
out danger. It may prove fatal to both parties, and 
sure to injure the weaker, that is the working men 
who often, ueverthL'less, iu disregard of this fact, alio* 
themeelvea to be led on by restless and uneasy spirits 
of their own class, until they find themselves cntangh 
in engagements from which they cannot escape, 
which in the end entail heavy penalties upon thei 
selves and their families. 

In 1551 the old alarm about the conversion 
. tillage land into pasture ' was revived, and 5 A 6 
Edward VL cap. 5, was passed "for tlie maintenaoo^ 
and increase of tillage and corn." It recites that tillagH 
has of late been much decayed, by such as have con- 
verted, to pasture, lands usually put in tillage ; and i| 
enacts that "as much land or more shall be put wht 
in tillage, and used and sown according to the ci 
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the country and nature of the ground, and so shall 
continued aud used for tillage and sowed for ever, 
the owners, formers, or occupiers thereof, as was or 
kth been put in tillHge in any one year since the first 
rear of King Henry the Eighth,"^ upon pain of forfeit- 
five shillings annually for every acre not so put and 
spt in tillage ; and commissioners are appointed to sec 
that the Act is obeyed. It had not yet been proved 
that matters of thia nature are beat left to the discretion 
of the [mrties interested, aud that legislative interference 
^on such occasions is either useless or mischievous. The 
^■Uixicty manifested for increasing the supply of corn 
^bhows, however, that the consumers of corn had in- 
^creaaed iu number, or else that ciich rcquii-ed a larger 
quantity. In all probability both causes existed at 
this time. Population had increased, the people lived 
!tter, and their general condition was improved. 
In the same year 5 & 6 Edward VI. cap, 22, was issi-fia. 
" for the putting down of giggo-mills." It Kdwarjvi. 
states in the preamble that certain mills called " gigge- ^^' 
mills " are newly devised, erected, und used in many proSibtied. 
parts of the country, for the perching and burling of 
cloth," by reason whereof the true draperie of this 
realm is wonderfully impaired, aud the cloth thereof 
deceitfully made." It is therefore directed that such 
mills shall not be used, under a penalty of £5 " for 
every cloth wrought in or by any of the said mills 
calle<l gigge-mills." The reason assigned for this 
prohibition ia the injury caused to the manufactured 
article. If this were really the case, and that the 
character of our woolleus iu the mai'keta of the world 
was injured by the use of these mills, there wouhl be 
ground for the proliibition, our woollen manufacture 
being at that time the great staple of the country, aud 
affording the means of subsistence to a large number of 
people. But the prohibition is more likely to have 

> 1&09 A.D. 
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origiDBted in a fear of macliinery's interferiiig 
manual labour, on which account it is noticed heit 
Such fears have existed with respect to almost every 
kind of machinery or new invention, and have often 
occasioned great mischief through the misguided 
violence of the operative classes, who arc uevertil^ 
less always gainers by these improvements in the eoi 
In the second year of Edward's reign. " The Act fi 
the Uniformity of Service and Administration of the 
Sacraments" was passed. This Act was at that time 
so necessary for (juietiug the public mind on the subJKt 
of religion, that its importance can hardly be ove^ 
estimated. Cranmer, the archbishop of Canterboiy, 
and certain of the bishops and other learned men, 
were appointed "to consider and ponder the premises, 
having as well an eye and respect to the most aincen 
and pure Christian religion taught by Scripture, as to 
the usages in the primitive Church, and to draw and 
make one convenient and meet order, rite, and fashioa 
of common and open prayer and administration of 
sacraments, to be had and used." The Book of Commi 
Prayer was accortlingly framed, and laid before the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled, who, considering '* the godly praye 
oivicrs, rites, and ceremonies in the said book, and t 
considerations of altering those things which 
altered, and rctaiuing those things which be 
tainetl," do pray that it may be onUincd and enac 
and that all ministers in cathedrals and parish church 
or other places, shall be bound to use the services 
such order and form as is mentioned in the said 
aud none other. This was accordingly done, and copi 
of the Book of Common Prayer were ordered to be 
placed in every church, at the cost of the parish. The 
passing of this Act, aud the distribution througho 
the country of so beautiful and comprehensive a 
of public worship, in which the people were themsel 
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take a part, must have fallen like oil upon the 
ubled waters, and hclpctl to still the jarring 
lements of religious controversy. 

Edward died on the Gth of July 1553, at the early 

,ge of sixteen, to the great grief of the nation ; and he 

as succeeded by his eldest sister, the princess Mary, 

en in her thirty-seventh year. The first Act of 

ary's reign was to assert her own legitimacy ; the 

ond, to repeal all the innovations in the religious 

rvice made by her predecessor; and the third, to 

provide for the punishment of persons disturbing 

licensed preachers in their sermons, or priests while 

performing moss. "The queen, in fact, and those 

around her, acted and felt as a legitimate government 

tored after an usurpation, and treated the recent 

tutca as null and invalid. The Latin Liturgy was 

itored, the married clergy expelled from their livings, 

nd many Protestant ministers thrown into prison for 

o other crime than their religion, even before any 

hange had beeu made in the established laws."' In 

the same year, 1 Mary, cap. 12, was pa^ed against 

rebellions aasembliea. It directs, that if any persons, 

the number of twelve or above, shall assemble and 

about to alter or change any laws established for 

religion, and being commanded by the sheriff, or any 

justice of pence, or the mayor of any corporate town, 

retire to their own homes, shall in riotous manner 

emain and continue together one wliule liour after 

ich commandment, they shall be adjudged felons, 

suffer execution of death as in case of felony. 

The insurrection under Sir Thomas Wyat broke out 

n January of the year fuUowing (1554), professedly 

Lgainst the queen s intended marriage with Philip of 

Spain, which in the people's minds was identified with 

the re-establishment of popery. The insurrection was, 

however, speedily suppressed, and the mamage took 

' See Uallun's CotulitulioiuU Uiitory^ rol. L p. 41, 4tb ediliou. 
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place on the 25tb of July following, thac being tli 
festival of St. James, tlie patron saint of Spain. Shortly 
aft{:rwards an Act was passed " against scditiooa 
words and rumours," by which a penalty of XlOO, 
else the pillory and Io3s of cars, was enacted agaiut' 
any person who shall utter seditious slanders agsitut 
the king or the queen. Persons repeating the same are 
to suffer the loss of one ear, or pay a fine of a hundred 
marks, and be imprisoned one month ; and any person 
writing against the king or quceu is to suffer the loss 
of his right hand. An Act was likewise passed " rcpeiil 
Ing all statutes, articles, and provisions made again 
the See Apostoliek of Rome," ajid announcing (Iw 
arrival of Cardinal Pole as Legate from the Pope, 
whose pardon of England and the English people ii « 
said to have been obtained through the intercession offll 
the king and queen. These enactments throw light " 
upon the state of religious feeling at that time, oad 
prove that the queen's zeal iu favour of "the old 
religion," as it was called, was not responded to by Uie 
comitry, but, on the contrary, that a strong feeling 
existed in favour of the reformed doctrines and ritual 
cstabUshed in the last reign, the abrogation of which 
was opposed to the wishes of a large section of 
people. The jealousy and dislike of popery were, no 
doubt, greatly increased after the Spanish marnfl^ 
which it was feared would tend to reimpose the chaJai 
of the papacy ; and these feelings kept on incroasiag 
throughout the whole of Mary's reign, being con- 
tinually fed by the persecution to which Protestants 
of every denomination were subjected, J 

The 3 & 6 Edward VI. cap. 2, for *' putting dowoSl 
valiant beggars," and for relieving those "who *w 
ed."* was coutinu 
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aksphuipcap. 13; and by 2 & 3 Philip and Mary, cap. 
"c«p. bT' the 22 Henry VIII. cap. 12,* and the above-nam* 
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BtJitute of Edwarcl, are both confirmed and continued, 
subject to the amendment* then made. The first of 
these amendments regarded the collection of alms. 
It is now enacted, that yearly on some one holy-day 
in Christmas, in every city, borough, and town cor- 
porate, the mayor, bailiffs, or other head officers, 
and in parishes the parson, vicar, or curate, and the 
hurchwardens, having a register of the names of the 
habitJtnt houseliolders, and of all such impotent, 
aged, and needy persons as are not able to live of their 
labour, shall openly in the church, after divine 
Tvice, call the inhabitants together, and shall appoint 
two able persons collectors of the charitable alms for the 
relief of the poor ; which collectors, the Sunday next 
after their election, or the Sunday following, when the 
people are at church, shall gently demand of every man 
^and woman what they of their charity will be con- 
^■cnted to give weekly towards the relief of the poor ; w««kiT 
^kid the said collectors shall justly gather and truly ^'Se 
Boistribute the same charitable alms weekly to the said ^***'' 
"poor and irapot^jnt persons, in such manner that the 
more impotent may have the more help, and such as 
^kui get part of their living may have less, and be put 
^Bo such labour as they are able to do : *' but none are 
^■o go or sit openly a begging, upon pain limited in 
Hklie aforesaid statutes." And if any person, being 
able, shall obstinately refuse to give towards the help 
of the poor, or shall discourage others from so doing, 
^bhc parson and churchwardens shall gently exhort him, 
^Bnd, if he will not be persuaded, then the bishop shall 
send for hira, and " tflke order for the charitable r^ 
formation of every such obstinate person." It is also 
directed, that if any jwrish has more poor than it is 
able to relieve, upon certifying the number and names 
of the persons with which it is overburthencd to two 
^Kuitices of peace, they may grant to as many of such 
^^oor folk as they think good " a licence to go abroad 
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to beg and receive charitable alms out of the said 
parish, iu which licence the places to which such pw 
folk may resort shall be named ; and if any of them 
trausgress the limits so to them appointed, or beg «t 
other places than are named in the licence, the ptut; 
so transgressing is to be taken for a Waliant b< 
and punished according to the statute 22 Ilenry ^'I11 
and the licence taken from him." Moreover, 6U 
licensed beggars are to wear openly, on the breast 
back of their outermost garment, some notable 
or token to be assigned by the parish authorities, witB' 
the assent of the justices. 

This Act was to endure only to the end of the next 
^.ttM. session of parliament, but it was renewed by 4 A 5 
•nd Mw-y!* Philip and Mary, cap. 9, on the ground that it bad 
been found " good and beneficial for the common 
wealth of this realm." It does not differ materiallj 
from 3 & 6 Edward VI. cap. 2,* but it is ft 
little more full and explicit in its provisions, 
likewise enables justices to grant permission for 
persons to go abroad to beg, in cases where a pi 
is overburthencd with poor, which may be r^arc 
as equivalent to a I'ate in aid ; and it also establish^ 
the practice of badging the poor. Neither of th( 
provisions are contained in the statute of EkJwanL, 

There are two or three other Acts of Mary's 

which bear indirectly upon the condition of the peo| 

i5r>i-.'.5, and exemplify the spirit of the period. Thus bv 1 

oiKi'Mwy, & 2 Philip and Mary, cap. 2, another attempt a 

**^' made "for the reformation of excess in apparel," &dJ 

all persona not being the son and heii- of a knight, 

not worth £200 in goods, or not having £20 o-y< 

in land, offices, fee^, or other revenues, arc prohibit 

wearing "any manner of silk in or upon their 

bonnet, nightcap, girdle, hose, shoes, scabbard, 

spur-leathers, on pain of three months' imprisoni 

^AnUyi*. US. »^ni^p. 133. 
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and a fine of XlO for every day's wearing contrary to 

the tenour of this Act" Women may, however, wear 

their caps, hats, girdles, and hoods, as they before 

ight lawfully use and wear. Persons keeping ser- 

ants, and permitting or conniving at their wearing 

k contrary to this Act, are subjected to the heavy 

e of £100. Wo may hence infer, that people of 

c middle class, as they increased in wealth and 

ttained a higher social position, were desirous of 

ng a better and gayer appearance Ln their cloth- 

g — in short, that, as Hamlet says, " the t<:)e of the 

asant came so near the heel of the courtier that he 

lied his kibe." 



C 
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By 1 A 2 Philip and Mary, cap. 4, the statute of i&m-sb. 
enry the Eighth against the gipsies,' or persons and Maiyf 
calling themselves Egyptians, is revived. It is de- "^"^ 
dared in the preamble, " that divers of the said 
company, and such other like persons, not fearing the 
penalty of the said Act, have come over again into 
this realm, using their old accustomed devilish and 
naughty practices, with such abominable living as is 
^Bot in any Christian realm to be permitted, named, 
^or known." A fine of X40 is then imposed on any 
person bringing over any such Egyptians; and any of 
them who may liave been so brought, and remaining 
a month, are declared felons. The inducements must 
have been very strong to lead to their *' coming over" 
in the face of such a penalty. 

The I & 2 Philip and Mary, cap. 5, is directed to 1554-66. 
restram the exportation 01 corn anrt provisions 01 any andM»ry, 
kind, under penalty of forfeiting double the value of ^^^' 
the commodities exported, and one year's imprison- 
ment of the master and mariners of the exporting 
I V€«8eL The price of wheat this year, according to 
Sir Frederic Eden 'a table, advanced from the statutory pHcwof 



exportation price 



of 6s. 8d. a quarter, to 16s. a 
1 AnU, p. 114. 
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quarter ; and the year following it advanced from 98. 
at the commencement to 25a a quarter in the Latter 
end of the year. These enormous fluctuations mast 
have caused much distress. To a steady continaoos 
range of prices, the rate of wages will probably in the 
long-run conform ; but any sudden and great advance 
does not admit of such conformity, and will theref 
entail more or leas privation and Buffering on 
working classes. 

155&. In the following year an Act was passed (2 A 3 

ImfMirr!* Philip and Mary, cap. 2), entitled '* An Act for tie 

"**" ^ re-edifying of decayed Houses of Husbandry, and far 
the Increase of Tillage." It recites and coofinnB 4 
Henry VIL cap. 19,* which is declared to be "good 
and profitjible to the common wealth"; and it theo 
declares that the Act shall extend to houses having 
20 acres or more of land attached, " whether the ssme 
or any part thereof be, hath been, or shall be, nsed or 
put in tillage, or not," and commissioners are appointed 
to inquire and take surety from offenders, and to take 
order for re-edifying decayed houses, and for recon- 
verting land into tillage, at their discretion. This is 
i(i65. immediately followed by another Act (cap. 3) for "the 

id Mwy!* keeping of cows and breeding of calves," which recites 
that " of late years great numbers of persons have 
laid their lands, farms, and pastures to feeding of 
sheep, oxen, runts, and such-like cattle, haWng no 
regard or care to breed and rear up young beasU, 
whereby is grown great scarcity of cattle and victual 
necessary for the sustenance of divers sorts of people; 
and more is like to be, if speedy remedy be not pro- 
vided." It is then enacted, under n penalty of ti»'en 
shillings, that one milch cow shall be kept for ev 
threescore sheep, and one calf be reared for every 
score sbeep ; and for every ten oxen or other 
one milch cow shall be kept, and a calf be reared 

i^iito, p.as. 
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^1 the proportion of one for every two cows annually. 
^M This "scarcity of victual," notwithstaudiug the cou- 
^H version of arable land into pasture immediately before 
^^ complained of, seems to indicate increased demand for 
^_ rather than a decrease in the supply, as is assumed by 
^m the framers of the Act The people earned more, and 
^m were enabled to consume food of higher price and 
^P quality, and hence probably tbe apparent deficiency 
^K which the above legislation sought to remedy. 
^1 There does, however, appear to have been a general 

increase in money prices during the preceding half- 

t century, partly occasioned perhaps by the influx of 
the precious metals from the New World. On referring 
to Sir Frederic Eden's table of prices, we find, in 1500, 
the price of an ox set down at lis. 6d. In 1511, 
138. 4d. is given as the price of a fat beeve, and 8s. 
as the price of a lean one. In 1531 the price of a 
large ox is XI, 68. 8d. ; and in 1551 a best fat ox is 
set down at X2, 133. 4d., a middling one at £2, 38. 4d., 
and an inferior one at £1, 138. 4d. These prices are, 
of course, not to be regarded as an accurate measure 
of the alteration which hatl taken place, so much 
depending on the size and condition of the animals ; 
but they warrant the conclusion that there was an 
actual increase of price within the above period, and 
this is confirmed by an examination of other items in 
these tables. Thus, a wether sheep, undipped, is 
valued at Is. 8d. in 1500 ; in 1529 a wether is valued 
at 2s. 4d. ; and in 1551 the price of a best lean sheep 
is set down at 3b. 4d., and a best fat sheep at 5s. — 
the inferior sort of each being valued at 2s. and Ss. 
respectively. In 1500 the price of a goose is 4d. ; of 
a dozen pigeons, 4d. ; and of a hundrcLl eggs, 6d. In 
1541 it is for a goose, 7d. ; for a dozen pigeons, lOd. ; 
and for a hundred eggs. Is. 2d. The pi-iee of wheat 
within this period exhibits extraordinary variations. — 
Thus, in 1500 it was Ss. 4d. a quarter; in 1501 it 
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was 6s. Sd. and 7s. 4d. ; In 1504 it was 55. 8d.; ii 
1511 it was 63. 8d. ; in 1516 it waa 68. and lOs. 6d. 
in 1521 it was 20s. and 2Gs. 8d. ; in 1527 it was 1 
and 20s. ; in 1528 it was 268. 8d. and 93. 6d. ; and is 
1530 it fell to 5s. 4d. and 6s. 5d. It rose again in 
1537 to 13s. 4d. ; in 1541 to 18s. 8d. ; and in 1544 to 
25s. 4d. In 1550 it was 13s. 4d. ; and in 1551 it 
sunk to 88. In 1552 it was 21s. and 14s. ; bat is 
1553 it again fell to 8s., and so continued, without 
material variation, till the latter end of 1555, wlien 
it was for a short time at 255. In 1556 the price of 
wheat ranged from 8s. the quarter in the early part 
of the year, to 533. 4d. before harvest, and 5s. the 
quarter immediately after harvest 

If the extreme variations above indicated be 
regarded as referable to unproductive seasons, and 
therefore exceptional, the average price at the com- 
mencement of the half-century may, as has been 
stated,^ be taken at 65. the quarter, and at the end 
of it at lOs. This is probably about the ratio of 
increase iu the price of commodities generally during 
the period, which may be considered as being fully 
one-half in excess of what it was at the commencemeot 
of the century. But with regard to these prices, Sir 
Frederic Eden, in a note at the foot of his taWe, 
observes, thnt "in noting the money prices of pro- 
visions about this time, it should be remarked that 
this year (1550) the shilling was reduced by proclww* 
tion to sixpence, as the coin had been much diminished 
by clipping." This would be another element of dis- 
order in estimating the change, the precise amount 0! 
which it is now impossible to ascertain, for the pro- 
clamation Bcems only to have given a sanction to thai 
change in the value of the coin which had alrcoily 
taken 






place ; but when or h 
been in progress, does not appear. 
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The chief or leading circumstance of Mary 'a reign, i&ss. 
kt the end of which we are now arrived (she died tScj. ° 
m the 17th November 1558), was her unceasing 
ideavour, from the hour she ascended the throne, to 
mt down every vestige of the Reformation. No effort 
spared for the accomplisliment of this object. 
[eans the most cruel, and which earned for her the 
lenWable title of " Bloody Queen Mary," were 
>3orted to, to alarm the timid and to punish the 
>b&tinate ; and the struggle ended, as such struggles 
>r the most part have ended, in strengthening that 
rhich it was endeavoured to destroy. What might 
ive been the condition of this country if the efforts 
'made in Mary's reign to restore the Roman Catholic 
religion had been successful, it is impossible to say ; 
but it may be assumed as in the highest degree prob- 
able, that the public spirit, intelligence, and advance- 
ment of every kind, social, moral, and religious, which 
sprang, as it were, into life immediately after the final 
■lettlement of the Reformation under Elizabeth, would 
not have taken place. The restrictive influence of the 

■Church of Rome would most likely have prevented it, 
' At Mary's accession, nearly half the people were 
perhaps more or less favourable to the old religion, or 
Kftt least, were not very unwilling to follow their queen 
"in adopting it ; and before the end of the first year, 
the kind of popularity which usually attends a new 
sovereign, together with efforts made and the influ- 
ences used, may be said to have neutralised all that 
had been done for the Reformation in the time of 
E<.lward VI. The subsequent Acts of Mary's reigu 
may therefore have been necessary for showing the 
people the real character of that religion. If Mary had 
been less of a bigot, less zealous in punishing those 
whom she regarded as heretics or schismatics, the final 
fftnd nearly unanimous establishment of our Reformed 
Ntttioual Church might not have taken place under her 
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successor. Such indeed seems to be the view taken 
Mr. Hallam, who, in commenting on the Reformatit 
observes, " But what had the greatest efficacy in dis- 
gusting the English with Mary's system of faith, was 
the cruelty by which it was accompanied. A sort of 
instinctive reasoning told the people, what the learaed 
on neither side had been able to dificover, that the 
truth of a religion begins to be very suspicious when 
it stands in need of prisons and scaffolds to ckc out its 
evidences. Under Mary, many are said to have become 
Protestants, who, at her coming to the throne, had 
retained the contrary persuasion ; and the strongest 
proof of this may be drawn from the acquiescence of 
the great body of the kingdom in the re-eatablishmei 
of Protestantism by Elizabeth, when compared 
the seditions and discontent on that account uoc 
Edward." Thus a great positive good was worked ol 
of a great apparent evil, by a series of oppoaing infli 
ences, such as are often called into action by Dii 
Providence for its own beneficent purposes ; and we of 
the present day are reaping the fruits. 
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Elizabeth was in her twenty-fiftli year when she Queen 
lucceeded to the throne {November 17th, 1558), and iseS-iws. 
from an early age she had given promise of the superior 
talent by which she was afterwards distinguished. She 
was known to favour the Reformation, and all who held 
to that persuasion hailed her accession with delight 
The first Act of her reign was the assertion of the 
supremacy of the Crown in matters ecclesiastical, and 
" abolishing all foreign power repugnant to the same." 
By the second Act, the Book of Common Prayer and 
Administration of the Sacramenta, of the time of 
Edward VI., was re-established. The third Act 
formally recognised the queen's title, and the fourth 
e restitution of tenths and &rst - fruits to the 
Crown. 

These Acte were sufficiently indicative of a deter- 
mination to prevent papal interference in England ; 
but the Roman Catholics were still numerous, and 
after a time began to manifest discontent, and to stir 
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up appreheDsious and alarms among the people. 
Throughout the whole of her reign, indeed, the queen 
wa8 distui^bed by adverse intrigues in this quarter; 
and hence it may be truly said, that the legislative and 
"Other proceedings aj!;ainst the Romanists, partook more 
of a political than a religious character. **The position 
in which the queen was placed no doubt rendered her 
death a most important contingency, and the popi 
party made use of pretended conjurations and p 
phecies of that event, in order to unsettle the people'i 
minds, and dispose them to anticipate another 
action." * 

Against such practices, 5 Elizabeth, cap. 15, w 
directed. It imposed a penalty of one year's imprison 
ment and a fine of £10 for a first offence, and for i 
second ofi*ence imprisonment for life and the forfcitunfl 
of goods. Acts against the introduction " of Bulls ami" 
other Instruments from the See of Kome," and against 
" Jesuits and Seminary Priests and other like persons," 
and against " Popish Recusants," were Buhsequenily 
enacted. Rut these and several measures originated in 
political considerations, and were directed against th^U 
enemies of the then established government ; whicS^ 
accounts for, and in some degree excuses, the acts of 
severity, and even cruelty, occasionally exercised to- 
wards the Romanists, who throughout Elizabeth's reign 
omitted no opportunity of exciting troubles both st i 
home and abroad, and by whose continual machina^| 
tions the queen's life was believed to be put in^ 
jeopardy. 

The foregoing notices of what took place, with 
regard to religion in the present and two preceding 
reigns, will render it unnecessary to advert again to the 
subject, whilst passing in review the statutes for relief 
of the poor, or affecting the condition of the people; 
and these we will now proceed to consider. 

1 BiUlom's CorutUutional Bitton/, vol. i, p. 1 13. 
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In 15G2 another Act' was passed "for the Main- i6«3-<8. 
lance and Increase of Tillage," the alarms about the Mp.'i 
ivcrsion of arable land to pasturage not having yet 
mbsided. The statutes of Henry the Seventh and Henry 
I the Eighth' on this subject are in this Act recited and 
confirmed. Lands tilled four years successively at any 
^ time since the twentieth year of Henry the Eighth, are 
^■to be kept in tillage, under a penalty of 10s. per acre; 
^■but there is a proviso in favour of '* such as shall 
^■be a common fatter of beefs or muttons to be sold 
^■in markets and fairs, or common but<;hers." This 
Hcxception makes it ditiicult to understand to whom the 
Act would apply, and almost warrants the supposition 
that it was inserted for the purpose of rendering the 

I Act nugatory. 
I The 2 & 3 Philip and Mary, cap. 5, for the relief 
of the poor,* was continued in the first year of Eliza- 
beth's reign by cap. 18 ; and after an interval of five 
years the subject again came under consideration, and 
an Act was passed comprising whatever the information 
«nd intelligence of the day could further devise on the 
Bubject, This Act, 5 Elizabeth, cap. 3, has the same isoa-es! 
preamble as the last statute of Edward the Sixth, and cap. a. 
^thttt of Philip and Mary ; and the former statute, together 
^twith that of 22 Henry VIII. cap. 12,* it expressly 
"confirms. The Act then, nearly in the words of 2 & 
3 Philip and Mary, provides for the appointment of 
^collectors of alms, and for licensing the poor to beg 
H|n cases where a parish is overburthened, and also 
"requiring the beggars so licensed to wear badges. It 
then in like manner provides, that if any person, being 
able, shall refuse reasonably to give towards the help 
and relief of the poor, he is to be gently exhorted and 
persuaded thereto by the clergy and the churchwardens. 

1 Tbc Uflt -vna, S & 3 Pliilip and ^laij, cap. S, nn^ p. 144. 
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It would appear, however, that hitherto the gen 
askiugs of the collectors, and the exhortations of t 
clergy and the churchwardens, and the chariu' 
" ways and means " of the bishop, had all alike fw 
to indtice the people to contrihute " according to thi 
means " ; and the time seems to have arrived vr 
voluntary charity having failed, compulsion of soDW 
kind must be resorted to, in order to provide means of 
reHcf for " the impotent, feeble, and lame, which arc tho 
poor in very deed." Accordingly this statute (5 Eliza- 
beth, cap. 3) enacts, that after due exhortation and 
persuasion, first by the parson and churchwardens of 
the parish, and next by the bishop, " if any person of 
his froward or wilful mind shiUl obstinately refuse to 
give weekly to the relief of the poor, according to hia 
ability," the bishop shall have authority to bind him 
under a penalty of £10 to appear at the next sessions, 
when the justices are again to " charitably and gently 
persuade and move the said obstinate person to extend 
his charity towards the relief of the poor " ; and if be 
will not bo persuaded therein by the said justices, 
" they may sesse, tax, aud limit upon every sudi 
ob.stinate person so refusing, according to their good 
discretion, what sum the said obstinate person shall 
pencDiM pay "; and if he refuse to pay the sum so limited, 
conSbuu taxed, and appointed, the justices, on complaint of the 
SSmd collectors and churchwardens of the parish, may commit 
[repJor^'the said oljstinate person to prison until he pay the 
same, " together with the arrearages thereof, if any 
such sliall fortune to be." ^U 

This is the first instance of a compulsory asseasmeflH 
for the relief of the poor, aud it is therefore of marked 
importance in the history of the Poor Law. It is t 
that the power to assess and tax can only be exi 
after a circuitous process of exhortation and persuaai 
by the churchwardens, the parson, and the bishop; 
and upon their failure of success, and the same being 
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tified to the justices, these last are likewise to try 
masion before they resort to compulsion. Still, 
ftcr all these preliminariea have been gone through, 
le juBtices are empowered to assess and levy, 
according to their good discretion," from all those 
rho refuse voluntarily to contribute towards the 
slief of the poor; and the important principle that! 
iroperty is thenceforward to be held subject to > 
le needful relief of the destitute, is thus formally 
ictioned by the legislature. 
At the same time with the above Act " for the 
relief of the poor," another was passed (5 Elizabeth, 
cap, 4), entitled " An Act touching divers orders of 
Artificers, Labourers, Servants of Husbandry, and 
Apprentices." This Act has been considered as in 
Borae sort a continuation of the preceding Act (cap. 3), 
although it makes no express reference to the poor as 

|8ucb, but rather aims at preventing destitution and 
pendicancy, by forcing employment upon every one 
lof age and ability to work. It is in fact compounded 
lof ail the preceding enactments on the subject of 
labour, those provisions deemed useful being retained, 
others modified, and the rest repealed. The preamble 
states, that, although there arc a great number of 
statutes concerning wages, servants, labourers, and 
apprentices, as well in husbandry as in other occupa- 
I tions, yet partly owing to the numljer, imperfection, 
^knd contrariety of thi-so laws, and chicfiy that the 
^■wages limited are in divers instances too small, and 
^not answerable to this time on account of the great 
advancement of prices, the law cannot, without great 
grief and burthen to the poor labourers and servants, 
be put in execution, although the said laws were at the 
time of making them thought to be good and bene- 
ficial, as divers of them yet are — wherefore, if the 
sabstancG of as many as are meet to be continued shall 
be reduced into one sole law and statute, and an 
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uniform order prescribed concerDing the wages 
other orders for apprentices, servants, and laboums, 
there is declared to be " good hope that the same kw, 
being duly executed, should banish idleness, advance 
husbandry, and yield unto the hired person, both a 
time of scarcity and in time of plenty, a conv eaita; 
portion of wages." 

The Act then, in accordance with this pream 
ordains that every unmarried person, and ever)- ma 
person under thirty, not having 40 shillings per annum 
nor being otherwise employed, shall be compelled to 
serve as a yearly servant in the trade to which he 
brought up ; and none are permitted to quit 
service, or be dismissed therefrom, during the y 
unless on cause allowed by two justices ; and after 
such quitting of service none are to leave the town 
parish in which they served without a testimo 
under the corporate seal, or else signed by a consta 
or other head officer, and by two other honest houise- 
holders. Every servant departing without such testi- 
monial, or refusing to produce it, is subjected to 
imprisonment, and any master who retains him 
made liable to a penalty of £5. All persons be 
the ages of twelve and sixty are moreover, if not othi 
wise employed, '* compelled to serve in husbandry 
the year, with any person that keepeth husbandry, 
will require any such person so to serve within t 
same shire where he shall be so required"; and un- 
married women between the ages of twelve and fo 
may be compelled to serve by the year, week, or da; 
for such wages, and in such reasonable sort and mann 
as shall be deemed meet, under penalty of 
mitment 

The hours of work, and the time for meals, are lik^J 
wise prescribed, and the rates of wages to be paid V^t 
the several artificers, servants, and labourers, are 
required to be ascertained and settled annually by the 
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^■^ justices in sessions assemblerl, who are to " call unto 
^^ them such discreet and grave persons as they shall 
^B think meet, and after conferring together respecting 
^ the plenty or scarcity of the time, and other circum- 
stances necessary to be considered," they are authorised j««u«? 
to limit, rate, and appoint the wages *' of all servants, toKIhe 
labourers, artificers, workmen, or apprentices of hus- 
bandry as they shall think meet, by the year or by 
the day, week, month, or otherwise, with meat and 
drink, or without meat and drink ; iind what wages 
every workman or labourer shall take by the great " for 
mowing, reaping, or thrashing of com, and for mowing 
or making of hay, or for ditching, paling, railing, or 
hedging, by the rod, perch, lugg, yard, pole, rope, or 
foot, and for any other kind of reasonable labours or 
service": and the said justices are further directed to 
certify the same, with the considerations thereof, under 
their hands and seals, *' into the queen's most honour* 
able Court of Chancery, before the 12th of July in 
every year," to be approved by the Privy Council, and 
then proclaimed by the sheriffs. And in order to 
ensure the observance of the wages so settled and pro- 
claimed, penalties arc imposed on any one who shall 
directly or indirectly retain or keep any servant, work- 
man, or labourer, or shall give any greater wages or 
other commodity than what is set forth in the said 
proclamation. The giver of excessive wages, is sub- 
jected to ten days' imprisonment and a fine of X5,— the 
receiver, to twenty-one days' imprisonment; and all 
such contracts are declared to be void and of none 
effect. 

By one of the provisions of this Act, every justice 
of peace, and the constable or other head officer of 
every township, in the time of harvest, is upon request, 
and for avoiding the loss of any corn, grain, or hay, ^'p«™>»« 
empowered to cause all such artificers and persons as *« »r" in 
be meet to labour, " to serve by the day for the mow- tarvMt. 
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ing, reaping, Bhearing, getting, or inning of com, 
and hay, according to the skill and quality of 
person ; and none shall refuse bo to do, upon pab 
suffer imprisonment in the stocks by the space of 
days and one night." The Act contains other 
tions specially referable to apprentices and journeymen 
in several trades and occupations, and the proportion 
of each to be kept; and also exemptions of cerUin 
places &om the provisions of the Act in these reapccQi, 
on the ground of their local customs or privileges. 

If it were possible to effect the distribution nod to 
regulate the price of labour by legislative enactmeol, 
as the framcrs of this statute must have believed, the 
care and paius which they bestowed upon it oughi to 
have ensured success ; but we know^ that sucb distri- 
bution and such regulation are practically impossililb 
Both the one and the other are essentially governed by 
the great principle of supply and demand, which legis- 
lation may disturb but cannot establish, and which ia 
only safe, certain, and beneficial, when left to its ovd 
free unrestricted action. The attempt here made i<, 
however, not without its use, serving as it does to 
show that the value of labour and of the labouring 
classes was becoming better understood^ and that tlie 
importance of the people, and their efforts to free them- 
selves from old usages and restraints crippling thq^ 
industry, began to be felt, although the maater-d^B 
were yet ignorant of the true mode of dealing with tie 
newly-awakened impulse. 

Ten years after the passing of the above Act, i^U 
long, minute, and highly important statute, 14 0i^| 
betb, cap. 5, was passed. It is entitled " An Act fof 
the Punishment of Vagabonds/ and for Relief of the 

1 In a bwk puljliBhcd in 1066, entitled A Cantat or n^aniM^ /v 
Ci?mnioit Cumtortf vuli/arly eaUed Vagabonds, there ia a eyiou O^ 
graphic account of the horttea of idle vagnnts who then iuxMMd lb 
country. The author clasBea the male vagabonds nnder firteea 9tpi^ 
deaiguatioua, btigitining with " the Rufllar " as being *' the worthiiit d 
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Poor mid Impotent," and it begins in the usual style, 
by declaring that " all parte of this realm of England 
and Wales be presently with rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars exceedingly pestered, by means whereof 
daily happeuetb horrible munlers, thefts, and other 
great outrages, to the high displeasure of Almighty 
God, and to the great annoyance of the common weal." 
It then expressly repeals the 22 Henry VIIL, the 3 & 
4 Edward VI., and 5 of the present reign ;^ in fact, 
it repeals all preceding enactments on the subject, 
and aims at framing a complete and comprehensive 
law, as well " for the utter suppressing of the said 

tliu onmly nbblement" " The Upright Man " la the " second la sect of 
these nungiug rabblement of rascals." Tbe thin! ia "tlie Hooker or 
Aagler," described u a '* perilous and moet wicked knave." Tlie 
'* Rogue "and the "Wild Rogue" are llie fourth and iifth ; after which 
oome "the Fre«hwaler Mariners," whuee "ships were t]rowned in the 
plain of Salisburr "; and so on to the " Cuimterfeit Craiik," of whom it is 
mid, "ThoK that do counterfeit the crank bo young knaves and young 
harlots that deeplj diasemhlo the falling sickness, for * the crank,' in their 
Ungnage, is tbe 'Calling evil'" A long account i» given of this descrip- 
Lion of impoetors, after whom come the "Dommerar," and lastly the 
" Jackman and Patricio." The female vagubumls are dasaed under nine 
sepuate deeignalious. But all, both mi-u and women, old and young, 
aro described as thieves by profesaion, and as liring in a most dissolute 
and licentious manner. They have a slang languugo of their own, of 
which the writer gives a curious specimen in a diatogua between two of 
them; and be further gives a long list of the "most notorious aad 
wiekedeet walkers that are living now at this present time, willi their 
tme names as they be called and known by." Many of the descHp- 
tiona in this work find parallehi in the present dny ; and indeed it may 
be regarded as invariably true, that, whatever improvement takes place in 
the general condition of a people, those in the lowest grade will partake 
at the improvement in the least degree, if they partake of it at all. The 
endeavour should therefore be to lessen the number of this lowest class as 
mnch as possible, and this it was sought to effect by severity of punish- 
ment, as is manifcflted in the several statutes enacted at that time on iliu 
snbject. The hook is written and set forth by Thomas Harman, Knq., 
"for the utility and profit of his natural country." Two new editions 
were published in the following year, and a fourth edition in 1573. The 
work most therefore have been popular, and the subject one of general 
interest. There was a reprint of the work in 1814, from which tbe above 
is Ukeo. Harrisoiit in his Daeriptiort vf BritaiTt, published iu 1586, 
iiootea and oommenti om Harman 's book, aud gives oalracta from it. 
^ AnU, pp. 116, 132,lfii. 
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outrageous enemies to the common weal, u for 
the charitable relieving of the aged and impotent 
poor people."' 

The licence, if not direct encouragement, giv«i 
to beggars by 2 & 3 Philip and Mary,* and tOD- 
tinued by 1 Elizabeth/ had probably by this time 
produced its natural fruit, and led to a great increaaeof 
the class of persons who are not only denoooced in 
the preamble of the present statute aa being enemits 
of the common weal, but against whom the first eoAC^ 
Bwrt ing clause is specially aimed. It directs that cvof 
Mviirsiy person above the age of fourteen taken hesnana, shill 
be committed to gaol untd the next session, at vbicli, 
"if duly convicted of his or her roguish or vagaboBcl 
trade of life, he or she shall be adjudged to be grievooaly 
whipped, and burnt through the gristle of the right or 
with a hot iron of the compass of an inch about," and 
this punishment is forthwith to be executed, "except 
some honest person will of hia charity take sacb 
offender into hia service for one whole year neit 
following"; and if the offender so taken into service 
shall leave the same before the end of the year, he is to 
suffer the punishment of whipping and burning throagfa 
the ear, as at first adjudged. For a second offence, lie 
is to be "taken, adjudged, and deemed in all respects 
as a felon," and to suffer as such, unless some honest 
person will take him into his service for two whole 
years ; and if he depart and leave his 8er\'ice before the 
expiration of the two years, he ia then forthwidi to 
suffer and forfeit as a felon. For a third offence, he i» 
adjudged to "suffer death, and loss of land and goo<is. 
as a felon, without allowance of benefit of clergy or 
sanctuary." 

1 The ScoUOi Acta of 1579 and 1661 raadinble in aoope ud Uca( 
this Act and tliooe of 30 Eliz. and 43 Eliz. See Uidoiy of ScaUk Pm 
Law, pp. 60 and 43. 

■ AnU, pp. 14U and 151. 
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These enactments savour of the spirit which pre- 

led 8 quarter of a century previous, when the 1 

Iward VI. was passed,* and the revival of such extreme 

rerity can only be accounted for by supposing that 

ire had since been an alarming increase of the evils 

ist which legislation was at that time directed. The 

ugnation of "rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars," 

10 are subjected to the above penalties, is by this Act 

ined to include idle persons going about and using 

le craft and unlawful games, and all persoixs whole 

id mighty in body, but having neither land nor 

iter, nor able to give an account of how they get 

li\'ing, and all common labourers using loitering 

refusing to work for the wages commonly given. 

ky person harbouring, or giving money, lodging, or 

ler relief to any such rogue, vagabond, or sturdy 

" either marked or not marked," is declared 

ible to a penalty of twenty shillings ; as is also any 

>a who shall bring or cause to be brought &om 

id, Scotland, or the Isle of Man, any n^ue, 

kbond, or beggar into England ; and if any person 

disturb or let the execution of this Act," he is to 

feit five pounds, and be subject to imprisonment 

the queen's pleasure. 

After thus enacting punishments of great severity 
for the vagrant class, and prohibiting the giving them 
money or other relief, the Act declares that poor aged 
and impotent persons should be provided for, as well 
as rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars repressed, 
and that aged impotent poor people should have con- 
venieut abiding-places to settle themselves upon, so 
that none of them should hereafter beg or wander 
about — to which end it is directed, that justices of 
peace, within their respective divisions, are to make 
" diligent search and inquiry of all aged, poor, 
impotent, and decayed persons, bom within their said 

1 Ante, p. 129. 
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divisions, or which were there dwelliDg and Uviag by 
ahns within three years preceding, and make a regii!te^ 
book containing their names ; and when the number of 
such poor people shall thus be truly known, the jiistios 
are to appoint, within every their said several diviaioD^ 
meet and convenient places to settle the same poor 
people for their habitations and abidings, if the pariah 
within which they shall be found does not provide for 
them." And the justices are also required to ascertiin 
what the weekly charge for the relief and sustenUtioQ 
of the said poor people will amount to, and by their 
good discretion to tax and assess the inhabitants 
dwelling within the said divisions to such weekly 
charge as every of them shall contribute, and w 
appoint persons to collect and gather the same, and 
make delivery thereof to the said poor people as the 

•Ormtm justices shall appoint ; and they are likewise required 
I be*i5^ to appoint oversee7'S of the poor^ to continue in office 

^^ • for one whole year ; and if a person so appointed sbaU 
refuse to serve, he is to forfeit ten shillings. 

The Act likewise provides, " that if any perse 
being able to further this charitable work, 
obstinately refuse to give towards the help and 
relief of the said poor people, or shall wilfully 
courage others from so doing," he shall be brouj 
before two justices to show the cause of such reft 
and abide such order therein as the said justices ah&ll 
appoint ; and if he refuse so to do, then he is to be 
committed to gaol until he be content to obey sach 
order. Provision is also made for persons aggrievi 
by taxation under this Act, who may appeal to 
next general sessions of the peace. And further, 
order to guard against the, at that day, not improbs 
danger of any parish or town being unable to afib 
needful relief "to the poor, lame, and impotenl_ 
persons, with money to be collected In 
aforesaid, and it were overgreat a burthen 
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lectors to gather meat, drink, corn, and other 
things" — the Act provides that, "where collection 
of money cannot presently be had, justices in sessions, 
may license some of the poor to ask and gather alms 
within any other town, parish, or parishes of the 
, OQunty ; and the inhabitants of every such town, 
Bnsh, or parishes, to which such poor or impotent 
pGisona shall be so appointed, shall be coacted and 
bound to relieve the said poor in such sort as the 

f'd justices shall appoint." 
But the legislature of that day, in their anxiety to 
provide needful relief for the infirm and impotent 
poor, did not overlook the necessity for its due limita- 
^on ; and the Act accoi-dingly directs that any of the 
H^id poor persons, who are not so diseased or impotent 
but that they may do some manner of work, "shall be, 
by the overseers of their said abiding-place, appointed 
to work " ; and if they refuse, " then they are to be 
whipped and stocked for their first refusal, and for the 
second refusal to be punished as in case of vagabonds 
in the first degree." With like prudent severity it is poor per- 
provided, ** that if any of the said poor people refuse '«J to" 
to be bestowed in the abiding-places appointed of the adttin" 
said justices, but covet still to hold on to their trade ioJIpJiMl 
of begging, or after they be once bestowed in the said ^^bed. 
Abiding-places do depart and beg," then the person so 
offending, is, for the first ofience, to be counted a 
rogue or vagabond in the first degree ; and if he a 
second time offend, he is then " to suffer as a rogue and 
vagabond in the last degree of punishment set forth 
by tliis Act in all points " : that is, he shall suffer as a 
felon. 

If any surplus money should remain after the said 
poor and impotent people are provided for, the Act 
directs that the justices shall, in such convenient place 
within their shires as they may think meet, "place 
and settle to work the rogues and vagabonds that 
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shall be disposed (t'.e. able) to work, there to be hi 
to work by the oversight of the said overseere, to 
their livings, and to live and be sustained only opoii 
their labour and travail." * 

There is one curious clause in this Act, which maj 
be noticed as exemplifying the manners of the time. 
After reciting that the city of Bath and the town of 
Buxton are intolerably overcharged by the number of 
poor and diseased people who resort thither for some 
ease and relief of their complaints, it is enacted that no 
diseased or impotent poor person living on &lins shall 

1 CommentLng upon tlua portion of Haa Act, and contnuting tt wiih 
die Scotch Act of 1678, the author obaen-es {Sittory qf ScotA Poor Lam, 
ppi i6, 26) : "There U one material difltiuctioa between the two A<^— 
that of Elizabeth more distinctly incalcatea the policy of, ■■ far ■ 
poenble, coupling employment with relief, and Ihia not for the infina 
and partially disabled poor alone, but it direct* if any surplos luuf 
should remain after tho impotent poor are provided for, ' that the jntieH 
shall place and settle to work the rognes and vagabonds that ahaD \» 
able (that ia, the idle and able-bodied poor), there to be holden to wtfL 
by the oversigbt of the overseers, to get their livings, and to lira nd h§ 
luatained only apon their labour and travail.' 

"If the 'labour and travail ' thus to be provided were of a npolaf* 
or penal nature, and iX it were enforced upon convicted rognei aod v^- 
bonds only, there could be no objection in principle to auch a tmiUMM t 
So likewise with regard to the employment of tho infirm poor dindid 
by £lixabeth'a Act, if theae were so far disabled by age, diseaae, er otW 
infirmity, as to be unable to support themselves, but were still aUe tt 
do work of some kind, there could be no objection to their bcio( 
employed in such a way as thpy are fitted for in eaacmont of Uie dkatgi 
for their maintenance. The real danger in both eaaca, wbatbac m 
regards the able-bodied or the partially disabled, is lest the employnnl 
ooipjoined with ni&intonance which is thus provided, should induce la 
unhealthy feeling of dependence in the persona oecupied in the ona, ud 
partaking of the other, and that the repulsiveneas of the labour wooU 
not counteract the attractiveness of the Kuhsistence. There is obriouitr 
less of such danger to be apprehended in the case of the infino |oer. 
although tbore is some even with them. But with the able-bodied Uw 
danger is imminent, as has been shown by the whole tenor of our Ka^kh 
experience. The results in Kngland have proved beyond a posajbtlU; ti 
doubt, that eleemofiynary aid of any kind or in any form, if iniafw- 
ponied by some sufficient test for establishing the fact o( iinjiwifj, 
invariably leads to on increase of the evil it was intended to rensdj. 
Against this danger, however, the Scottish legislators appear t«, 
been aU-ays suffldiently on their guard." 
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)rt to the city of Bath or t-ovn\ of Bnxton, "to the 

iths there for the ease of their grief," unless he be 

tsed fio to do by two justices of the coanty where 

le then dwelb, and be also furnished by the inhabit- 

its of the ]mrish or whence he shiill be so licensed, 

Nrith means of maintenance during his abode there and 

turning home again, upon pain of being punished aa 

vagabond. 

This Act comprises all the chief points of Poor Tjiw 
jislfttioD suited to the period ; and the several points 
set forth and provided for with a clearness and 
liuutencss of detail, which leaves no room for doubt 
to the intentions of the legislature in any case. 
le enactments agJiinst the vagabond and mendicant 
[doss must be regarded in the light of a vagrant law, 
md their severity, although not according with the 
Fgcntiments of the present day, was perhaps not more 
than was then nece-ssary. The imposition of a fine of 
1^208. upon persons who should harbour or give money 
^■or other relief to any rogue, vagabond, or stunly 
Vbeggar, " whole and mighty in body and able to 
^labour," is little more than a re-enactment of the 
provisions in the 22 & 27 Ucnry VIII. caps. 12 and 
25;^ and although it waa probably of little avail, 
^fceither at that time or in the present instance, the 
H^enactin;; surh a penalty shows the importance attached 
"to putting (lo^vn the trade of begging, which moreover 
the legislature was now better entitled to do, since some 
organised means of relief had been provided for those 
whose infirmities and poverty drove them to it 

By 5 Elizal)eth, cap. 3,' the justices were em- 
powered to assess and tax at their discretion sach 
persons as refused, after due a^^lmonition, to contribute 
according to their ability towanls the relief of the 
poor. The present Act requires the justices, within 
several divisions, to ascertain the number and 
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the wonts of the poor, and to make an estimnte 
what the weekly charge towards the relief and 
tentation of the said poor people will amount to ; and 
then it empowers them to tax the whole of the 
inhabitanU of the division for the relief of such 
people, and likewise to appoint collectors and ove 
seers to gather the money bo assessed^ and to buj 
intend its application. In case the inhabitants 
the division or parish shall be so poor as not to 
able to pay the sum assessed upon them, the jostic 
in such case are further em|X)wered to tax 
divisions or parishes in aid. And if there should be 
a surplus remainiog after the impotent poor are dal 
provided for, it is to be applied to setting the ic 
and able-bodied poor to work. These are all 
portant provisions, and they show that Poor Lai 
legislation was rapidly advancing to the point wb< 
the relief of destitution would be recognised as 
public duty, and be legally established as a 
charge. 

It is true that much of this was done by 
preceding Act (5 Elizabeth, cap. 3),* but it was d( 
circuitously and infereutially, rather than positive] 
and this was probably one cause of its being found 
defective in practice. The present Act pnxeed^B 
direct to its object, by requiring the justices to taii^^ 
every householder for the relief of the poor, and i^j 
further provides the requisite machinery for th^| 
collection and the application of the money w 
assessed. This, with the power of imposing a rate 
in aid whenever necessary, and the authority given 
by the Act to apply a portion of the money levied 
to setting the able-bodied poor to work, might seen 
to leave little room for future legislation. It was 
in fact an immense advance upon all previous em 
ments, and must have been so considered at 
time ; but there was, nevertlicless, a crudcness 
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Et indicative of its novelty. The principle was 
mnnciated with sufficient clearness, the outlines were 
)ldly sketched, but the filling in was defective. 
le scheme was to be carried into operation, not by 
le people of the several localities who were chiefly 
iterested, but by the county justices ; fur in a matter 
new and untried, a large discretionary power was 
leccssarj', and in what other hands could this power 
at that time vested ? This reliance upon the 
ranty magistrates for the working of the measure, 
[which perhaps in the first instance was unavoidable, 
[•eems to have been the cause that a county, hundred, 
[or divisional mode of rating and management was 
Fadopted, instead of its being made parochial, as had 
previously been the case. The Act continued in force 
for a quarter of a century, but certain amendments 
id additions were made to it four years afterwards 
18 Elizabeth, which now requires our attention. 
The 18 Elizabeth, cap. 3, is declared to be enacted 167&-78. 
['For some better Explanation, and for some needful cap. 3.' 
iddition to the Statute concerning the Punishment 
Vagabonds and Relief of the Poor, made in the 
14th year of the Queen's Majesty's Reign." And 
" First, concerning bastards, begotten and born out 
Bpf lawful matrimony (an offence against God's law 
^■ud man's law), the said bastards being now left to 
^B»e kept at the charge of the parish where they were 
^■onit to the great burthen and defrauding of the 
relief of the impotent aged true poor of the same 
parish, and to the evil example and encouragement 
of lewd life," Justices are therefore directed to take 
order for the punishment of the mother and reputed 
father of every such bastard child, as well as for 
the better relief of every such pariah, in part or in all ; ^^^JJ"** 
and also for the keeping of every such bastard child, J2^,op 
by charging the mother or reputed father with t^cSjSS*' 
payment of money weekly, or other needful susten- *»«■ 
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tation, in eucli wise aa they fiball tiiink meet And 
if the mother and reputed father fail in obeying the 
order made upon them by the justices, the party so 
defaulting is to be committed to gaol, theie to 
remain, unless security be given for performanoe of 
the said order or for their appearing at the nest 
general sessions of the peace. 

This important provision was the commencenie» 
and must still be regarded as constituting the 
of oar bastardy law, although coDsidci'ablc chani 
have horn, time to time beea since introduced, vitb 
the view of modifying or more clearly establishii^ 
the liability of one or both the parents. The neceasity 
for such a law, which must now be presumed to ha 
arisen, would seem to imply that the moral conditi 
of the people had deteriorated, or at least that 
had not improved proportionately to the in 
of wealth and population. A different resalt mi, 
have been expected, from the diffusion of intelligence, 
and the more pure and spiritual character df the 
religious instruction opened out to every class hy 
the Reformation. But this is not the only instance 
in which the actual results in social economy &U 
short of, or are at variance with, our not unreaaonahle 
expectation ; and in this, as in other instances, 
must be content to take the good witli a o 
admixture of evil. 

The next important provision commences wiifc 
this recital — " To the intent youth may be accustomed 
and bi*ought up in labour and work, and then not 
grow to be idle rogues; and to the intent also thst 
such as be already grown up in idleness, and so an 
rogues at present, may not have any just excuse flH 
saying that they cannot get any service or work, anW 
be then, without favour or toleration, worthy to be 
executed ; and that other poor and needy pereonSf 
being willing to work, may be set on work," — icj 
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len enacted} that in every city and town corporate, 

id likewise in every market-town or other place 

[which the justices of peace may in general sessions 

ippoint and order, a competent stock of wool, hemp, 

:, iron, or other 8tufF> shall be provided by taxation 

>f all the inhabitants within the several limits. The 

ud stock is to be committed to the custody of sucb A«tockof 

jrsons as the mayor, bailiff, or other head officers iron/eta",'*' 

>f the cities and corporate towns may appoint, and rtd«iS^ 

other places to such persons aa shall be appointed worC" 

)y the justices. The persons so appointed are to be 

led " the collectors and governors of the poor/' 

md they are empowered, " with the advice of them 

who do appoint them," to order and direct the 

■division and manner of working of the said stock, 
BO as that every poor and needy person, old or young, 
able to work, and standing in necessity of relief, 
**aball not for want of work go abroad begging, or 
>nunitting pilferings, or living in idleness." 
The " collectora and governors " thus ordered to "Ooiwton 
appointed, are from time to time to deliver out "n^JT' 
>1 and other materials to be wrought by the poor, to'iT^ 
rho, when the same is delivered back, are to be paid *^^ 
" according to the desert of the work " ; and the 
articles are to be sold, and the money applied to 
purchasing " more stuff in such wise that the stock 
^Mhall not be decayed in value." And if any poor 
^^>er8on, being able, shall refuse to work, or shall 
go abroad begging, or live idly, or having taken 
each work shall spoil or embezzle the same, in such 
wiae that the minister, churchwardens, and collectors 
Bod governors of the poor, shall think him not meet 
to have any more work out of the same stock, then 
he is to be t^iken, " in convenient apparel meet for 
snob a body to wear," to one of " the houses of 
correction hereafter to be provided, there to be 
traaghtly kept as well in diet aa in work, and also 
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punished from time to time, as the persons having 
the oversight and government of the said house of 
correction shall appoint." 

With respect to the "houses of correction," itS 
directed that in every county, one, two, or more abwi- 
ing houses or places convenient, by appointment and 
order of the justices in general sessions, shall be pro- 
vided, and be called the house or houses of coirectioi 
and also stock and store, and the implements for se 
"HouiMM to work and punishing, "not only those which by 
tum," eu., collectors and governors of the poor for causes aforeeaid 
v?d«jJ"*^ shall be brought, but also such as be inhabiting in the 
parish, or taken as rogues, or once punished as roguea, 
and by reason of the uncertainty of their birth or of 
their dwelling for three years, or for any other caoMi 
ought to be kept within the same county." And 
said houses of correction, with stock, stores, and impli 
ments, are to be provided in every county by a 
levied and gathered from the inhabitants, by order 
the justices within their several authorities. Two years 
are allowed for carrymg the Act into effect, failing in 
which the money levied is to be returned ; and »ny 
person refusing or neglecting to pay the tax so ordered, 
"Oenwn" is to forfeit double the amount. The justices in general 
"wMdena" sessions are, moreover, empowered to appoint pcTBons 
«ppoiot«(L ^ ^ " censors " and " wardens " of every such ho 
of correction, who arc to have the rule and govcmrae 
thereof, according to such orders as the justices ei 
prescribe ; and they are also to appoint collectors f( 
the gathering of such money as shall be taxed u 
persons towards the maintenance of the said hou 
and if any one so appointed shall refuse to fill the office 
of collector, governor of the poor, censor, or warden, he 
is to forfeit £5; and they are to make "a just a: 
true account," whenever called upon, under penalty 
committal, without bail or mainprise. 

The former Act (14 Elizabeth) having omitted 
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jrovide for the punishment of such poor and impotent 

ma as, being relieved within their parish, never- 

leless " wander abroad loitering and begging," the 

>resent Act directs that every such peraon shall, for 

first oflcncc, be whipped, and so returned home 

jain to his or her parish ; and if such person shall a 

>nd time offend, he is to suffer as a rogue in the 

Irst degree ; and if he again offend, he is then to suffer 

oil respects as a rogue and vagabond. 

The provisions established by the two Acta, 14 & 

^8 Elizabeth, arc all highly important, not only on 

;onnt of the vigorous way in which it is attempted 

grapple with the evils of bastardy and vagrancy, 

I but likewise as manifesting more comprehensive views 
■rith respect to the relief of the poor, and the mode of 
^ministering such relief, than we have seen in the 
earlier statutes. That much was expected from these 
icts, and from the intended '* houses of correction," 
ippears certain from the wording of the 9th clause of 
le latter Act, in which hopes are expressed " that 
my well-disposed persona, understanding the good 
locese which will grow by setting people on work and 
iding idleness, will from time to time give to the 
itation and maintenance of the same good pur- 
and intent, and for their better encouragement to 
same"; and it then goes on to empower persons 
holding lands, tenement*^, or hereditaments in free 
soccage, or in their own right, to give and bequeath 
le same for providing and maintaining any of the 
lid houses of coiTection, " without any licence of 
lortmain, or writ of ad quod dauuiuni to be sued out 
tf the same, any custom or usage to the contrary in 
ly wise notwithstanding." It is clear, therefore, that 
the aid and co-oj>eration of the public, founded on a 
persuasion that these " houses of correction " would 
prove effective, was reckoned upon by the framers of 
the Act, who would seem to have been confident of 
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aaccesSf despite of previous failures in legislating co 
the subject ; and in this confidence it was provided 
that the two Acts should conjointly continue in 
for seven years. These statutes, with their ru 
enaotmeuts against vagabondage and mendicancy, 
their more judicious and humane provisions for ibe 
relief of the infirm and destitute poor, continued, with 
certain modifications established by 35 Elizabeth, ca^ 
7, to be the law of the land for more than twenty 
years, until they were superseded by 39 Elizabeth, 
caps. 3 and 4.* Although then repealed, however, 
these earlier statutes of Elizabeth's reign possess gnat 
historical interest, as exhibiting one of the marked 
gradations through which Poor Law legialation passed ; 
on which account they have here been quoted at 
greater length than would otherwise have bea 
necessary. 




Advantage may be taken of the present interval to 
notice certain other Acts in some way bearing upon 
the condition of the people, which, as already olwerved, 
should always be kept in view in connection with P<mu 
Law legislation. V 

The 5 Elizabeth, cap. 5, is entitled "An Act touchtng 

certain politic Constitutions made for the Mainteaiatt 

of the Navy." It directs that, "for increase (rf pro- 

vision of fish by the more usual and common eatii 

prohibited. ^jjgpgQf^ ^n^ f^j (.)iQ Ijonefit of this realm, as well 

maintenance of the navy, as in sparing and incnaaei 
ilesh victual," every Wednesday throughout the 
is to be observed and kept as a fish-day, '* as Saturdayi 
be or ought to be"; and all persons are prohibited froa 
eating flesh on Wednesdays, or on days usually ob- 
served HS fish-days, under penalty of forfeiting £3 fiff 
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%y perhaps be doubted whether this measure origin- 
altogether in " politic considerations for the main- 
snance of the navy." To increase the consumption of 
sh would operate as an encourngement to the fisheries, 
id might possibly lead to some additional supply of 
Lmen for the navy ; but the above provisions have 
ither the appearance of looking back to the usages of 
le old religion, which still kept a certaiu hold over 
jople's minds. 

in the same year, immediately following the above 

Let, another was passed (cap. 6), apparently with the 

sw of preventing persons from impoverishing them- 

jlves by the use of foreign finery in their clothing. 

ordains that, "if any manner of foreign stuff or 

», not grown or first wrought in any of the queen's 

dominions, appertaining to the appareling, clothing, 

lecking, garnishing, or adorning the body," shall be 

}Id to any person "not having in possession lands or 

to the clear yearly value of £3000/' without being 

id for in ready money, the seller thereof shall be 

without remedy for recovering the same. So that 

—whoever might tliereafter wish to pm'chase any foreign 

^fenery, if not worth £3000 a year, would be compelled 

^■o go a shopping with money in hand — no great bard- 

^bhip perhaps, if not even a wholesome restriction. The 

!i enactment seems to imply that credit had been unduly 

I stretched by the fashionables of that day, although 

proliahly to a less extent than what took place sab- 

sequeutly, or even than prevails at present ; but what 

statesman would now think of proposing such an Act 

for its limitation ? 

In the same year likewise, an elaborate Act of forty- 
four clauses was passed regulating the making and use 
of leather, a matter that hail repeatedly occupied the 
attention of Parliament in preceding reigus, and, 
therefore, must have been deemed of much general 
importance. This Act, 5 Elizabeth, cap. 8, is curious 
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for the extreme minuteness of its proviaiona. h 
begins by referring to the "many good statutes 
tberebofore made for the tanning, carryings and 
working of leather, as a thing very necessary for the 
queen's subjects ; for that every sort of people mast of 
necessity use and have leather for divers and sundry 
purposes, notwithstanding which, leather was never 
worse tanned, curried, or wrought than nowadays it is; 
by rcaaon whereof divers persons are not only put to 
great loss and other inconveniences, but also do take 
divers and sundry diseases, to the shortening of their 
lives, as by complaints exhibited to parliament mani- 
festly ftppeareth." It is then ordained, that butchen 
shall not gash hides, and that tanners shall not sell 
them if gashed- Calves are not to be killed under 6re 
weeks old ; no butcher is " to occupy the feat, craft, or 
mystery of a tanner," and no tanner is to be a bat^ber. 
or a shoemaker, or a currier. Minute regulations are 
laid down for liming and tanning hides, for felling and 
barking oaks, for the currying of leather, for making 
shoes, for sealing and selling leather, and for preventing 
its being exported — all evincing a praiseworthy care 
for the health and convenience of " the queen's majesty's 
subjects," but all, at the same time, it must be admitted, 
of very questionable policy. 

it appears that the severe enactments against the 

gipsies^ or Egyptians,* had not cleared the coontry of 

these people. On the contrary, their numbers had l»o« 

increased, by many native vagabonds associating witli 

them and adopting their habits and manner of '■*■ 

and a new statute (5 Elizabeth, cap. 20) was thu 

cap. 20. passed with the view of correcting this evU. It enact* 

otpdMud that " every person which shall be seen or found in usf 

*'^* company or fellowship of vagabonds commonly calM 

Egyptians, or counterfeiting, transforming, or diagniaiog 

> See 32 Henry VIII. cap. 10 ; oud 1 & 8 Philip and Mary, ta^ 
an<«, pp. 114 uid 143. 
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lemselvcs by their apparel, speech, or other behaviour, 
te uuto such vagabonds, and shall continue and remain 
the same by the space of one month, every such 
}on shall bo deemed and judged a felon, and suSTer 
pains of death." It is a fact seemingly well 
srviog the attention of legislators, that puuialimiint, 
^hen pushed to extreme severity, almost invariably 
of its object. It may even be said to produce an 
>pOBite result, by enlisting the sympathies of the 
>plc in favour of the culprit, who is regarded as a 
id of hero, or a desperate gambler who has thrown 
>r a high stake, and perilled his life on the cast, 
lus we see in the case of these gipsies, the severe 
iwa enacted against them did not drive them away, 
>r deter them from pursuing their usual avocations, 
it, on the contrary, others appear to have joined them, 
lere being no doubt an attraction for the idle and 
issolute in the gipsy way of life. 

In the year 1566, and again in 1571, Acts were 
for *'The true making of hats and caps." The 
It Act recites that '* the Queen's Majesty's true 
ibjects, using the art of making woollen caps, are 
impoverished and decayed by the excessive use of hats iwtingof 
and felts." All persona under the degree of a knight S^"^ 
are therefore prohibited from wearing a hat or cap of 
velvet, under a penalty of lOs. The second Act, after 
a particular enumeration of the many persons occupied 
•* in the trade and science of capping," of whom, in 
mdon alone, there were said to be no less than eight 
tousand, enacts that every person above the age of six 
except ladies, lords, and knights, and gentlemen 
in the possession of twenty marks by the year in land, 
shall upon Sundays and holydaya wear upon their 
one cap of wool (which is declared to be very 
!nt and comely for all states and degrees), made 
ithin this realm of England, and dressed and finished 
some of the trade or science of cappers, upon pain 
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of forfeiting' the Bum of 3s. 4d. Thia enactment 
have been very acceptable to the " cappers " bat it 
must surely have been felt as a hardship by otb«r 
people. It goes one step beyond protectioD, for h 
enforces the sole use of the home-made artide. 
Exclusive legislation could be carried uo further. 

An Act of considerable importance (13 Klizabcth. 
cap, n) waa passed in 1571, "For the better iocmie 
of Tillage, and for maintenance and increase of the 
Navy and Mariners of this realm." It enacta that all 
her Majesty's subject* may lawfully export com U) 
friendly countries, from ports where there is a collector 
or other ofhcer, and in vessels of which Kngliah-bon 
subjects shall be the owners, whenever the prices tn 
BO moderate that no prohibition shall be made to Um 
contrary. An export-duty of a shilling a quarter 
to be levied on wheat, and eight pence a quarter on 
other grain. But the queen is empowered at all times 
to prohibit exportation from all or any of the ports or 
places within the realm ; and the Lord President and 
Council in the North, and the Lord President and 
Council in Wales, and the justices of assize at 
sessions are given a like power over the ports wi 
their several jurisdictions. This was, perhaps, no 
than acting with due caution in the then state of the 
country, with its imperfect means of commnnicafcioB. 
and when in one district there might be a deficiency, 
and in another an excess. The Act appears, on the 
whole, to have been framed on large and liberal 
creditable to the legislators of that day ; and if 
out in a like spirit, it would no doubt promote 
accomplishment of both its professed objecta. 

The 23 Elizabeth, cap 10, declares that " the 
of pheasants and partridges is, within these few yean,' 
in manner utterly decayed and de.'itroyed, by means of 
such as take them with nets, snares, and other devioet. 
as well by day as by night ; and also by sach m do 
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hawking in tho beginning of harvest, before the 
>ttng pheasants and partridges be of any bigness, to 
ke great spoil and hurt of corn and grass then standing 
id growing." The Act then prohibits the taking of 
>hcnsant8 or partridges in the night, under penalty of 
SOa, for the former, and lOs. for the latter, or one 
month's imprisonment ; and it also imposes a penalty 
of 408. on persons hawking or hunting in the standing 
com. A similar Act for the preservation of game, and 
iposing a penalty of 68. 8d. on nil persons tracing 
;s in the snow, had been passed in 1523 (14 Henry 
VIII. cap. 10), which was omitted to be noticed in 
.its order of date. It recites that *' the king and noble- 
men of England have used and exerci.sed the game of 
hunting the hare for their disport and pleasure, which 
tme is now almost utterly destroyed by reason that 
Uvers persons, tracing hares in snow, have killed and 
lestroyed the same hares by ten and twelve and sixteen 
ipon one day " ; and such tracing is prohibited in 
itare, under tho above penalty. These Acts make no 
"reference to the property qualification established by 
13 Richard II. cap. 13,' but simply prohibit the killing 

*of game at certain seasons, and in a certain manner ; 
fche penalties they impose are in neither case excessive^ 
ftnd contrast favourably with what prevailed at a 
former period when the life of a man was set against 
.that of a deer.' 

Hitherto the decay of buildings haa generally been i688-». 
subject of complaint, but 31 Elizabeth, cap. 7, is c«p.V." 
sntitled "An Act against erecting and maintaining ofAgsioatUie 
)ttages." It declares that "great inconveniences Sujl"' 
foimd by exj>erience to grow by the erecting and 
[building of great numbers and multitudes of cottages, 
rhich are daily more and more increased in many parts 
^of this realm." And it directs that no person shall 

> Sea mdt, p. 60. 
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boild or erect any EQanncr of cottage for Imbit&tioe 
dwelling, " nor convert any building or housing, txak\ 
or hereafter to be made, to be used as a cottage fa 
habitation or dwelling," unless four acres of land at tiki 
least be attached to the same, under a penalty of fo(- 
feiting XI 0, and paying a further forfeit of 4O5. h 
every •month any such cottage shall be opbciiL 
Cottages in cities and towns, and those erecte<i ' 
workmen in mines and quarries, are specially cxcf-i.-r 
as are also cottages ou the seacoast, used by siuKtra of 
persons who attend on shipping. The Act conclu<ici 
by prohibiting more than one femily or household 
inhabiting any one cottage, under a penalty on the 
owner and occupier of lOs. for every month it still 
be 80 occupied — a most wholesome provision, showing 
a praiseworthy care for the health, comfort, sod 
morality of the people, and so essentially condudw 
to these ends as to warrant such an interference witk 
the rights of property for enforcing it 

The above Act applies to cottages in rural districts; 
cop. 9. and not long afterwards 35 Elizabeth, cap. 6, »ii 
uting passed for regulating buildings in towns. It decUrci 
that " great mischiefs and inconveniences daily grow 
and increase by reason of the pestering of houses with 
divers families, harbouring of inmates, and convcrtiii^ 
of great houses into several tenements or dwelliBgi,- 
and erecting of new buildings \\ithin the cities o( 
London and Westminster, and places near adjoiDiBg,j 
whereby great infection of sickness and dearth 
victuals and fuel hath grown and ensued, and numyj 
idle, vagrant, and wicked persons have horbout 
there." And it is then ordered that no new buildiDgsj 
shall be erected in London or Westminster, or withiBJ 
three miles thereof, unless they be fit for the babil 
of persons jisscssed at £5 in goods, or X3 in 
upon pain of forfeiting £5 quarterly for every suck 
building ; and houses are prohibited from being coo- 
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d into several dwellings, under a penalty of £5 

month on the landlord, and a like penalty on the 

pier or other person permitting the house to be 80 

.vided. 

These two Acts were no doubt intended for the 

motion of health, comfort, and morality, by pre- 

nting the erection or the use of insufficient habi- 

tions, and the overcrowding and filthy and immoral 

bits thence ai-ising, which were the chief causes of 

oee fearful outbreaks of pestilence by which England 

been so frequently visited. The Acts, taken to- 

ther, may be said to afford evidence of the increase 

th of the rural and town population, as well as of 

general increase of wealth. 

The metropolis appears, however, to have been 
ng much troubled by the great number of idle and 
rderly persons who resorted thither, and lived 
pilfering and begging. Stow, in hia Survey of 
ndon, states^ that in 1569 an order was made to 
ipprehend all beggars and idle people, whether men, 
men, or children, or other masterless vagrants. 
e vagabonds and sturdy beggars were to be taken owtBuiB? 
Bridewell ; the aged, impotent, sick, sore, lame, or »na du- ' 
,d to St. Bartholomew's or St Thomas's Hospitals ; J^jj in 
id the children under sixteen to Christ's Hospital. ^""^"^ 
Tor this purpose, the beadles were directed to attend 
each of the City gates morning and evening, and 
Billinsgate and Lyon's Keye at tide-times. But 
le City continued nevertheless to swarm with beggars, 
valiant and sturdy rogues, masterless men, vagrants, 
id maimed soldiers," for dealing with whom, and 
eventing the mischief and great annoyance they 
lioned. City marshals were appointed to take some 
course for clearing the streets of these wandering 
people, and sending them to their several places of 
>unishment 

' S«B Stew's Sitrvty of Lsndoit, book v. ch&p. 30. 
VOUt— 12 
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It would seem that these meafiures were not vii)f 
out effect, 38, "by the care of Fleetwood the reoorla, 
and the other magistrates, in 1575, there were f«voc 
no rogues and thieves in gaol, for Lord Keeper Bacoo, 
sitting in the Star Chamber, and calling for the book 
of misbehaviours of masterless rogues, fencers, ami 
suchlike, there was none to present for Loutiou.*" 
The queen, and most of the nobility and geatrf, 
were, however, then absent from London on accoont 
of the pestilence, which may account for the abeeow 
of beggars and masterless rogues at thia time ; bot 
they appear to have returned with the Court irheo 
the plague abated, as in 1580 we find "a great parod 
of rogues encompassing the queen's coach near Islingtoo 
one evening, when she was riding abroad to take tKe 
air, which seemed to put her into some disturbance.** 
Thirteen years afterwards, in 1593, London and the 
country generally were so grievously pestered vrih. 
Fiociuat' beggars, that the queen put forth a proclamation' 
Mianf*^ against idle persons and vagabonds wandering in the 
IS'btK-'^' common highways, and the multitudes of able men, 
neither impotent nor lame, exacting money npoo 
pretence of service in the wars, to the annoyance of 
the common people both in their goods and lives ; kr 
reformation whereof justices and officers are oooh 
manded to have a better regard thereto, and to appoint 
watches and privj* searches in places needful, and to 
attach and imprison all such idle vagabonds, and tp 
send the lame and maimed into their countriee accord- 
ing to the statute. 

/ After this notice of a few of the statutes of Kli»- 
beth's reign, more or less helping to throw light npon^ 
the habits and condition of the people, we will turn 
an examination of the Acts having immediate nk 
ence to the poor as a class, the first of which, in oi 

> Soe Sum's Survty qf Lomdm^ book y, chAp. 30. 
■/Wrf. >rb%d. 
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time, are the two important Acts, 39 Elizabeth, 
1. 3 and 4, already referred to.' 

The 39 Elizabeth, cap. 3,' provides in the first place, 1B97-98. 
the appointment of overseers of the [Msor in every c*p. 8. 
}h. The churchwardens are declared to be over-i 
ex officioy and the justices are yearly in Easter] 
ik to appoint " four other substantial householders " 
i the like office. These overseers are to take order oremm 
time to time, with the consent of two or more ippofn^ 
aces, '* for setting to work the children of all such paS57 

parents shall not be thought able to keep and 
untain them, and also all such persons, married or 
tarried, as, having no means to maintain them, use 
ordinary or daily trade of life to get their living 
The overseers are further empowered, with the 
int of the justices, " to raise weekly or otherwise 
taxation of every inhabitant, and every occupier of 
ids in the said parish, in such competent sum and 
of money as they shall think fit, a convenient 
of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other 
lessary ware and stuff to set the poor on work ; and 
competent sums of money for and towards the 
SBsary relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, and 
;h other among them being poor and not able to 
rk ; and also for the putting out of such children to 
apprentices, to be gathered out of the same parish, 
)rding to the ability of the said parish ; and to do 
execute all other things, as well for the disposing 
the said stock as otherwise concerning the premises, 
to them shall seem convenient" 
The said overseers are directed to meet together at 
It once every month in the parish church, upon the 
iday in the afternoon, after divine service, " to con- 
"ffldcr of some good course to be taken, and of some 
meet orders to be set down, in the premises." And 
ithin four days after the end of their year of office, 
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wf to oBck two josticcs of peace' 
of ■& aoms of money by tl 
■ad caned md not rt'ceived," uA 
as ahaU be ia tbeir hands, and of i& 
tkairaaid office, "opoD 
twenty shilUngs.' 
CO levy bvdUt 
two JQSticeSf me soma 
tftas jftaU reAxse to contribute 
as they ahaE be awiww d, as well as the sams of moi 
or stock vkidk lUl be behind upon any account 
be anda as afcatnaid, rendering to the patty 
oreiplBa; aad m defect of snch distress, the just 
Bay *T~^'* the offesder to prison until payi 
besMde. 

The justices are Ukewise empowered, as in U 
ffiabcth,^ to " tate and aaa e an any other of oti 
parinhrw " in aid, if they perceive that the inhabit 
of any panah axe not able to levy among themaeli 
aafficient for the purpose. And with the conseot, 
two jnrticen, the chorchwardens and overaeeta 
btifed poor children to be apprentices, till the age 
twenty-four if a man-child, and twenty-one ifj 
woman-child. The Act also follows 14 Elizabeth, 
providing that, if any persons shall find themseli 
aggrieved with any sess or tax,* or other act done 
justices, churchwardens, or overseers, they may ap] 
to the quarter sessions. 

This Act moreover establishes the highly imporcul 
principle of the mutual liability of parent.8 and chiJiirto, 
by enacting — " that the parents or children of ei 
poor, old, blind, lame, and impotent person, or ot 
poor person not able to work, being of sufficient abiliJ 
shall at their own charge relieve and maintain ev( 
such poor person, in that manner and according to 
rate as by the justices in quarter sessions shall 

> ^n&, p. 160. 
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I, upon pain to forfeit twenty shillings for every 

which they shall fail therein." 

In all these enactments the legislature appears to 

kve been governed by kinrlly feelings towards the 

illy poor, but there is one provision of a somewhat 

jposite character. The 10th section enacts, that " no 

»reon or persons whatsoever shall go wandering 

and beg in any place whatsoever, by licence or 

ithout, upon pain to be esteemed, taken, and punished 

a rogue." This seems severe, but a provi.^o is added, 

[cepting from such penalty " any poor people which 

lall a'jk relief of \'ictuals only, in the same parish 

fhere they do dwell, so the same be iu such time only, 

id according to such order and direction, as shall be 

le and appointed by the churchwardens and over- 

sre of the poor of the same parish, according to the 

le intent and meaning of this Act." It may bo 

jumed, therefore, that the penalty imposed by this 

lose waa only enforced in the case of notorious and 

)fligate offenders. 

The present Act approximates very closely to that 

sd four yeajs afterwards (43 Elizabeth, cap. 2), 

rhich still continues in force, and is the foundation 

id groundwork of our English Poor Law. The 

ference between the two Acta chiefly conaists 

the more complete elaboration, in the latter, 

the several provisions with respect to the 

svying and application of the rates, which the 

rief period that intervened had probably shown to 

necessary for removing doubts, correcting errors, 

id securing the orderly and effective working of 

1 law. 

The Act we have just been considering is entitled 

An Act for the Relief of the Poor." Its fellow Act, 

19 Elizabeth, cap, 4, is entitled '* An Act for the 

Punishment of Rogues, Vagabonds, and Sturdy 

Beggazs," 
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U' cmmmaicm bj npeafing " all atatutes hei 

Bade en Ae aabieet, or fior (he erection or 

anee of hio oa ei rfeo nwrt inn ,* * and then empoweisi 

jookiees of peace o£ any county or city assembled i 

qvMter aeaaioiiB **U> erect or cause to be erected 

or moffe hooaea of eorrectioai within their sei 

coontxs or ci&ea*; and they are farther empowend U 

make ocden from tinie to time " for the providing of 

stocks of momej and aD other things necessary for the 

aame, and &r caiibig and govermng of the same, 

fc« correction and punishment of oifenders thither^ 

be committed.'* A definition is then given of w 

pe ra on g deemed <^Eaideis onder the Act, and the 

com pria e e **aU pencMis calling themselves 

gomg about begging; all seafaring men preteoi 

tos pca of titeir ships and goods on the sea; all idk 

pawnwi going aboat either b^ging or using any subtle 

craft or nnlavfiil games and plays, or feigning to hsv« 

knowledge in physiognomy, palmialry, or other like 

crafty science, or pretending that they can tell det* 

tinies, fortoneSt or such other fantastical imaginatioot; 

all fencers, bearvaida, common players, and minstitlB; 

all jugglers, tinkers, pedlers, and petty chapmea ; ilL 

wandering peraooa and common labourers, able 

body, and refusing to work for the wages oommi 

given ; all persons delivered out of gaols that b^ 

their fees or travel begging ; all persons that wtodec 

abroad b^ging, pretending losses by fire or otherwise; 

and all persons pretending themselves to be £gyptiiuis»" 

all such persons, it is declared, " shall be taken, ail' 

judged, and deemed n^es, vagabonds, and stanlf 

beggars, and shall sustain such pain and pnniahDCDt 

as by this Act is in that behalf appointed." 

It is then enacted, that every person thus d 
to be a rogue, vagabond, or stuidy b^^ar, and 
shall be taken begging, wandering, or misord 

> 8m Mte to p. 168^ m(c ■ AuU, {II 168, 16 Eliubetb, oip. t 
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emselves, shall, by the appointment of any justice 

the peace, or by any constable, headborough, or 

thing-man, assisted therein by the advice of the^ 

iater or one other of the parish where such person 

be taken, " be stripped naked from the middle 

wards, and be openly whipped until his or her body 

bloody, and shall then forthwith be sent from 

ish to parish, by the officers of every the same, the 

ext straight way to the parish where he was bom,j 

the same may be known by the party's confession 

r otherwise ; and if the same be not known, then to 

e parish where he or she last dwelt by the space of 

e whole year, there to put himself or herself to 

)our as a true subject ought to do ; or if it be not 

own where he or she was bom or last dwelt, then 

to the parish through which be or she last passed 

without punishment" 

After being thus whipped, the culprit is to be 
iahed with a testimonial certifying the same, with 
the date and place of punishment, and the place 
whereunto he is directed to go, and the time allowed 
for getting thither. " And if the said person through 
default do not accomplish the order appointed by the 
testimonial, then to be eftsoons token and 
whipped ; and so often as any default shall be found 
in him or her contrary to this statute, in every place 
to be whi])ped till sucb person be repaired to the 
place limited." And the person so whipped, etc., is 
to be conveyed, by the officers of the village where 
he last passed through without punishment, to the 
house of correction, or to the common gaol, there to 
remain and be employed in work, until he or she shall 
be placed in some service, or, if not able of body, 
until placed in some almshouse. 

It is further provided, that " if any of the said 
rogues shall appear to be dangerous to the inferior 
Bort of people where they shall be taken, or otherwise 
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be such as will not be reformed of their roguish \\vi 
of life," in such case the justices may commit them to 
the house of correction or the county gaol until tk 
next quarter session, where the majority of the justactt 
then assembled are empowered to banish such rogae 
unto such parts beyond the seas as shall be at any 
time assigned by the privy council ; and if the rogw 
so banislied shall return again without licence, he 
shall suffer death as in case of felony. 

The clause in 14 Elizalwth, cap. 5, is repeated pro- 
viding that any one having charge of a vessel vho 
shall bring or suffer to be brought into England, an/ 
•* Mannsyke, Scottish, or Irish rogue, vagabond, or 
beggar, or any such as shall be forced or very like to 
live by begging," is liable to a penalty of twenty 
shillings. And constables, headboroughs, and tithing* 
men are subjected to a penalty of ten shillings in 
case they shall not use their best endeat-ours for the 
apprehension of such vagabond, etc, and cause creiy 
of them to be punished according to the intent and 
meaning of this Act. The diseased poor are agaia 
prohibited from resorting to Bath or Buxton, " to die 
baths there for the case of their griefs," unless licensed 
by two justices, and provided with sufficient mefloi 
of subsistence whilst they abide there, and for thai 
^''tfavelling thither and returning. There is likewirt, 
as in 14 Elizabeth,* a proviso in behalf of shipwrecked 
mariners, permitting them, under a testimonial signed 
by a justice of peace, to ** ask and receive such relief 
as shall be necessary," These enactments indicate 
the growing importance of maritime pursuits, aod 
the estimation in which they were at this time held. 
The age of Drake, and Raleigh, and Frobisher, and 
Davis, and Lancaster, so fruitful in nautical daring 
and commercial enterprise, could not foil of imparting 
increased energy and hardihood to every departiaeDt 

» Anit, p. 167. 
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mahtime adventure; and hence shipwrecks would 

more frequent, and assistance for the shipwrecked 

en he more frequently requirecL/ 

In these two statutes of 39 Elizabeth, caps. 3 and 

a marked distinction is made between the infirm 

d impotent poor, or " poor indeed," and the sturdy 

beggars " mighty in body," whose poverty is occasioned 

by their being idle and vicious, the two classes being 

de&it with in separate Acts. The system was still, 

however, deemed incomplete, there being no easy 

and certain means by which persons of opulence could 

by their individual efforts, or by their contribntiona, 

voluntarily assist in furthering the objects sought to 

be attained. To supply this deficiency, another Act 

(cap. 5) was passed, which, taken in combination 

with the two preceding Acta, may be regarded as 

forming one entire measure for relieving the poor and 

repressing vagabondism. 

■ The 39 Elizabeth, cap. 5, after quoting in the pre- 1597-98. 

Hwnbie 35 Elizabeth, which empowers persons to bequeath cap. &^ 

^ lands and hereditaments for providing and maintain- hmpiuu 

ing houses of correction, etc., declares that **tbe said J^.p£^. 

good law hath not taken effect as w6ls intended, by 

reason that no person can erect or incorporate any i 

hospital, house of correction, or abiding-places, but 

by her Majesty's special licence by letters-patent 

under the great seal" Wherefore, in order that so 

good and charitable a work may be effected with as 

great ease and httle charge as may be, it is enacted, 

that any person may, within twenty yeare, at his 

will and pleasure, by deed enrolled in Chancery, 

*' found and establish one or more hospitals, maisons 

de Dien, abiding-places, or houses of correction, as 

well for the sustentation and relief of the maimed 

poor, needy or impotent people, as to set the poor 

to work ; and from time to time place therein such 

bead and members, and such number of poor, as to 
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him shall seem convenient." The hospitals, et<j,, so 
founded are to be incorporated, and have perpetual 
succession for ever, " in fact, deed, and name/' and 
are to be ordered and visited a.s appointed by the 
founder. But it is provided that no such hospital, 
etc., shall be founded or incoi*porated, " unle.sa it be 
endowed for ever with, lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments of the clear value of ten pounds by the year." ^M 
^ In the same year with the three preceding Acts, 39^^ 
Elizabeth, cap. 17, was passed. It recites that "divers 
lewd and licentious persons, contemning both laws, 
magistrates, and religion, have, of late days, wandered 
up and down in all parts of the realm, under the name 
of soldiers and mariners, abusing the title of that 
honourable profession to countenance their wicked 
behaviour, and do continually assemble themselves, 
weapoued, in the highways, and elsewhere, in troops, 
to the great terror and astonishment of her Majesty's J 
true subjects.* And many heinous outrages, robberiea,^H 
and horrible murders arc daily committed by the^e ^^ 
dissolute persons." Ifc is then ordered that all wander- 
ing soldiers and mariners or idle persons, shall settle 
themselves to some labour, or else repair to the place 
where they were born, or to their dwelling-place, il^M 
they have any, and there remain, betaking themselves^^ 
to some lawful course of life, on pain of being reputed 
felons, and suffering as in case of felony without benefit 
of clergy. This statute was, however, repealed three 
years afterwards by 43 Elizabeth, cap. 3, which, in a 
more kindly spirit, recites^that " it is now found 
more needful than it was to provide relief and main- - 
tenance to soldiers and mariners that have lost thcir^H 
limbs and disabled their bodies in the defence and^^ 
service of the state ; and to the end that the said 
soldiers and mariners may reap the fruits of their good 

' This remiade one of tlie wajeMo beggar, who with levelled carhine 
frightened poor Oil Bias out of a charitable contribulioo. 
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fdeservings, and others be encouraged to perform the 
like endeavours " — it is now enacted that every parish 
^ahall be charged to pay such a sum weekly towarda the 
ilief of sick, hurt, and niaimefl soldiers and mariners, 
iftving been in her Majesty's service, as the justices in 
[quarter sessions shall determine, under certain limita- 
tions as to amount ; and the same is to be leviable by 
distress, in default of payment. But it is nevertheless 
provided, " that every soldier or mariner that shall be 
taken begging in any place within the realm, shall for 
[ever lose his annuity or pension, and be taken, deemed, 
and adjudged as a common rogue and vagabond, and 
iehalt sustain the like pains and punishments as is 
f Appointed for common rogues and vagabonds." 

We are now arrived at the important period when, , 
by 43 Elizabeth, cap. 2, the principle of a compulsory 
isment for relief of the poor was fully and finally 
stablishcd as an essential portion of our domestic 
lolicy. In the earlier statutes we have seen that 
pittle was aimed at beyond the repression of mendi- 
cancy and vagabondage, by inflicting severe and often 
cruel, punishments on the oifenders ; and even in the 
statutes of a later period this still appeared to be the 
chief and governing motive. " Valiant beggars and 
sturdy vagabonds " are in nearly every case denounced 
as causing all the evil and disorganisation which pre- 
vailed in the land. The permission to beg on certain 
conditions, and within certain limits, and the attempts 
made to stimulate charitable relief for the infirm poor, 
can hardly be considered as exceptions, for they must 
from their very nature have been almost, if not alto- 
gether, inoperative. 

Such was the state of Poor Law legislation down to Ptostwi of 
_ the passing of 39 Elizabeth in 1597. Long previously, with 
(however, a persuasion seems to have been gaining Um'j^.° 
ground that • severe punishments alone would not 
answer, and that something else was necessary for 
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putting down Tagabondoge and mendicancy, with 
their long train of evils. Thus, by 27 Henry VIIL 
cap. 25,' the head officers of towns, etc, were directed 
to succour and charitably relieve the impotent poor, 
and also to set and keep " sturdy vagabonds Aod 
valiant beggars at continual labour." And 5 & 6 
Edward VI. cap. 2,* directs a register of the poor t» 
be kept, and the parishioners to be '* gently exhoTt«d 
and admonished " to contribute, according to thor ' 
means, for like objects. The 5 Elizabeth, cap. 3,* gw« 
still further, and empowers justices to use compiUaioB 
towards persons obstinately refusing to contribute ; and 
by 14 Elizabeth, cap. 5,* overseers are appoint-ed and 
a better organisation is formed for the collection and 
distribution of charitable alms ; whilst by 39 Elizabetb, 
cap. 3,° nearly all the means are provided, short of ut 
absolute and regular assessment of property, for re- 
lieving the destitute poor, and for giving employment 
to such of them as are able to labour. 

Notwithstanding these successive measures, each in 
advance of the other, a conviction seems to have been 
forced upon the legislature that something further j 
must yet be done. It appears at length to have been ■ 
seen that severe punishment loses its terrore in the ' 
presence of actual want — that a man will beg, or eteal, 
or resort to violence, rather than starve ; and that tie 
first step towards putting down begging and vagabond- 
age and the crimes thence arising, was to provide 
against the occurrence of such an extremity of want, 
as would leave no alternative between starvation and 
a breach of the law. It is evident, however, that tbia 
conviction had been preceded, and was accompanied, by 
a strong sense of the vast importance of the subject, 
and the serious difBcolties and dangers with which it 
was beset; and it was not until the foregoing statutei 
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all been tried, and after experience had shown 
leir insuflRciency, that the eminent statesmen of 
lizabeth's reign courageously determined to act upon 
le principle that the relief of destitution must be 
idertaken as a public duty, and be provided for at 
le public charge, in order to the security of life and 
)perty, and for ensuring the due ascendency of law ; 
id this principle was £nally established by the passing 
^of 43 Elizabeth, to a consideration of which we will 
low proceed. 

The 43 Elizabeth, cap. 2,^ the great turning-point of 
oar Poor Law legislation, is still the foundation and 
teit-book of English Poor Law. It is remarkable that 
this most important statute has no preamble, setting 
forth the evils to be corrected and the good expected 
from it, as is the case with most of the other statutes ; 
but it goes at once to its object, and directs that in 
every parish "four, three, or two substantial house- 
holders shall, under the hand and seal of two or more 
justices of the peace, be yearly nominated in Easter 
week, and that these, with the churchwardens, shall be 
overseers of the poor." These overseers are " to take 
order from time to time," with the consent of the 
justices, for carrying the several provisions of the Act 
into effect They are to raise, " weekly or otherwise, 
in every parish, by taxation of every inhabitant, 
parson, vicar, and other, and of every occupier of 
lands, houses, tithes impropriate, or propriations of 
tithes, coal-mines, and saleable underwoods, in the said 
parish, in such competent sum and sums of money as 
they shall think fit," for the following purposes : — 
I First. "For setting to work the children of all 
such whose parents shall not be thought able to keep 
and maintain them." 

Secondly. " For setting to work all such persons, 
[married and unmarried, having no means to maintain 

1 See note to p. 156, antt. 
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them, and wlio nae no ordinary and daily trade of li 
to get their living by." 

Thirdly. " For providing a convenient stock of 
flax* hemp, wool, thread, iron> and other ware aoil 
stuff, to set the poor on work." 

Fourthly. " For the necessary relief of the lame, 
impotent, old, blind, and such other among them 
poor, and not able to work." 

For effecting these several objects, the ch 
wardens and overseers of the poor are, as was directed 
by 39 Elizabeth, cap. 3,' " to meet together at lea&t 
onoe in every month, in the parish church, aft«r 
Divine service on the Sunday, to consider of some 
good course to be taken, and of some meet order to be 
set down in the premises." And within four dayi 
after the end of their year of service, and after other 
overseers shall be in like manner appointed, they aw, 
" to make and yield up to such two justices of the 
peace, as aforesaid, a true and perfect account of all 
sums of money by them received, or rated and sessad 
and not received, and also of such stock as shall be in 
their hands, or in the hands of any of the poor to 
work, and of all other things concerning their said 
office." And in case of default, absence* or negligeott 
of any kind being proved against them, before two or 
more justices, they are subjected to a fine of twent)^^ 
shillings. V 

The mutual liability of parents to maintain their 
children, and of children to maintain their parents, 
established by 39 Elizabeth, is cxtenrJed l)y this Act 
to the grandfathers and grandmothers, whenever the 
parties respectively are of sufHcicnt ability so to 
do. And the churchwardens and overseers are em- 
powered, with the assent of two justices, to bind thoM 
" poor children, whose parents cannot maintain them, 
to be apprentices, where they shall see convenient, tiD 

> AnU^ p. 179. 
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cb man-child shall come to the age of four-and- 
twenty years, and such woman-child to the age of 
one-and-twenty years, or the time of her marriage ; 
the same to be as efibctual to all purposes as if such 
child were of full age, and by indenture of covenant 

und him or herself. " 
With wise and provident forethought, the experi- 

oed statesmen to whom we are indebted for the 
nt Act, likewise guarded (as they had done in 
14 and 39 Elizabeth)^ against a possible excess of 
poverty in any locality, and the deficiency of meaua 
for affording relief, by providing that if "the in- 
habitants of any parish are not able to levy among 
themselves sufficient sums of money for the purposes 
aforesaid," then any parish or parishes within the 
hundred may be " taxed, rated, and assessed to pay 

Ech sum and sums of money to the churchwardens 
d overseers of the said parish for the said purposes, 
the said justices shall think fit, according to the 
intent of this law " ; and if the hundred shall be 
deemed unable, then the county is to be assessed for 
like purposes. This is *'The Rate in Aid" clause, 
which has, however, very rarely been acted upon, its 
existence probably helping to avert the contingency 

Mhich it was provided to meet. 

^^ Justices of peace are empowered '* to commit to 
the house of correction, or common gaol, such poor 
persons as shall not employ themselves to work, being 
appointed thereunto by the overseers"; and they are 
also empowered, on the non-payment of the moneys 
taxed and assessed, to issue a warrant of distress for 
recovering the same, and in defect of such distress 
to commit the offender to prison until the said money 
with all arrearages be paid. But any person or 
persons who shall find themselves aggrieved by "any 
fiflSB, tax, or other act done" under the provisions 

^ AnU,pp. 167 And 179. 
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of thia statute, may appeal to the justices at tkctt 
general quarter sessions, who are " to take such ordn 
therein as to them shall he thought coDTcnient'* 

Such are the chief provisions of this important 
statute ; and so complete were they as then firameii, 
both for providing the means of relief, and for ito 
due administration in all cases in which relief could be 
actually necessary, that they stand entire and con- 
stitute the basis of the law at the present day — always, 
however, excepting settlement, and the various com* 
plicated enactments which sprang oat of it, and of 
which we shall have to speak hereafter. 

The 43 Elizabeth was not, we have seen, the result 
of a sudden thought or a single effort, but w» 
gradually framed upon the sure ground of experience; 
and it is curious to trace the successive steps by whieli 
its chief enactment, that of a compulsory ofiseasme&t 
for the relief of the poor, came at length to ba 
established. First, the poor were restricted from 
begging, except within certain specified limits. Next, 
the several towns, parishes, and hamlets were required 
to support their poor by charitable alms, so that iioue 
of necessity might bo compelled "to go openly in 
begging," and collections were to be made for tbem 
on Sundays, and the parson was to stir up the people 
to be bountiful iu giving. Then houses and matetials 
for setting the poor on work were to be provided by 
the charitable devotion of good people, and tbfi 
minister was every Sunday specially to exhort the 
parishioners to contribute liberally. Next the coUm* 
tors for the poor, on a certain Sunday after divine 
service, were to set down in writing what eac^ 
householder was willing to give weekly for the en- 
suing year ; and if any should be obstinate and refuse 
to give, the minister waa gently to exhort him, and, 
if he still refused, then to report him to the bisbt^ 
wno was to send for and again gently exhort bia : 
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if still refractory, the bishop was to certify the 
le to the justices in sessious, aud bind kini over to 
jpear there, when the justices were once more gently 
move and persaadc him ; and if he would not be 
sreuadcd, they were then to assess him in such sum 
they thought reasonable. This prepared the way 
the more general assessment authorised by 14 
and 39 Elizabeth, which again led to the complete 
^■kd universal assessment of property established by 
^Bie present Act^ 

^P In less than two years after the passing of this 

statute, Elizabeth terminated her long and most use- 

b^l career. She died on the 24th of Maroh 1603, in 

^■le seventieth year of her age and the forty-tilth of her 

H«ign. Her character is beat shown iu the history 

of the age in which she lived, and it would be out 

of place to say more of it here than seems necessary 

for duly elucidating our subject. 

I The vigorous government of the Tudor sovereigns, 

^Btending over a period of nearly a century and a 

quarter, from the accession of Henry the Seventh to 

the death of Elizabeth, was favourable to agricultural 

and commercial industry, and to the increase and 

improvement of the population, which is estimated 

to have been five millions in 1580. This may have 

been, and probably was, rather a high estimate, but 

at the end of Elizabeth's reign there can be no doubt 

of the population having reached that amount. A 

middle class had, moreover, sprung up, possessed of 

considerable wealth and influence, and serving in 

some degree as a check or counterpoise to the power 

of the crown, which grew to an inordinate height after 

it had obtained an ascendency over the great feudal 

ariBtocracy. But the chief event of the Tudor dynasty 

the Eleformation, commenced by Henry the 

;bth, matured under Edward the Sixth, and finally 

»nsuraraated and established in the reign of Elizabeth. 

TOt.'t— 13 
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Wfl can hardly overestimate the coosequenoes cf 
great change then effected. The free circulatioa 
the Scriptures in the native tongue maat have e 
ciscd a most beneficial influence upon the moral bibib 
and religious feelings of the people ; whilst the paUio 
mind, awakened and roused into activity by the cir- 
cumstancea of the period, and elevated by the fww^ 
and examples of holy writ, assumed a bolder and 
energetic tone, not with regard to religioua qnesti 
only, but in all matters connected with the poUti 
and social condition of the people, their wants, 
duties, and their rights. 

So great a change, involving the overthrow of 
entire establishment of the Romish Church, the 
hilation of its power, and the confiscation of its vut 
amount of property, was felt in every nook and comer 
of the land ; but by none perhaps so immediately, 
or so much, as by those persons who had been accaJ* 
tomed to rely upon alms for support The vagnat 
and mendicant classes were at once deprived of di' 
accustomed doles, and their ranks were at the 
time swelled, not only by the persons discharged 
the numerous religious establishments, but also by 
the many who were heretofore occupied with the form* 
and ceremonies of Komanism, for whom there was do 
place under the more simple ritual by which it tm 
superseded. When to these immediate consequeLc« 
of the Reformation is added the fact, that ser^e uii 
villeinage had, at no very remote period, been aboliibM, 
and that by such abolition the people had acquired Um 
right of independent action, and severally taken upon 
themselves the duty of providing for their own waotSt 
we cannot wonder if mendicancy and vagrancy wenfiv 
a time increased, or that these evils should be more 
loudly complained of under Edward the Sixth, ami in 

Elizabeth' 
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Out of this increase of evil, however, there sprang 
up a remedy — an eflfectual relief for destitution was 
established, and the community thereby acquired a 
right to prohibit mendicancy. "Without doing the one, 
it would have been futile as well as cruel to attempt 
the other — the two things must go together. The 
snccessivo failure of all preceding legislation on the 
subject served to confirm and establish the truth of 
this axiom, on which at length the framera of 43 
Klizal)eth had the wisdom and tlie courage to act; and 
the effects which followed I shall endeavour hereafter 
to describe. But in the meantime it will be useful to 
take a brief survey of the state of the law, the circum- 
Btancos of the country, and the general condition of 
the people, at the close of Elizabeth's reign. 

Whoever has perused the extracts given in the 

Eeceding pages, and considered the circumstances of 
,e periods in which the statutes were severally passed, 
n hardly fail to perceive that tliey all tended to the 
tablishment of a legally authorised provision for the 
relief of the destitute poor. Kven the most stringent 
and severe enactments against vagrants and beggars 
tended to this, their failure serving to show that no 
severity of punishment could be effective ; whilst but 
for these severe and often cruel enactments, the fact of 
their insufficiency might not have been so clearly 
established. So long as a doubt remained on the 
point, and there appeared to be a chance of putting 
down vagalwndage and mendicancy by penal and 
prohibitory statutes alone, it cannot excite surprise 
that severity more or less stringent was resorted to, 
or that cumulative punishments, even of a revolting 
character, should have been enacted against offenders. 
Hence the fluctuations observable in the various 
statutes, from the 13 Edward I. downwards. At one 
time they are more stem and cruel, at another time 
leas so; but they always manifest a severity of 
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character from which the mind of modem legisliU 
would shriDk. In fact, each gradation in thescaki 
piuushment was tried, abandoned, re-established tA 
added stringency, and again almndoned, vnih a lii^ 
ing pertinacity which can only be accounted for brifci 
struggle between experience and preconceived notw* 
and the kind of uncertainty that was felt v 
whether it might not yet be possible to sneceeii 
such means. 

This uncertainty appears, however, at length 
have yielded to the conviction that something ni - 
must be done than merely to punish offeod;.' 
Charitable alms and contributions for the rcliei 
the poor were invoked, and after a time a macluL 
was constituted for collecting and distributing th- 
offerings, and for stimulating liberality where tin. 
givers were found backward. Means for relieving (^i 
infirm poor were thus in some degree providexl, as irdl 
as coercion and punishment for the vagrant cIosb; tot 
the latter was positive and certain, the former con- 
tingent and uncertain. So this too failed, and tht\A 
step was at length taken, of giving a certainty to eub. 
Bo far as it is susceptible of being attained by legii* 
lative enactment. 

Man's natural wants, and his desire to obtain tht 
comforts and conveniences of life, will generally operate 
as sufficient stimulants to exertion ; l>ut in cverv com- 
munity there will be certain individuals so feebly 
constituted, either physically or mentally, as to be 
unequal to the task of providing for themselves; ftflJ 
there will hkewiae be some whose moral qualities w 
of so low a standard, that, although not laboariitf! 
under bodily or mental infirmity, yet the motivea 
which actuate others fail of mtlucncing them, and they 
are found naturally idle, and indisposed or unequal to 
continuous cfibrt or application of any kind. TbeM 
two classes are properly objects of care in every coo* 
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mnity. They are the weak part of the social fabric, 

id must be looked after and regarded as a common 

fcrge. To these two classes may be added a third, 

le violent, insubordinate, and vicious, whose numbers 

11 in great measure depend upon the circumstances 

the times, and who are the fit objects for penal 

slation. But individuals of this last class will 

squently endeavour to prey upon the community 

ider the guise of one or other of the two first-named 

lasses. Of this class chiefly were the sturdy vaga- 

)nds, " mighty in body," so often complained of in 

le earlier statutes, and against whom the severest 

lactments were directed. The three classes here 

lescribed, differing essentially each from the other, 

id not having by any nieaus the same claims for 

lympathy and assistance, are yet included under the 

meral designation of " the poor." In all legislation 

for the poor, therefore, the distinctive characteristics of 

lese classes ought to be borne in mind, and care 

ihould be taken that, whilst providing for all who are 

actual need, the relief afiorded shall be so regulated 

^B8 that encouragement be not given to the idle and the 

[vicious; and 43 Elizabeth was framed in conformity 

[With this principle. 

The passages which have been cited from the 
statutes passed in the several reigns, immediately 
affecting or indirectly bearing upon the conditiou of 

»the people, will throw light upon the state of the 
country at the different periods to which they refer. 
Regarded as a whole, they bear evidence of continuous 
social improvement, often slow indeed, but in the main 
always progressive. Freedom from vassalage accom- 
panied the growth of trade and manufacturing industry, 
Hand with these came increase of wealth and civilisa- 
H%ion, and the growth of a middle class serving as a 
P connection between the higher and the lower orders, 
and thereby completing, and as it were cementing, the 
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social structure. In the earlier reigns these improve- 
ments made comparatively slow progress, und were 
not always perceptible — ^in the latter, improvement 
was more rapid and more apparent. This was especially 
the case in Elizabeth's reign, when the great question 
of the Refurmation became finally cstabliBhed ; and by i 
the end of which society may be said to have vcrjB 
nearly attained its present form. Individual liberty 
waa then secured, the law was indifferently adminis- 
tered, and the productive energies of the counUy, 
were more freely developed. 

It must not be supposed, however, thot the cone 
tion of the people or the civilisation of that day 
similar to what exists at present. In the great 
the difference waa perhaps less, for there wealUi had 
accumulated, and brought improvements in its train ; 
but in the villages and country districts we have at the 
present day nothing approaching to the rude aiid 
barbarous manner in which the rural population thcn_ 
lived. At the time of Klizabeth's accession, the 
people m habitations were for the most part wretched hoi 
Ehw^lh. formed of wattles plastered over with mud or c\^f^ 
often without chimneys, and with nothing to admit 
the light but an opening in the wall. Their mode cf 
living was equally rude, and they slept upon strawMi 
Perhaps this description applies more particuhirly l^ 
Edward's and Mar)*'s reigns, and improvement may 
have taken place in the time of Elizabeth, for she is 
said on some occasion to have declared that " when 
houses were of wood she had men of stone, but 
since the houses were built of stone she hw\ W( 
men." This may or may not have been said by the 
queen, but the report or belief that it was so, warnnU 
a presumption that some such change had token place 
in the habitations of the people. An important chaop 

* Holioehed, aa quoCod by Hume, in a note &t Uie cad of 
Tolumc of Ilia Hiatory, p. 462. 
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had certainly taken place in another respect, the 
Dtunber of criminal executions having decreased to less 
than 400 annually. This number doubtless indicates 
the existence of a fearful amount of crime, but it is 
still much less than in pi'evious reigns, especially in 
that of Henry the Eighth, when there were said to bo 
2000 of such executions every year. 

Coaches were first introduced from Holland in 1564, 
and pocket watches were introduced about the same 
period. Before that time, ladies were accustomed to 
travel on horseback, or in uncouth waggons, which 
were compared to great boxes on wheels. The first 
general Highway Act (2 & 3 Philip and Mary, cap. 8), 
and the foundation of all aubsequeut AcU on the 
subject, was passed in 1555. It is pithy and busineea- 
like, consisting of only four short sections, and does 
credit to the legislature tliat enacted it. It declares 
that the roads were at that time tedious and noisome 
to travel on, and dangerous to passengers and car- 
riages, and enacts that the inhabitants of every parish 
shall keep their roads in repair, and annually appoint 
two surveyors of the highways for the purpose of 
attending to this duty. In the fifth year of Elizabeth 
this Act was renewed and enlarged, and in the twenty-' 
ninth year of Elizabeth it was made perpetual, being 
found to be " very necessary and profitable." In the 
early part of her reign Elizabeth generally travelled on 
horseback, and on state occasions she rode on a pillion 
behind the Lnird High Chancellor. With the aid of a 
Dutch coach and a Dutch coachman, she was enabled, 
in the latter years of her reign, to move from one 
place to another with more comfort and greater 
dignity. 

In 1582 the number of seamen in England was 
ascertained t-o be 14,295. The number of vessels was 
1232, of which only 217 were above eighty tons 
burthen. Yet in 1599, on the alarm of an invasion by 
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the Spaniards, the queen equipped a fleet and levied; 
army in a fortnight, a proof that the eventa connect 
with the formidable Armada in the early pan of la 
reign had not been forgotten, and that she still bad 
hearts of the people with her. Ireland, although 
had been upwards of four centuries subjected to 
English Crown, was still in a state of barbarism and 
disorder.' It yielded a revenue of only about 
thousand a year, whilst it is affirmed that in ten ye 
Ireland had cost the queen £3,400,000, an immt 
sum, if we consider the slender income possessed hy 
Elizabetli, and out of which she had to defray all the 
expenses of her government, civil, military, and 
domestic. In 1569 a patent was obtained from the 
Czar of Muscovy, with whom the queen had cultivated 
friendly relations, granting to the English an excluaii 
right of traffic with that country. The trade wit 
Turkey commenced about the year 1383. and in I60ff' 
the queen granted the first patent to the East lodis 
Company. Tliese are all incidents having a mateml 
influence upon the industrial occupations and iht 
social condition of the people, as well as upon the raU^a 
being of the country generally. ^^H 

During the lialf-century preceding Mary's reiga, or 
from 1500 to 1550, it has been shown that a consider- 
able adv;mce in the money prices of commodities hadj 
taken place ; * but the advance was still greater in iU 
following half century, as appears by the table 
prices collected by Sir Frederic Eden. 

Wheat was 8s. and ISs. 4d. the quarter in 1550, 

' In the Buiory of the friik Poor Lav, 8t pp. fi-0, are aome inlemtiBf 
extract* from the poet Spenser's Vitw <^ (A« Stat4 of Ireland, wntban 
1596 (vol. viit. of his works, printed in octAvo in ISOCi), «binnB( 
indirectly, tbe standard of civilisatioa hy which he, as on Engltabaua, 
judged the condition of Ireland. His recommendation that a clear i^ 
should be kept on each eide of public roads rocaUs the proTisiiMn of tks 
English statute of Winchester {antt, p. 22) pUAed three hnndrcd jan 
earlier. 

■ ilnfe, p. UO. 
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and about the same in 1555 and 1561, after which 
year the price rose materially. In 1562 it was LTs. in 
April, and 22s. in December. In 1568 it was 138. 4d. ; 
in 1574 it was 248.; in 1579 it was 16s.; in 1584 it 
was 208.; in 1591 it was 18s. ; in 1593 it was 12s.; in 
1598 it was ISs. ; and iu 1599 it was 278. the quarter 
in Angust, and 23b. in November. These are set down, 
not as the extreme, but as what appeared to be about 
the medium prices in the several periods. The fluctua- 
tions were, however, very great, — thus in 1554 the 
price of wheat was at one time 8s., at another 16a.; 
in 1560 the price iu June was 169., and in December 
26s. ; in 1565 the price was 153. at the end of March, 
and iu the January following it was 288. ; in 1573 just 
before Christmas it attained the famine price of 56s. 
the quarter, but in August of the following year it fell 
back to 34s. In 1586 it again rose to the enormous 
price of 538., and in 1587 to 64s. in London, and SOs. 
in other places, and one quotation even gives it at the 
almost incredible price of 104s. In 1596 wheat in the 
early part of August was at 5Gs., at the end of the 
month it fell to 36s.; but shortly afterwards it again 
rose to 100s. Putting aside these extreme fluctua- 
tions, however, it appears that 10s. a quarter, which 
we have assumed to be about the medium price for 
wheat in 1550,^ advanced to 23s. and 278. the quarter 
in 1599, being an apparent increase of above 100 per 
cent, in the money price of the article within that 
period. The prices of other grain corresponded nearly 
with the price of wheat. in 1562, when wheat 
was 10s. a quarter, rye was 8s., barley 6s. 8d., and 
oats 58. In 1590, when wheat was at 21s., rye 
was 173. Gd., barley ISs. 4d. In 1595, when 
wheat was 448., rye was 268. 8d,, and barley 
20a. Towards the end of this year rye was im- 
ported from Denmark, and sold to the poor at 32s. 
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the quarter, wheat being then at the famine price of 
53s. 4cl. 

I refrain from quoting the prices of oxen, sheep, 
poultry, and a vast variety of other articlcB given m 
the t4il>les, aa theae prices would much depend on ai«, 
quality, and other circumstances, about which do 
information is afibrded ; neither do I take into account 
the change made in the value of the silver coin in 
1550/ the extent of which, although possibly consider- 
able, cannot now, I believe, be accurately estinutoii 
But after a careful examination of all the circuraBtaooeSk 
it is, I think, impossible to doubt that a great luid 
general increase in the money price of all the neett* 
saries of life took place in the course of the siiieeiuh 
century, and that the larger portion of such bcreaai 
occurred in the latter half of the period, when the more 
rapid increase of wealth, and the generally improTed 
condition of the great mass of the people, wduM 
naturally occasion a greater demand, and when, more- 
over the influx of the precious metals from the Ni 
"World, which had bees going on tlu-oughout the enti 
period, would necessarily cause them to be m 
abundant, and tend to advance the money price of 
commodities. 

With respect to wages, the last statute preeoi 
the amount to be severally paid to labourers, artificeflf 
and others was pa^^ised in 15H,' and this did no more 
than re-enact 11 Uenry VII. cap. 2, passed in 149 
The 5 Elizabeth, cap. 4, in 1562,* does not ventnre 
prescribe what wages are to he paid in each partic 
case, as was done in the preceding Acts ; but, 
I'cciting " that the wages and allowances limited 
rated in the said statutes are too small, and 
answerable to this time, respecting the advan 
in prices of all things belonging to the said serranli 
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land labourers," — it goes on to express a hope that by 

[lecasting, consolidating, and duly modifying the aaid 

[Jaws, " it will come to pass that the same law, being 

raitly executed, should banish idleness, advance hus- 

'bandry, and yield unto the hired person, both in time of 

ircity and in the time of plenty, a convenient portion 

wages." The Act then, as alroatly shown, empowers 

the justices in quarter sessions to fix the rates of wages 

inually within their several divisions, and to proclaim 

md enforce the same under certain penalties. 

If we compare the rates of wages established in 1495 
[by 11 Henry VII.,^and confirmed in 1514 by 6 Henry 
'III.,* with the wages paid about the end of the reign 
>f Elizabeth, it will be seen that an increase had taken 
jlace nearly corresponding with the increase in the 
of provisions. Tlius in 1495 the wages of 
»ns, carpenters, and other artificers, were by the 
Ffitatutc fixed at 6d. a day in summer, and 5d. a day in 
[winter, without diet ; whilst in 1601 the wages of a 
mason or tiler are stated in the tables to be Is. 2d. a 
Iclay. In 1495 the wages of a day labourer were 4d., 
[without diet — in 1601 they are set down in the tables 
[at lOd. In 1495 the wages of a bailiff in husbandry 
j-were fixed at 26s. 8d., with os. for clothing ; of a hine, 
jcarter, or shepherd at 203., with 5s. for clothing ; of a 
common servant in husbandry at 16s. 8d., and 4s. for 
(clothing ; of a woman-servant at lOs., with 4s. for 
[clothing ; and of a boy of fourteen at 6s. 8d., with 4s. 
for clothing. In 1593 the wages fixed by the magis- 
trates of the East Riding of York, under the provisions 
tof 5 Elizabeth, are, for a bailiff in husbandry, 338. 4d., 
with 6s. 8d. for clothing; a chief servant or shepherd, 
26s, 8d., with 68. 8d. for clothing ; a common servant 
in husbandry that can mow and plough, 238. 4d., with 
68. 8d. for clothing ; a woman-servant who can brew 
and bake, 13s., with 48. for clothing; and a youth 
> ^11(4, p. 100. *Ante,p. 110. 
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under eighteen years of age, 16s.» without allovaott 
for clothing. 

The rates of wages fixed by the juaticea &t the 
quarter sessions held at Okcham, in the coantjr d 
Rutland, on the 28th of April 1610, were, for i 
bailitF in husbandry, i!2, 128. ; for the best son d 
man-servant (aay the hine, carter, or shepherd), £2, 
10a. ; for a common servant who can mow, £2; fori 
ploughman, £l, 98. ; for a woman-8er\'ant, £1, 3s. 4i; 
and for a youth under sixteen, XI. These two Utt«f 
rates are quoted from documents inserted in the 
appendix of Sir Frederic Eden's tables, and it may be 
further remarked that in 1544 it was found necefisaiy 
to raise the wages of seamen in the king's shipa 
58. to 6s. 8d. a month. 

On a general summary, it appears that the nltf 
ntMof of wages at the three periods named, including tic 
iSS'iSm, allowance for clothing, were as follows : — 

By Om Year. 1495. 

A b&iliff in husbandry . . 31 6 . 






ud 1610. 



A hine, Bhepherd, or biubandrjr) 
servant of the beat sort . .f 
A coinuiou aerv&nt in husbandry 
An inferior ditto 
A woman -servant 
A youth under sixteen 

By Uie Day. 
A mower in harvest, without meat) 

and drink . . . .^ 
A reaper or carter, ditto 
All other IabonreM-li„,^^^^^ 

without meat and I ^^^j^^ 



25 
30 6 



1593. 

f. d. 

40 
33 4 



30 
25 
17 

16 



51 
M ft 



40 
tt I 



10 
6 



drink . 
ArtihcerR, without ji 
meat and drink . |i 



in summer 
in winter . 



8 1 onaa I 
7 Jav«nifl»t 



The rates severally proclaimed by the justices 
the East Riding in 1593, and by the Rutlandahii 
justices in 1610, as above quoted, had, in all prob- 
ability, especial reference to the circumstances of thtfe 
districts, and cannot be taken as proofs of what w« 
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)ne in other parts of the country. They may, how- 
ever, be regarded as presumptive evidence, and, 
coupled with the lights obtained from other sources, 
they warrant the conclusion that an increase in the 
money rate of wages had taken place in course of 
the sixteenth century, equivalent to the increase in 
the price of the necessaries of life within the same 
period. It could hardly indeed have been otherwise, 
for, if the labourer's earnings be not sufficient for 
maintaining him in health and vigour, he will not be 
able to perform the same amount of labour, if to 
lalxtur at all. So that eventually the coat of sub- 
sistence, taken in its largest sense, may be said to 
govern the average rate of wages, conjointly, however, 
with the natural influence of supply and demand, and 
the requirements arising out of a higher or lower 
condition of the labouring class — each of which, no 
doubt, likewise affects the question. An excess of 
labour would lower its market value — an inferior 
^bcia] condition with respect to living, lodging, and 
wothing. might require less than one of a superior 
ftjder — but sufficient for maintcnanoe must still in 
|bme shape be afrorde<l to the labouring class in order 
to secure the benefit of their labour. 

On the whole, then, it may 1 think be assumed, 
that at the end of Elizabeth's reign, notwithstanding 
the increase which had taken place in the price of all 
commodities, the great mass of the English people 

tere able, by a due exercise of industry, to obtain 
I large an amount of subsistence and physical en- 
joyment as at any former period ; whilst the social 
improvements which had taken place, extended in no 
inconsiderable degree to them, enlightening their 
minds, improving their habits, and raising them to 
« higher and more independent position. 
■ There was doubtless still much rudeness observable 
in the dwellings, manners, and general mode of living 
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of the great mass of the people ; but the taint of 
former vassalage was now almost obliterated; ibv 
felt and acted as freemen, asserted their riglits u 
such, and occupied very nearly their natural position. 
For the maintenance and further improvement of 
that position, no measure could have been better 
timed or better devised than 43 Elizalicth, By 
making provision for relief of the destitute, and for 
setting the idle to labour, it rescued society from tie 
danger and demoralisation that would ensue from 
these classes being left to wander at large ; and aUsa 
from the heavy tax of supporting them as mendicants, 
which all experience shows, would have fallen nmt 
heavily upon the class raised but one degree $htm 
them, and therefore least able to bear the burthen, and 
most liable to be dragged down to the same low level 
We here conclude the first part of our work, to 
which the close of Elizabeth's reign forms a fitting 
termination. Of the many important incidents b^ 
which that reign was distinguished, the two wbidi 
stand out most prominently, which are most approted, 
and which have borne and still bear most inflneutiallT ■ 
on the character and condition of the English peopkl 
are the establishment of the Reformation and tlic 
organisation of an eSicient Law for the relief cl Ux 
Poor. The queen's high and heroic bearing onda 
the impending dangers of invasion at the tune fi 
the Armada, and her generally admirable qualitia 
as a sovereign, have secured her a place in the hcaitt 
of the people ; but the Reformation and the Poor 
Law are the two great events by which her reign a 
connected, and as it were identified, with the cairtol 
incidents of the present day, and by which it will 
never cease to be remembered. 
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lion of Janiea I. — Batee of wages— Dangerous rognes — Proclaniatio& 
agnimt incorrigible rogues — Overeeera of the poor — Tippling in ale- 
Itooses — Cunjantioiu and wilclicr&fts — Reguktiou of manufactures — 
Ftaheriei — ExportattoQ of cwrn— The plague — Gunjiowder Plot^Ex- 
portatioQ of beer — Killing of game — Euactmcnta against dranlcenneaB 
— "Levellers" — Apprenticing poor children — DeBertion of families — 
Hotuei of correction — Working-houses for the poor — Abolishment of 
monopoliee — Women convicted of *' email felonies "—Laws relating to 
Wales — Bate of interests— Prohibition, of profane swearing — Infanticide 
— Exportation of com— Advance in prices — State of England and 
Inland — Commerce — Frogreas of the Poor JJaw. 

ilx has been shown bj what gradual steps, and through 
rfaat a series of enactments, sometimea conflicting, and 
>ften marked by great severity, the legislature advanced 
a recognition of the principle that property must be 
rgeable for the relief of poverty, and that the 
Mirity of the one is endangered by the extremity of 
the other. The 43 Elizabeth was the matured fruit of 
this principle ; and in order to show the necessity for 
I such a measure, the various statutes which had been 
^piaased in the three or four preceding centuries for 
^restraining mendicancy and for punishing vagabond- 
^^ge iiave been quoted, but which, having been framed 
^B disregard of this principle, foiled of the desired 
Heffect. Such other Acts have also been noticed as 
' were calculated to affect or throw light upon the 
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condition of the people ; and it is hoped that these 
notices will not be considered superfluous, or that 
the historical references introduced for the purpo 
of showing the state of the country at the sev 
periods will be thought irrelevant. If there be 
redundancy in either respect, it has been occasioned 
by a desire to afford the fullest information, and to 
place before the reader the best means of forming 
a correct judgment on a question of great soci 
importance. 

Mr. Hume remarks that the crown of England w 
never transmitted from father to son with greater 
tranquilHty than it passed from the family of Tudor 
to that of Stuart During the latter years of Eliza- 
beth's reign, the people had very generally been I 
to regard James as her successor ; and, the queen 
having with her dying breath recognised his title, 
jan.usi. the nation reaflily welcomed his accession. He was 
' accordingly proclaimed immediately after the queen's 
decease, and messengers were despatched to require 
his presence in his new kingdom. At the time of his 
arrival, gi*eat sickness prevailed in London. The 
plague had broken out, and in the course of the year 
had carried off above 30,000 persons, or one-fifth of 
the entire population, the capital at that time con- 
taining little more than 150,000 inhabitants. The 
houses were chiefly built of wood, the streets were 
narrow, and the drainage and ventilation neglected; 
so that we cannot wonder at London's being then 
rarely free from plague, or some other pestilential 
disease. James's coronation took place on the 25th 
of July, but the prevailing sickness caused 
assembling of Parliament to be delayed until the 19 
of March of the following year. 

1OT3-4. The first Act of this Parliament (1 James L cap. 

c»p!*r. ■ is entitled " A most joyful and just Recognition of the 
immediate, lawful, and undoubted Succession, Descent, 
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id Right of the Crown " ; and its second Act (1 James 

[, cap. 2) authorises the appointment of commisBioners 

treat with commissioners of Scotland " respecting 

the union of the two realms." Nothing, however, 

suited from this commission, nor from others which 

^cre subsequently appointed in this reign. The time 

not arrived when the Scotch and English nations 

[could be fused into one people, and James was not an 

instrument fitted for accomplishing such a purpose. 

Act was at tlie same time passed for the due 

execution of the law against Jesuits, seminary priests, 

recusants, etc., and imposing a penalty of £100 on 

[persons resorting or seudiug children to foreign semin- 

riea for the purpose of being " instructed, persuaded, 

)r strengthened in the popish religion." This amounted 

to a declaration on the part of the king and parliament 

['of their determination to maintain the reformed religion 

|as then established, and must have served to quiet 

.Apprehensions and satisfy people's minds on this vital 

It 

It appears that doubts had arisen whether justices 
of the peace, under 5 Elizabeth, cap, 4/ were em- 
powered to rate and settle the wages " of artificers, 
workmen, and workwomen, other than such as by 
some statute have been rated, or such only as did 
work about husbandry," and 1 James I. cap. 6 was 
DOW passed to remove these doubts. It directs that 
the authority by the same statute given for assessing 
»d rating wages, shall extend to any labourers, 
reavera, spinners, and workmen and workwomen 
rhatsoever, either working by the day, week, month, 
)r year, or taking work at any person's hand whatso- 
ever, to be done in great or otherwise " ; and further 
orders that this may be done by the justices in divi- 
sional sessions, as well as in county sessions, and the 
rates thus settled are to be proclaimed by the sheriff 

1 Ante, p. 163. 
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without being first transmitted to the lord chemc^i 
Clothiers are also specially subjected to a penalty 
ten sliillinga for every case in which they fail to pa)r 
the wages so rated and proclaimed ; and, in order to 
keep the seat of justice free from suspicion, it is 
directed " that no clothier, being a justice of peace in 
any precinct or liberty, shall be any rater of any wi^ 
for any weaver, tucker, spinner, or other ortizan that 
dependcth upon the making of cloth." This wu 
doubtless a proi>er provision, if a power for regulating 
wages was to be given at all ; but why were not otliM 
employers of labour as well as clothiers prohibited from 
sitting in judgment on their own case, — every joatice 
must have been an employer of labour of some kind, 
and yet the prohibition ia only directed agais^ 
clothiers. 

Immediately after the above, 1 James I. 
was passed, continuing and explaining 39 EUzabe 
*' for punishment of rogues, vagabonds, and 
beggars." It confirms the several provisions of the 
Act of Elizabeth, by which players of interludes and 
glassmen are, in certain cases, exempted from being 
punished as rogues and vagabonds, and declares thit 
" from henceforth no authority given by any baron 
other honourable personage of greater degree, shall 
avaihible to free players of interludes from the 
Hud puuishmeuts in the said statute mentioned.' Aod 
whereas many notorious rogues and vagabonds tnTcl 
about the country, professiug the trade of ^aaraan, 
aud committing many pickeries, petty felonies, and 

1 jlnfa, p. ISfi. 

' Tbo object of revoking thd exceplioiis of the Act of KlireMK ■ 
regarded players, appears to bavo been to con^e the performanco o(p)>I> 
to the companiei licensed by royal patcnU This wu not ad uucbiri*! 
agminBt players generally, for in their patento all mayon and oUiirleal 
authorities are commanded to aid and aasist them. The origiaat esis^ 
tion mia meant to protect plnrere from being oonfonnded vith b«u«u^ 
and mere ebowmen ; and the present revocalion wu rallr to coafaf * -i 
monopoly upon the patented companiea. 
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bfaer misdemeanours," it further dcclures that all such 
irsona as shall wander up and down the country to 
11 glasses, shall be deemed rogues aud vagabonds, 
id suffer punishment accordingly. 

By 39 Elizabeth,^ justices in quarter sessions are 
ipowered to banish dangerous rogues, or to condemn 
to the galHes for life ; but this provision is now 
;lared defective, " for that the said rogues, having 
mark upon them to be known by, may return or 
Jtire themselves into some other part of the realm 
rhere they are not known, and so escape the punish- 
lent the said statute did intend to inflict upon them " 
-for remedy whereof it is now ordained, that " such 
jnes as shall by the said justices be adjudged in- 
)rrigible or dangerous, shall be branded in the left 
louldcr with a hot burning-iron of the breadth of a 
ling, with a great Roman R, upon the flesh, that 
letter R may be seen and remain for a perpetual 
mark upon such rogue during his or her life, and there- 
upon be sent to the place of his dwelling, if he have 
if not, then to the place where he last dwelt the 
of a year ; if that cannot be known, then to the 
ice of his birth, there to be placed to labour as a 
le subject ought." And if any rogue so punished 
tall ofiend again in begging or wandering, he is to be 
Iged a felon, and suffer as in cases of felony without 
meflt of clergy. All persons are moreover required, 
ander a penalty of lOs., to apprehend such rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars as they shall see or 
^mow to gather or receive alms. These enactments 
^Bqual in severity anything that appears in the older 
^Batutes, and it would seem therefore that the evil 
Remained undiminished ; while the abuses which 
upsulted &om the exceptions contained in Elizabeth's 
^Kct, by idle persons wandering about begging or 
thieTing, under pretence of being players of inter- 

1 ^nte, p. 18S. 
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ludes or sellers of glass, show how impossible it a 
set bounds to mendicancy, if the practice be sanctii 
in any shape. 

Before the assembling of Parliament in the pievi 
year, James had issued a proclamation setting 
that it had appeared unto him, as well by his on 
view as by good and credible information from diven 
parts of the realm, '* that rogues grow again 
increase to be incorrigible and dangerous, not 
to his loving subjects, but also to himself and 
honourable council in and about the court " ; and 
is attributed partly to remissness on the put «( 
justices and other officers, and partly to the hct 
no place beyond the seas had been assigned to whi< 
such rogues might be banished. Wherefore it ii 
directed, that such incorrigible and dangerous rogaes 
should '* be banished and conveyed to the New-foond 
Land, the East and West Indies, France, GennanT, 
Spain, and the Low Countries, or any of them." This 
was certainly an imwarrantable procedure on the 
of James and his council. It gave early proof of 
disregard of constitutional limits ; and our neigh 
of France, Spain, Germany, and the Low Countries 
might justly complain of his inimdating them virfi 
the incorrigible and dangerous rogues whom the pro- 
clamation describes as growing in England. But Uk 
late statute (43 Elizabeth) had not yet come ints 
effective operation. The requisite machinery W 
been created for levying rates, for relieving the infinn 
poor, and for setting the able-bodied to work ; »bA 
the necessary powers had been given to tbe jostitti 
and other authorities for punishing vagrants, and 
the prevention of begging ; but a considerable ti 
would elapse before these provisions could be 
into general effect. 

A good deal seems to have been expected 
the newly created office of " overseer of the puor. 
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le appointment of overseers is first directed by 14 

ibeth, cap. 5,* but without any duties being i 

^i£cally assigned to them. In 18 Elizabeth, | 

, 3,* the designation is changed to that of 

joUectors and governora of the poor," whose duties 

to collect contributions, provide materials, and 

jct and superintend the employment of the poor 

cities and towns. By 39 Elizabeth, cap. 3,' it is 

scted that the churL^hwardens in every parish, and 

substantial householders appointed annually at 

iter, are to be " the overseers of the poor," and are 

levy the contributions ordered by the justices, and 

lieve the impotent poor, and raise stocks of materials 

setting the able-bodied poor to work, and also to 

jprentice poor children. The 43 Elizabeth * prescribes 

duties, with the important addition that the 

rerseers are to make and collect the requisite rates 

these purposes ; but instead of four substantial 

juseholders, it requires *' four, three, or two " to act 

ith the churchwardens, as " overseers of the poor, in 

rery parish," and such is the law at present We 

lus sec that it took successive legislation, from 14 

43 Elizabeth, fully to organise the office and settle 

ie duties of overseers of the poor. i^ 

There can be no doubt that the institution of these 

»ctionaries has in various ways been productive of 

iportant results, but apparently not greater than was 

:ted from them at the time. I have met with a-'AnEut 
lall book entitled An Ease for Overseers of thcMnot' 

ttia Poor " 

*oor, printed at Cambridge in 1601, and therefore nmud fc 
most likely written before the passing of 43 Elizabeth " 
I in the same year. The subject is most elaborately 
^keated in this work, under Iwenty-one distinct heads. 
^The first treats " of the word overseer " ; the second, 
t an overseer is " ; the third, of " the diversity 
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of overseers *' ; the fourth, of " what persons ate fit to 
be made overseers/' and so on, with an amusingly 
quaint and sententious particularity. The author 
commences with an address '' to all overseerB," to 
wl»om he wishetli ** care to their office, health to iheJr 
bodies, and heaven to their souls." Then addressiiig 
the reader, he says, " I have set forth this treadte* 
not for ambition, as Nimrod did the Tower of Bibd 
to get a name, not for vainglory, as Absalom did i 
pillar to preserve his name (for which cause I forl)ear 
my name), but of mere affection to my native countr)', 
to further it. If there be anything omitted, amend it; 
if tliere be something worth the following, use it; if it 
be a little defective, excuse it" He declares the office 
of overseer to be one of dignity and excellence, one 
" that may beseem the best and not the basest of 
men." These definitions are not, perhaps, calculated 
to afford much assistance to an overseer in the per- 
formance of hia duties ; but the work contAins some 
useful hints and suggestions, and ia written in so 
good a spirit, and with such an evident desire to give 
a right direction to the newly constituted office, both 
as regards the relief of the poor and the protection of 
the community against fraudulent claims, that it ii 
impossible to peruse its quaint and formal pages with- 
out feeling respect for the writer. My chief reams ht 
noticing the work, however, is to show that, so euAj 
as 1601, the office of overseer was considered of 
sufficient importance to warrant the issue of a pub- 
lication from the University Press of Cambridge, 
explanatory of the objects and duties of the office, 
describing the persons most fitting to be appoi&t«(t, 
and earnestly urging those who undertook it to labour 
diligently and conscientiously in fulfilment of what ii 
required from them. 

James appears to have set about reforming tJic 
habits and social institutions of his new subjects, im- 
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edtately that he arrived among them ; and legislation 
aa extremely active throughout his first parliament 
m a variety of domestic matters, to a few of which we 
ill very briefly advert, aa illustrative of the character 
f the period, and the prevalent condition of the people. 
The 1 James I. cap. 9, is "An Act to restrain inor- 
inate Uaunting and Tippling in Inns and Alehouses." 
It declares that the ancient and true use of inns, ale- 
,011668, and victualling-houses, was for the relief and^gjebou 
ging of wayfaring people, and for supplying the 
ts of persons who are not able to provide victuals 
!br themselves ; and not for entertainment of lewd, and 
e people, to spend their money and their time in 
wd and drunken manner. Wherefore it is ordered, 
under a penalty of lOs. for every offence, that no inn- 
keeper, victualler, or alehouse-keeper shall " suffer any 
person to remain and continue drinking or tippling, 
other than such as shall be invited by any traveller 
daring his necessary abode there ; and other than 
labouring and handicraftsmen in cities and towns, upon 
the usual working days, for one liour at dinner-time to 
take their diet ; and other than labourers and workmen 
which, for the following of their work by the day or by 
the great, shall sojourn, lodge, or victual there"; and 
constables and churchwardens are subjected to a fine 
of 408. if they neglect to levy penalties on the offenders. 
fSlie price of ale and beer is likewise fixed by this Act — 
the strong or best quality at a penny the quart, and 
the small or inferior quality at a halfpenny the quart ; 
and a penalty of 208. is imposed on every alehouse- 
keeper who charges more, or uses a false or fraudulent 
measure. 

The 1 James I. cap. 12, repeals 5 Elizabeth against 
conjurations, enclmntmeutd, and witchcrafts, and then 
•* for the better restraining the said offences, and more A«aia«t 
aevere punishing the same/* it enacts, " that if any uodi tad 
person shall practise or exercise any invocation or con- crkfu. 
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juration of any ctU and wicked spirits ; or shall con 
Bult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or rewud I 
any evil and wicked spirit ; or take up any dead man, 
woman, or child, out of his or her grave, or the Bkin, 
bone, or any other part of any dead person, to k j 
employed or used in witchcraft, sorcery, charm, tffl 
enchantment ; or shall practise any witchcraft, en- 
chantment, charm, or sorcery, whereby any person 
shall be killed, destroyed, wasted, consumed, pin< 
or lamed "; every such offender, being thereof 
convicted, is to suffer death without benefit of cl^ 
or sanctuary. And to the intent that all manner of 
witchcraft shall be utterly abolished, it further enacti 
'* that if any person shall take upon him by witchcraft 
or sorcery to tell in what place treasure of gold or 
silver might be had, or where things lost or stolen 
should be found ; or to provoke any person to unUwfol 
love ; or whereby cattle or goods of any person shall 
be destroyed, wasted, or impaired; or to hurt or 
destroy any person in their body, although the same 
be not affected": every person so offending is to safer 
imprisonment for one whole year, without bail or 
Diainprise, and once in every quarter is to stand ft 
six hours on the pillory, and there openly confess hi^ 
misdoing. For offending a second time he is to snfier 
death as a felon. A belief in witchcraft in some form 
or other has prevailed throughout the world from an 
early period, and the extinction of this belief mar Im 
regarded as one proof of advance in civilisation and 
intelligence. But neither the sovereign nor his aub- 
jects at this time afforded such a proof — on the ooo- 
trary, James himself was a firm believer in the " Black 
Art," and wrote learnedly, if not wisely, on the subject, 
and his people were little behind him in credulity. 
Their fears may be measured by the severity of punish 
meut which this Act inflicts, and which has probably 
helped to perpetuate the belief ; for even now, absard 
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as it may be, there is not a coanty in Great Britain or 
Ireland in which the existence of witchcraft is not more 
or less credited. 

Notwithstanding the regulations established in the 
last i-cign, the making of hats and caps is again forced 
on the attention of the legislature, and I James I. cap. iMS-i. 
17, directs, that none shall be permitted to make hats cap. 17. 
who have not served an apprenticeship of seven years nau tnd 
to the trade, under a penalty of £5 for every month "^ 
he so transgresses ; and aliens arc prohibited, under a 
like penalty, from following the employment of hat- 
making. A long statute of no less than fifty-two 
sections (1 James I. cap. 22) was now also passed 
" concerning tanners, curriers, shoemakers, and other 
artificers occupying the cutting of leather," on the uw or 
ground that the former statutes on the subject "have 
been too sharp and rigorous, tying and binding the 
persons occupying the several mysteries or trades 
aforesaid to divers inconveniences and sundry matters 
and things impossible for them to perform ; by reason 
of which strictness and rigour the same statutes hove 
not been put in execution, but have been in effect 
wholly dispensed withal." This failure, and the reasons 
assigned for it, ought to have been a warning at that 
and all succeeding times, against attempting to regu- 
late the details of trade and manufacture, which flourish 
best when left free from interference. The warning 
however was not taken, and an Act filling nine folio 
pages again prescribes what butchers, tannera, curriers, 
leathersellers, shoemakers, saddlers, girdlers, and 
searchers are to do, and what they are not to do, 
ia the practice of their several callings. Nor did these 
Acts become a dead letter, since they remained and 
were enforced for many years.^ 

^ In tbe Horleian Miscellany then is a nharge to tlic gnuid jury at 
7ork in 1646, by Serjeant Tborpc, judge of asaize, in which all theM 
Cfgulatioiu are noticed as matters to b« atrictly obaerved. 
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An Act was also passed (1 James I. cap. 29) pro- 
fessedly for upholding "the navy of England," of 
which, the preamble declares, " the fishermen of 
land have over been the chiefesb seminary 
nursery." It enacts that no sick or infinn peiwo 
shall eat any beef, veal, pork, mutton, or bacoD, in 
the time of Lent, or upon any day now obeerved u 
a fish-day ; and butchers are prohibited from killtfig 
beasts in Ijcnt, except for the use of the navy ; and 
justices are empowered to enter victuallers' hovs» 
and search for and seize meat during Lent, and distri* 
bute the same to prisoners and other poor folks it 
their discretion. Whether these prohibitions agunst 
eating flesh were altogether owing to " certain politic 
constitutions for the maintenance of the navy," as ia 
asserted in 5 Elizabeth,^ may perhaps be doubted, hot 
it is certain that much attention was at this time ptf<l 
to the fisheries, which the restriction of the use 
butcher's meat would certainly tend to promote. Wi 
a view of encouraging the fisheries, I James L cap 
had likewise been passed '* for the better preservati 
of fishing in the counties of Somerset, Devon, 
Cornwall." It recites, that '* the trade of fishing for 
herrings, pilchards, and scane fish within the aboT^ 
named counties, is and hath been very great tod 
profitable "; but that of late divers persons having 
lands adjoining the seacoast, have brought actiou 
of trespass against such fishermen, etc, "and hm 
recovered against them costs and damages, to 
their great loss and expense." For remedy where- 
of, and for the maintenance of the profitable tn^ 
of fishing, it is enacted that fishermen, baloon, 
huors, condors, guiders, etc, may enter lands near 
fishing - places to watch for and draw fi«h on 
shore, any law, usage, or custom to the coDtrKi7 
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TJbe 1 James I. cap 25, is for the most part a 
jntinuiDg statute, bat its 2nd section provides, when 
le price of wheat shall not exceed 26fl. 8d. the 
juarter, and of rye, pease, and beans, 15s. the quarter, 
id of barley or malt, 14a. the quarter, of current 
iglish money, " that then it shall be lawful for all 
[the king's subjects to transport any of the said corns 
into any foreign parts beyond aea, in vessels belonging 
EngUsh-born subjects," paying an export duty of 
a (juarter ou wheat, and 16d. a quarter on all 
kther grains. But the king is nevertheless empowered 
prohibit such export at any time by his royal 
)roclamation, a necessary precaution at a period when 
the fluctuations in price and in produce were so great, 
id often so sudden. 
Another Act of this session requiring notice, is 
James I. cap. 31, "for the charitable relief and 
wdering of persons infected with the plague." It 
lites that the inhabitants of divers places visited 
with the plague are unable to relieve the poorer sort 
of people, and that divers persons infected with that 
disease, and others inhabiting houses infected, when 
commanded to keep in their houses, ** do notwith- 
standing very dangerously misdemean themselves " ; 
and therefore mayors, justices of peace, and other 
^^ead officers in cities and towns, are empowered to 
^Besess the inhabitants for the relief of the infected 
persons, and the inhabitants of the county within five 
miles of the place infected may also be assessed in 
aid of any city or town, should it be found requisite. 
^And " if any infected person commanded to keep 
^Bouse shall, contrary to such commandment, wilfully 
go abroad and converse in company, having any 
infectious sore upon him uncured, then such person 
shall be deemed a felon, and sulTer death as in case 
of felony ; but if such person shall not have any such 
sore found about him, then he is for his oflfencc to 
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be punished as a vagabond in all respecU u a 
provided by the statute 39 Elizabeth." * 

The severity of these punishments shows the fear- 
ful nature of the evil, and the dread its viaitationan 
inspired. The }>opulation of London, and of the toffia 
generally, had gone on increasing witli the growii^ 
wealth of the country, and this at a ratio exoeedinf 
the increase of habitations. Hence the lower nod 
working classes in London and other great 
were crowded into insufficient and unhealthy 
ings, so that, whenever disease or a tendency 
disease from any cause occurred, it found obj 
prepared for its reception, and fitted to cherish and 
disseminate the pestilence in its most virulent fonn. 
The 35 Elizabeth, cap. 6,* is especially directed againrt 
this evil of overcrowding, although the restrictio^i 
it imposes on the erection of new buildings does noff 
seem calculated to prevent the crowding of the old; 
but like this Act of James, it shows that the labouriDg 
population were pressing upon the towns, and that 
disease, pestilence, and want were the consequence. 
Hence, probably, may also have arisen the drwil 
which prevailed about this time of dispeopling the 
country districts, and the admonitions which Jamas 
was in the habit of addressing to the gentry a 
others frequenting the metropolis, " to go reside 
their estates, and attend to their farming." 

The commerce of England at this time was nearij 
all centred in London, for whilst the other ports of 
the kingdom only yielded £17,000, the cnstoms 
the port of London amounted to XI 10,000; hot 
trade was in the hands of a small number of perso: 
who, residing in the heart of the city, would natunD; 
wish to keep clanger at a distance, and prevent 
influx of a larger number of the labouring daas thsii 
were required or could be usefully employed. 
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Parliament was summoned to meet on the 5tli of 1605. 

fovember, a day memorable for what ia called the powder 

Gunpowder Plot/* which caused the actual meeting 
be deferred to the 21st of January following, when 

leir first Act was to direct a public thauksji'ivine i605-e. 

)r the preservation of the kmg and parliament, and wp. l 
to order that prayers should be said yearly in every 
church on the 5th day of November. The discovery 
of this most atrocious plot on the eve of its execution 
— but for which, as the Act recites, " the King, the 
Queen, the Prince, and all the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the Commons, in Parliament assembled, 
would suddenly have been blown up with gunpowder " 
— excited intense alarm throughout the country, and 
produced its natural fruit in the imposition of penalties 
and restrictions on all persons professing the Roman 

rtholic religion. 
The people had now become almost wholly Pro- 
testant, the Romanists being numerically insignificant 
Kiompared with the entire population. It is true that 
Dany Protestants, and some of them men of great 
earning and exemplary character, were not in com- 
munion with the established Church ; but their dissent 
fix»m it was not on essential points of doctrine, but 
on questions of Church government, and the less 
important matters of form and ceremonial, too much 
of which they averred had been retained at the 
Reformation. The great bulk of the people however 
belonged to the established Church. They had a 
part assigned to them in its services; they took the 
rule of faith from its teaching; and they regarded 
it as an essential part of the government, parochial 
as well as general. This attempt to destroy at one 
blow the heads of both Church and State, could not 
therefore fail to excite the bitterest animosity and 
distrust, not in churchmen only, but in Protestants of 
every class ; for each alike saw that the hostility of 
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the Romanists was directed against all who differed 
from them, whether churchmen or dissenters, and Ut&t 
they would stop at nothing to accomplish their eok 
Tlie cry against Papists therefore became loud anj 
general, and there can be no doubt that they were for 
a long time afterwards exposed to much harasio^i 
oppression, the remembrance of "the Popish plol^f 
keeping alive the hostile feelings to which it natarnUy 
gave rise. 

t60s-6. The 3 James I. cap. 11, after reciting 1 James L 
lapTn. * cap. 25, by which exportation is permitted when the 
BMr niky markct price of corn does not exceed a certain aznoont^' 
po^ goes on to declare that by exporting beer the cuatomi 
and poundage will be much greater than when barley 
and malt are exported whereof the beer is made, and 
that the navy and mariners will be more increaaed, 
the tillage cherished, divers port-towus greatly ooii^| 
forted, many of his Majesty's subjects thereby citl^ 
ployed, and the coopers and brewers better enabled 
to maintain themselves and their families. These 
are no doubt cogent reasons for permitting tlu 
exportation of beer, and it is accordingly enactod 
that, when the price of malt does not exceed 163. 
a quarter, beer may be exported on paying a duty 
of 10s. per tun. The reasoning in this Act shows 
some advance in sound commercial principles, and 
the desire manifested to increase the people's comfort* 
by extending the means of legitimate ei 
is worthy of all praise. 
ido&-6. The 3 James 1. cap. 13, is entitled " An Act agaiiiM 
MpTS. ' unlawful Hunting and Stealing of Deer and Conies." 
After stating that, by reason of the insufficiency of 
previous statutes, "many riots, manslaughters, mt- 
chie&, and other inconveniences have been daily 
committed, and are like to be committed, if circum- 
spect remedy be not hereunto provided," it enactfl 

■ See anU, p. 819. 
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it if any person shall wronj^ully break into any 
irk or other grounds used for keeping, breeding, 
id cherishing deer or conies, and shall hunt, drive, Hosting 
chase about, or take, kill, or slay any such deor or d«er, «tc. 
)nies, against the vnW of the owner, he shall on 
mviction suffer three months' imprisonment, and 
ly treble the amount of damages and costs, and 
id sureties for his good behaviour for seven years 
ir, or else remain in prison during that time. 
lalified persons, having lands or hereditaments of 
ie clear yearly value of £100, are empowered to 
ce from unquali6ed persons (that is, persons not 
sing lands or hereditaments of the clear yearly 
lue of £40, or not worth in goods and chattels the 
of £200), any guns, bows, crossbows, buckstall 
engines, hayes, gatcnets, pursnets, ferrets, or cony 
)g8, which may be fouud iu their possession.* The 
dng's fondness for hunting may have here had some 
inflaence. His inordinate devotion to field sports is 
Eiced by all writers. It in fact amounted to a 
won, for the indulgence of which he too often 
eglected the duties of his high station. 

The facility for breaking the law, in the then 
imparatively unenclosed state of the country, must 
mve been very great, yet probably not greater than 
when, OS has more recently been seen, preserves were 
kept so thickly stocked with game as to make the 
temptation to invade them almost too strong to be 
resisted. The first breach of the law, with respect to 
game, as in other instances, is very apt to lead to 
others. A man begins with poacliing, and ends with 




^The qoaJilicalioii U in thU Act much higher than in 13 Richard 
IL* ant*, p. 60, by which a layman powieMting lAtidi) or tenements of the 
Knnf^ value of 40s., and a priest or clerk haring £10 a year, were held 
qoaUficd to kc«p d<^ etc., for taking game. The limit now is raiaed to 
£tO a yoar, instead of 408., and pereonfl poMeming £100 a year arc em- 
powered to take their gnna, dogs, net«, etc., (rom all who arc Dot thus 
qualified. 
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felony. But in his progress between the two, he 
does not move singly. His example influences othen, 
sons, brothers, companions, friends, accompany him to 
the woods, partaking of the danger, and partici|«tiDg 
in its fruits ; for poaching is in truth a speciea of 
adventure, fraught with peril and uncertainty, and 
hence perhaps much of its attraction. A dnj d 
steady labour will bring certain although may be 
small remuneration, — a night spent in poaching m%j 
possibly yield a large reward. In one case there is 
certainty, in the other there is room for hope, and it 
is needless to say that men of active, ardent temperv 
ments will be apt to give a preference to the latt<r; 
and of such men, poachers do, and ever have, for tfce 
most part consisted. To bring such persons witbis 
the limits of social order, and array them on the sidf 
of the law, .should be a chief object in legislation; but 
the game-laws, by seeking first to create, and then to 
protect, a species of property scarcely recognised a 
such, and hardly susceptible of protection, have boa 
their very origin to the present time bad a contrary 
tendency ; and by the imposition of restrictions and 
severe penalties, under circumstances presenting grttt 
facilities for evading, and great temptations to commit 
a breach of the law, have served to generate a s 
of resistance to lawful authority, and consequu.;.;. 
tended to the demoralisation of the people. 

The parliament reassembled in November, and Us 
first Act was 4 James I. cap. 1, "For the uXUt 
Abolition of all Memory of Hostility between Eng- 
land and Scotland, and for the repressing of occasions 
of Discord and Disorders in time to come." VariooJ 
old statutes were repealed, and new enactments cstat- 
lished, with the view of promoting a good feeling 
and free intercourse between the two countries. Their 
entire union was ever a leading object with Janic& 
He saw that if united the countries would be stxtugt 
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whilst disunited they would both be comparatively 
weak. Hia couducfc was however, on this as on many 

ther occasions, calculated to produce results the re- 
verse of what he intended ; for he gathered &o many 
of his northern countrymen about him, and was so 
injudiciously profuse in the gifts be bestowed upon 
them, that he made his new subjects of the south 
jealous and discontented, and thus perhaps helped 
to prevent the approximation of the two kingdoms, 
the sovereignty of which was united in his person. 

Shortly after the above, 4 James L cap. 5 was i60«-7. 

assed for repressing the odious sin of drunkenness. «™, ' 
The preamble recites that the loathsome sin of 

draokenness has of late grown into common use, 

and that it is "the root and foundation of many 
other enormous sins, as bloodshed, stabbing, murder, 
swearing, fornication, adultery, and such like, to the 
great dishonour of God and of our nation, the over- 
throw of many good arts and manual trades, the 
disabling of divers workmen, and the general im- 
poverishing of many good subjects, abusively wasting 
the good creatures of God." A penalty of five 
shillings is then imposed on all persons convicted of 
drunkenness, leviable by distress if not paid within a 
week ; and if tlie offender shull not be able to pay the 
penalty, he is to be committed to the stocks, thei-e 
to remain the space of six hours for every oflFence. 
This statute is an extension of 1 James I. cap. 9,^ and 
it p(Kisibly may have had aome etTect in checking an 
evil, the consequences of which it so well described. 

But a more effectual preventive of this and other 
low sensual habits, would have been the diffusion of 
education and the spread of intelligence. The time 
had not, however, arrived for resorting to such a 
remedy. Repression was a more obvious and easy 
process. Punishment might be immediately applied ; 
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but to raise the moral perceptions and social haliits 
a people, required an amount of persevering effbn 
which neither James nor his parliament was prepawi 
to exercise. After an interval of seventeen veins, ih 
vice of drunkenness was again denounced by 21 ^&ma 
I. cap. 7, which, after reciting and continuing the mo 
previous statutes, enacts that the testimony of otic 
witness, or the confession of the party himself, shill t« 
sufficient for conviction ; and also that a justice of 
peace, or the head officer in a city or town corporatp. 
may on his owu view convict an offender and enfortc 
the penalty, and on a second offence may require 
surety for future good behaviour. 

It is not unlikely that the legislature may hare 
sought, by these repeated enactments against ** tliis 
odious and loathsome sin of drunkenness/* to cowntemrt 
the example of the Court, where great riot and exceas 
prevailed The king himself not uufrequcutly indulged 
too freely in drinking, and his courtiers would of coniw 
not be behind him in this respect On the occaaion of 
the visit of his brother-in-law, the King of Denmark, 
about this time, the feasting and carousing ftre 
described aa having been carried to a disgusting 
excess, and are said not to have been confined 
the men, but to have extended to the ladies of 
Court, and even to the queen herself. It is diffic 
at the present day to give credence to such statemenU, 
yet they are so well authenticated aa not to admit of 
reasonable doubt. 
i«07. In the summer of 1607 riotous assemblages took 

"l!«i-* "place in the counties of Warr^-ick, Leicester, and 
*"■ Northampton, avowedly for the purpose of demoli? 
ing enclosures. It was at first suppo.'icd that 
assemblages were in some way connected with tl 
designs of the Roman Catholics, and conetidenilill 
alarm for a time prevailed ; but it soon appeared 
the sole object of the rioters was to level the fei 
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and lay open to common use lands which had been 
recently enclofled, and hefRc they took the name of 
"Levellers." Much sympathy wus manifested for them 
wherever they came, the popular fouling being generally 
Btrong against enclosures of common and waste lands, 
a protjf that agriculture was tlieti in a backward Blate. 
The rioters committed no act of violence, except 
levelling the fences, and were easily suppressed ; but 
certain of their leaders suftered death for the part they 
had taken in this insurrection. 

The parliament was prorogued in July, and an 
interval of nearly two years and a half elapsed before 
it was again assembled, when one of its earliest Acts 
was 7 James I. cap. 3, providing for the right appli- ifloa-io. 
cation of money given for apprenticing jHjor children. ' c»p.3. ' 
The prcamWe recites that great sums of money have 
already been given, and that more is likely to be given 
in future, to be continually employed in binding out 
the poorest sorts of children as apprentices to trades 
and needful occupations, which *' hath brought great 
profit unto those cities, towns, and parishes, where 
the said moneys have been so employed " ; and but 
for which such children would be brought up in 
idleness, " to their utter overthrow, and the great 
prejudice of the common wealth." Therefore, in order B«qM«t« 
that other well-disposed people may " be encouraged SJpS 
in bestowing money to the same good and goiUy "^ ' """" 
purposes/' it is enacted that all money so given shall 
for ever continue to be used for such purposes only, 
and that corporations in cities and towns corporate, 
and in parishes and towns not corporate the parson or 
vicar, together with the constables, churchwardens, and 
overseers of the poor for the time being, '* shall have 
the Domination and placing of such apprentices, and 
the guiding and employment of all such moneys as are 
so given for the continual binding forth of such appren- 
tices." Masters are required to give security for 
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returniBg the money at the expiration of the appren- 
ticeship, or in case of the death of the apprentice or 
the master ; so that the itse of the money advanced, 
and the services of the apprentice, are the mast«r3 
only reward. There ia no absolute payment with tie 
apprentice, but the capital contributed by " wtll- 
disposed people " will remain under the control of 
the trustees, to be placed out and returned, from time 
to time, as occasion recjuires. The amount was v< 
considerable, but like other benevolences of a 
nature, these bequests have in the course of 
been greatly abused. 

The above Act was immediately followed by 
of 7 James I. cap. 4, *' For the due execution of dii 
Laws and Statutes heretofore made against 
Vagabonds, and Sturdy Beggars, and other lewd 
idle Persons." After reciting that " divers good 
necessary laws have been made for providing hooses 
correction for the suppressing and punishing of rogne* 
and vagabonds, and other idle, vagrant, and disorderiy 
persons, which laws have not wrought so good cfiiwl 
as was expected, as well for that the said hooaea of 
correction have not been built, rh for that the «iii ■ 
statutes have not been duly and severely put ilfl 
execution " — it directs tliat all such laws shall l)e dolv" 
executed, and that houses of correction shall l)e pn>- 
vided in every county, " with convenient backside 
thereunto adjoining, together with mills, twines, cards. 
and suchlike necessary implements to set the uid 
rogues, etc., on work " ; and if in any county no sucA 
house of correction shall be provided by MichaehuM of 
the following year, the justices of the county areodi 
to forfeit the sum of £5. Governors are to be appoinwd 
to these bouses, with authority to set such rogue* 
vagabonds, and idle persons as may be brought thither 
to work aud labour, and to punish thom by pnttiog 
fetters or gyves upon them, and by moderate whipf)U4|< 
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id these rogues, vagabonds, and disorderly persons are 

ioreover " in no sort to be chargeable to the county 

)r any allowance, either in bringing or in going forth, 

'or during the time of their abode there," but are to 

lave such and so much allowance only as they shall 

leserve by their own labour and work. 

The justices are further directed to owemble twice 
every year at the leasts within their several divisions, 
id oftener if there be occasion, and cause to be made 
a general privy search iu oue night within their said 
lundreds, towns, villages, and hamlets, for finding out 
ind apprehending rogues, vagabonds, wandering and 
idle persons, who are to be brought before the justices 
be examined, and there punished, or else sent to the 
lOuse of correction ; *' and the constables and tithing- 
len of every hundred, parish, town, village, and 
hamlet, are to appear before the justices at their said 
assemblies, and there give an account upon oath in 
writing, and under the hand of the minister of every 
parish, what rogues, vagabonds, and wandering and 

Kisorderly persons they have apprehended, and how 
lany have by them been punished, or otherwise sent 
) the house of correction." Lewd women, having 
bastards chargeable, are directed to be committed to 
the house of correction, there to be punished and set 

^to work during the term of one whole year, and persons 

^Beserting their families are to be deemed and punished 

^■6 incorrigible rogues. 

^ The 8th section of this statute recites, " that many 
wilful people, finding that they, having children, have 
some hope to have relief from the parish wherein they 
dwell, and being able to labour and thereby to relieve 
themselves and their families, do nevertheless run 
away and leave their families upon the parish"; — for 
remedy of which it is enacted, that all such persona so 
running away, shall be punished as incorrigible rogues. 
And it is also further enacted, ** that if either such man 
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PnUsh- or woznau, being able to work, shall threaten to nm 
dcKrtToDor away and leave their fatailies aa afort^said, the tULf 
**■ being proved by oath of two witnesses before tmi 
justices of peace, the said persons shall be sent to tbe 
hoa^e of correction (unleas he or sbe put iu sufiicieot 
sureties for the diachurge of the pariah), there to be 
dealt with and detained aa a sturdy and wandering 
rogua" Ten years had not yet elapsed eince an 
efficient measure for the relief of the poor was c«ub- 
lished, and yet we see attempts were already made U> 
pervert it iuto a means of evading the natural duty ofi 
parents to provide for their offspring. The effort thus 
early made by tlie legislature to arrest and puimh 
such attempts, shows how closely the working of the 
new law was watched, and with what promptitude i 
remedy was sought to be applied whenever an abon 
became apjiarent. The remedy pro\'idcd in thi» case 
was probably to some extent effective, but the evil \m 
continued more or less to prevail, and is perhaps oalyi 
to be entirely prevented by the better instruction o; 
the people, especially those of the lowest grade, bjr 
whom such an abuse of the law is alone likely to be 
attempted. 

This Act shows, among other things, how effectivi 
the local organisation had then become. Not onl 
were the justices to assemble, at stated periods, within' 
their divisions, for the repression of vagabondism mi'i 
disoider, but the several constables and tithiug-men 
were also required to attend and deliver writt«u 
reports, authenticated by the minister of the 
The pai-ochiiU authorities must necessarily have 
rising every year into greater importance ainM 
the passing of 43 Elizabeth, by which so large «> 
addition was made to their duties ; and with tbe^ 
fulfilment of these duties there would be a geneal^ 
and increasing desire for local self-government, ud 
a general and increasing competency for diaohaiguiS 
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its functions — which competency has \on^ formed a 
distiDguitthLng characteristic of the English people. 
The directions for providing one or more houses ofHoa»Mof 
correction in every county, for punishing the idle and 
disorderly and for setting them to work, is also a 
matter of much interest, especially with reference to 
Bubscqucut legislation. This provision was in fact a 
necessary addition to the great Act of Elizabeth, since 
needful relief must often include shelter ; and destitu- 
tiou would nut unfrequently be acoompauietl by dis- 
orderly habits, and the houses in wbich individuals 
bred in such habit* are sheltered and relieved, would 
therefore of necessity be to some extent places of 
restraint, if not of actual ])uni8hment. This appears 
to have been the \aew of the legislature with respect 
to these " houses of correction," in which it was pro- 
posed to combine punishment and employment, the 
idle to be employed, the disorderly punished; and 
which were moreover intended to be in great measure 
eelf-supporting, the inmates being restricted "to such 
and 80 much allowunee only as they shall deserve by 
their own labour." "Houses of correction" are first 
noticed in 18 Elizabetli, cap, 3,* by which "one, 
two, or more abiding-houses" are directed to be 
provided in each county. They are again noticed in 
35 Elizabeth, cap. 7, and also iu 39 Elizabetli, cap. 4,^ 
by which certain impediments to the fiill exercise of 
this permission to give lands for the purpose were 
removed, and such permission was likewise extended, 
" with as great ea-sc and little charge as may be," to 
"hospitals, maisoQs de Oieu, abiding-places, or houses 
of correction," From these beginnings sprang up, in 
the course of five-and-thirty years, the comprehensive 
provisions of this Act of James the First.* 

1 AtUe, pp. 166 and 18S. 

' In 167S the Scottish Legislation testified their approval of this 
•yitem by paasiiig an Act (1ST2, Chsrle;) II. cap. 16), frained on the nbcnre 
ftatate, for the establtshment of correction houses in that country. In 
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Nmnriia. A new parliament assembled in April 16U, ao^i 
another on the 30th of January 1621, which me; 
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again on the 20th of November in that year, 
being twice prorogued, but no legislation took pli 
until 1624. During this long interval of nearif 
fourteen years the struggle for detcrminiiig the 
resi>ective limits of the kingly and the popular powen 
was continued, and not without feelings of exasper*- 
tion on both sides : the king claiming an autlionTv 
almost absolute, the parliament striving to codHdc ii 
within constitutional limits. This struggle prevailed 
throughout the whole of James's teign, without utj 
abatement of pretension on his part ; but, happily for 
himself and the country, he was more vigorous 
speculation than in action — more bold in advancii 
claims than in enforcing them; and so the final com 
was deferred to the reign of his successor, who 
imbibed his father's high notions of prerogative, andii 
his efforts to establish them as the groundwork of bis 
government forfeited his own life, and caused for r 
time the extinction of monarchy in England. Tbwe 
stirring events do not, however, fall so immedifttelj^ 
within the scope of our present subject as to call m|| 
lengthened notice ; but aa they unquestionably bi^, 
both at the time and afterwards, an important infliiei 
on the condition of the people, some reference to th< 
will be necessary as we proceed. 

The king's improvidence and extravagant h^hit 
always kept liim needy, and much of his ingenuity, or' 
what he called " kingcraft," was exercised in del 
means for supplying his daily wants. Parlil 
would not grant him subsidies, without his first 
making concessions, which would trench on what be 

fpit«, however, of tliia and eubseqaent enactmcDts to tfaa «me diod, m* 
one singk Scotdi correction hou»e nppranito h&vovvrr been batlt. Tbtr 
eeem, nevertheless, to have succeeded to ftQiDeext«nt in EngUsdi 
p. 333). See Bin. ScoUh Poor Law, pp. 71, 7S, 80-67. 
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considered liis prerogative royal ; and he seems to 
hnvc made up his miud to dispense with parliament 
altogether, and rely upon other means for meeting his 
necessities. Various expedients for raising money 
were resorted to. He restored the cautionary towns, 
mortgaged to Elizabeth by the Dutch, ou their paying 
him X230,000. The enormous fines occasionally 
impofled by his Court of the Star Chamber, replenished 
Mb exchequer from time to time. " It is said that 
some Dutch merchants paid fines to the amount of 
X133,000 for exporting gold coin,"* and great reliance 
was placed on the so-called benevolences, exacted on 
the king's sole authority- — in short, no expedient waa 
left untried for fui-nishing the means of indulging 
his own expensive habits, and gratifying his needy 
favourites. But James's necessities at length com- 
pelled him again to have some recourse to parliament, 
which met several times between January 1621 and 
February 1622, when it was again dissolved, without 
anything having been done, except an exposition of 
grievances by the Commons, and the assertion of 
high prerogative by the king. Tn these questions 
the people now began to take an interest, and 
the Commons, backed by popular support, wei*e 
encouraged to press their demands with greater 
boldness. 

Parliament was, however, again assembled in Feb- i«2a-w. 
ruary 1624, and its first Act (21 James I. cap. 1) is Jp^T. * 
entitled "An Act for the ei-ecting of Hospitals andi 
Working-houses for the Poor." It continues and 
makes perpetual 39 Elizabeth, cap. 5,* which is de- 
clared to be " a good law " ; and it further enacts Hoipiteit 
that the hospitals, honses of correction and abiding- log-iu^ 
places, erected or to be erected according to the ^r. * 
purport of that statute, shall be incorporated, and 

' Hallam'i CotuHtutumal Hittory, vol. i. p. 336, 4to edition. 
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have perpetual succeasion. We may presume thw- 
forc that the experience of their working had ahown 
that they were beneficial. The passing of the prtteat 
Act affoi-ds a striking proof of the importance at ihu 
time attached to questions in any way affecting Utt 
poor, since, notwithstanding the excitement of tbt 
period, and the peculiar circumstances connected with 
the assembling of the parliament, its first Act wh 
directed to this object. 

The 21 James 1. cap. 3. passed shortly after tlie 
preceding, is entitled " An Act concerning MonopoHei 
and Dispeusatious." The right of granting monopobe^ 
patents, and dispensations, had been assumed aod 
largely exercised by all the Tudor sovereigns ; 
towards the end of Elizabeth's reign the practice 
been carried to such an extent, that it required all titf 
reverence felt for that great princefis to keep 
country quiet under the infliction. James pe 
in exercising the same prerogative, notwithstandl 
the remonstrances and complaints to which it ga 
rifle ; and although negotiations on the subject had 
several occasions taken place between him and Um 
Ck}mmons, there had been no direct abandonment 
this power, neither was it authoritatively abrogatecl. 
until the passing of the present Act, which enacte UuU 
all licences and letters- patent "for the sole buying?, i 
selling, making, or using anything within this realm,"! 
or against the tenor of any law or statute, and all pro- 
clamations tending to the furthering or countenanciDg 
of the same, are, and shall be, utterly void and of none 
effect. The prerogative was thus formally decUreJ 
subordinate to law, and, by putting an end to th 
iniquitous monopolies and exclusive privileges, ind 
was releiijied from shackles which hod long cram 
its efforts, and a future, free and untrammelled, 
opened out to the active and enterprising of or 
class. 
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The 21 James I. cap. 6, is entitled "An Act con- i823-3i. 

ling Women convicted of Small Felonies." It '""cipT*" 

sare that women so convicted were not previously 

ttitled to benefit of clergy, by reason whereof, it is 

lid, "many women do suffer death for small causes "; 

id it is now enacted that any woman convicted of 

faking money, goods, or chattels, above the value of 

reive pence, and under the value of ten shillings, in 

like case as a man might have his clergy, '* shall, for 

le first offence, be branded with a hot burning-iron 

m the brawn of the left thumb with the letter T," Wom« 
id be further punished by imprisonment, whipping, or"ni*H 

:lring, or sending to the house of correction, in such ''^'"^'"* 

)rt and for so Ion*? time (not exceeding a year) as the 

idge or justices shall think meet, accortling to the 

lity of the offence. May not the removal of this 

lequal action in the law, by reason of which " many 

romen do suffer death for small causes," be taken as an 

idication that respect for females was increasing with 

icreasiug wealth and civilisation ? This would be a 

itural conse^iuence of the spread of intelligence, as 

le want of such respect, and an undue depression of 

le female, may be looked upon as characteristic of 

loraoce and brutality. 

Two statutes were at this time enacted respecting iffa-a. 
ales — one, 21 James I. cap. 9, entitled "An Act^p,"9Md 
r the Free Trade of WeUh Cloths"; the other, ^**- 
tl James I. cap. 10, repealing a statute of Henry the 
jhth, which empowered the king, at his discretion, 
alter the laws of Wales. This last recites that the 
■"eUh people have been constantly loyal and obedient, 
id lived in all dutiful subjection to the Crown of 
ugland, and that it is "manifest by long experience improv«i 
lat the laws and statutes ordained for that country Wnii^ 
re in effect agreeable to the laws of England, and are 
!yed with great alacrity." The statute of Henry the 
Eighth L<5 then repealed, and it is declared that neither 
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the king nor his successors shall have power to dungs] 
or make laws concerning the principality of Walttil 
future. The statute first named (cap. 9) recites 
"The trade of making Welsh cloths, cottons, fri( 
linings, and plaincs hath been of long continuantt, tl 
the exercising whereof mauy thousands of the 
sort of the inhabitants have been set on work in 
ning, carding, weaving, fulling, cottoning, and sb( 
whereby they not only maintained thcmselTcs 
their families in good sort, but also grew to 
wealth and means of living as they were th( 
enabled to pay all duties, mizea, charges, subsidi* 
and taxations imposed or rated upon them for 
relief of the poor, and for the service of the king 
common wealth." And it then proceeds to 
certain restraints exercised by the drapers of Shrei 
bury over the dealings of their Welsh neighbours, wl 
are thenceforth empowered to sell or barter freely to i 
with any persona at their pleasure. 

Both these statutes possess much interest. The 
shows that the interval since Edward the First ani 
Wales to the English Crown in 1284, had served 
remove former hostile feelings, and bring the 
people into amicable relationship ; so that it 
determined to abolish every vestige of distinc 
betweeu them. The fact noticed in the pi 
of the other, shows that the poor-rate had now 
established in Wales, and was deemed of so mi 
importance as to be specially named, and that eve 
before the contributions for the service of the Icii 
and commonwealth. Another instance of the gn« 
importance of the Poor Law is shown in an Act paw 
at this time (21 James I. cap. 12), extending to chi 
wardens and overseers of the poor the protection 
7 James I. cap. 5, " for case in pleading against trouhk- 
some and contentious suits," as fully aa if they 
Ijeen specially named therein. 
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lu Uie same year *' An Act against Usury " (21 1838-34. 
I. cap. 17) passed the legislature. It recites, 'm""!?. " 
kat there was at tliat time " a very great abatement intpwrt 

the value of land, and other merchandises, wares, s'^peroeiii. 
id commodities"; and that divers persons, as well 
ic gentry as merchants, farmers, and tradesmen, had 
their necessary occasions borrowed sums of money, 
;., but that, by reason of the said general fall in the 
Ine of lands and the prices of commodities, " and 
le interest on loans continuing at so high a rate 
ten pounds in the hundred, men arc unable to 
ly their debts and continue tbe maintenance of 
le, but are forced to sell their lands and stocks, 
id give over their leases and farms, to the great 
and hindrance of the common wealth." This 
followed by an enactment reducing the interest 
eight per cent., and declaring all bonds and con- 
its for a higher rate invalid ; and that every 
m who shall take or receive a higher rate of 
iterest, directly or indirectly, shall forfeit treble the 
lue of the amount lent. Ten per cent, had been 
le limit established in 1545 by 37 Henry VIIL, and 
no doubt a high rate of interest, but the price of 
kpital, like other prices, is governed by its relative 
mndance or scarcity ; and there cannot perhaps be 
stronger proof of the increase of wealth in any 
mntry than a reduction of the rate of interest, where 
ich reduction takes place through the operation of 
itural causes. In the present instance we see that 
16 reduction to eight per cent was forced, but it 
iredly would not continue unless the previous rate 
been higher than circumstances warranted, aa 
raa probably the case. 

In the same session was passed 21 James I. cap. leas-ai 
to, entitled " An Act against Swearing and Cursing.'* ^cllj!"5.^* 
le object of this Act is similar to that of one passed Against 
1606 (3 James L cap. 21). It declares that "allT^ri^g. 
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profane swearing and cursing is forbidden bv ihf 

word of God," and enacts, that if any person shs!! 

80 do in the hearing of a justice of peace, or ' 

mayor, bailiff, or other head officer of a city or ti^- 

or shall thereof be convicted on the oatha of r- 

witnesaea, "every such offender shall, for every t: 

ao offending, forfeit and pay to the use of ti 

poor the sum of twelve pence"; and the constal' 

churchwardens, and overseers of the poor are ■>: 

powered to levy the same by distress and sale 

the offender's goods. It is likewise directed 'Ml 

this Act shall be read in every parish church by - 

minister thereof, upon the Sunday, after evcm: : 

prayer, twice in the year." This reading of the A 

in the churches seems well calculated for lecan:. 

attention to its provisions, and is proof of an earn- : 

desire to put an end to the vice of swearing. 

may perhaps also be regarded, if not as a dxr^ 

reflection on the king, at least as intended to coQDter 

act his example ; for James is described as being j 

habitual swearer. When he gave his royal assent is 

this statute, he mast therefore, one would inugine, 

have felt some twinge of conscience. unJcas indeed he 

took the lines of onr great poet in their literal seoM, 

and held — 

"Tliat in tho captain's Imt a cboleric void. 
Which iu tlie BOldier is flat hVuphemy," 

i82»-2«. The 21 James T. cap. 27 is styled, '* An Act to pi«- 
c^pTw. * vent the murthering of BastAi*d Children." By IS 
Elizabeth, cap. 3,' the parents of bastard children in 
compelled to contribute towards the maintenance of 
their child, failing iu which they are to be committed 
to gaol ; and these provisions are continued by 13 
Elizabeth, cap. 2. There are no means of ascertaining 
how far this was effective in checking bastardy, bnt 
we may presume that it was so to some extent TU 

■ Ant*, p. 16&. 
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penalties are imposed alike ou both the parents, but 
the burthen would fall with most certainty and moat I 
heavily on the mother, which seems to have led to I 
the practice of infanticide, now firet noticed in the 
statutes. The present Act recites, "that many lewd 
women, to avoid their shame and to escape punish- 
ment, do secretly bury or conceal the death of their 
chUdrcn. and after, if the child be found dead, the 
said woman do allege that the child was born dead, 
whereas it fallcth out sometimes (althougli hardly it 

to be proved) that the said child or children were 

mnrthered by their lewd mothers, or by their consent 

procurement" For preventing " this great mis- 

ief " it is now enacted, " that if any woman, being 
delivered of a live bastard child, shall endeavour by 
privately drowning or secretly burying, or any other 
way by herself or others to conceal the death thereof, 
as that it may not come to light whether it were not 

m alive or not, in every such case the mother so 
offending shall suffer death, as in the case of murther, 
unless such mother can make proof, by one witness 
at the least, that the child (whose death was by her 
ao intended to be concealed) was bom dead." If 
enactment should be thought to indicate a low 

te of morality at that timcj it may, on the other 

nd, be said to afford proof of an increased regard 

r human life. The unnatural crime of infanticide, 
in some shape or other, has perhaps always more or 
less prevailed ; but it i.s doubtless an imperative duty 
to endeavour to prevent it, and this is the object of 
the present Act, wliich forms the groundwork of all 
subsequent legislation on the subject. 

The 21 James I. cap. 28, is entitled "An Act for 1828-24. 

ntinuing and reviving divers Statutes," but it like- cb^^ * 
rise contains important provisions on other matters, 
totally abolishes the privilege of Sanctuary. It 
the injudicious laws of Henry the Eighth, 
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Edward the Sixth, and Elizabeth, for preve&kittg ikc 
decay or letting down of houses, and for the inci^iae 
of tiQage ; and it san ct ioos the exportation of con 
when the paces in dke home market do not exoeed— 
nKi»«t wheats 32& tbe qoarter; rje, 208. the quarter; pof 
POTMtai' and beans, 16a. the qoarter; and barley or mftlt, I6fc 
*" the qoarter Wheat is subject to a custom dnty oo 
exportation of 2a. per qoarter, and other corn u a 
doty of 16d. per quarter; but it is provided ihit 
long may. at any time prohibit the ezportatioD 
eom. 

A proclamation had previoosly been iasoed 
establishing public magazines, and empowering 
missioners to porchase and deposit corn t 
whenever the prices fell below 32a. a quarter 
wheat, 18s. for rye. and ISs. for liarley. Very li 
wheat was at this time consumed by the lowf^r on 
their bread being mostly made of barley, as indeed ii 
still the case in some parts of England.^ 

If the above prices are compared with the ptioM 
below which com was permitted to be exported U 
1604, ander 1 James 1. cap. 25,' it will be aeoi thii 
a considerable rise had taken place in the interrcfitBg 
period. 

Whml . 98i. 6d.pcrqauter. VTktU . «fc |ai ^iMJg 

Barl«r . 14a. Od. . Bwlej . 1«l 

It appears, therefore, that in the course of twenty yetn 
there had been, on an average, a recognised advance o^ 
5s. 4d. a quarter (or 20 per cent) in the price of 

< Sir Frederic Kdea (1797) remarla : " Potatoes which wt nnmi 
hj the poor in emy put of EngUad, ver« in King Juncn't ni^ am- 
■idsnd w a grati delicaer. They uv noticed unong the dUIervsliRitta 
provided for the qoeenS hoaseboM. Tb> qtiintity, howereT, ii namiif 
anuU, and the price i«Si. the pound. In 1619 twoeauUflowttrtcMlJ^ 
■ad nxteen utichokes 3«. 4d^ prioos which would now h» 
extmnffuL"— Sir F. Eden'b Stofa ^fih« Pw, tqL L p. 153. 

* AnU, p. 919. 
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wheat ; of 5s. a quarter (or 33 per cent.) in the price 
of rye; and of 23. a quarter (or 14 per cent.) in the 
price of barley. A corresponding advance appears a.iv»dw in 
likewise to have very generally taken place in the ^ '^' 
money prices of other articles, indicating a progressive 
increase of wealth in the country. For upwards of 
a century the treasure of the New World had been 
flowing into Europe, and the continually increasing 
commerce of England brought her a continually 
increasing portion of this treasure, which thua be- 
coming more abundant, more of it was given in 
exchange for other commodities. 

James's reign was now drawing to a close. He died icas. 
the 27th of ilarcli 1625, at the age of fifty-nine, j^^' 
Of his character very conflicting accounts have been 
left us. Its best feature, in connection with our pre- 
sent subject was his love of peace, which uninter- 
ruptedly prevailed throughout his reign. For how 
much of this blessing the country was indebted to 
ames himself, and how much to the high position the 
ation had attained under the government of his 
rcdecessor, wc need not here stop to inquire. Peace 
as mainttiiued for a long series of yeais, and the 
blessings attendant on peace flowed in upon the 
people. Population, industry, wealth, went on in- 
creasing, and the working classes were better em- 
ployed, and obtained a larger amount of comforts in 
return for their labour, than at any former period. 
It is true that there were complaints of distress in 
particular places, and, when a new tax was imposed 
or subsidy granted, remissions were made to certain 
towns on account of the poverty into which they were 
said to have fallen ; but sucli isolated instances of 
distress would not be inconsistent with the general 
increase of wealth — a fact which the reduction of in- 
terest^ may be taken as sufMciently proving, but which 
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18 further confirmed by a statement in Stow, describing 
the increase of commerce about this time, and the build- 
ing of great royal and mercantile ahips. and the peopling 
of towns and villages, as being almost incredibly great. 
At the end of James's reign, England may there- 
fore be regarded as highly prosperous. Wales, we have 
seen, waa "constantly loyal and obedient";* and 
Scotland, although atill a separate kingdom, was no ^ 
longer a source of weakness. The most gratifying 
circumstance of all, however, was the improved state I 
of Ireland. It had been brought under subjection by 
Elizabeth, but on her successor devolved the task of 
establishing law and order, and inducing the people t^^ 
adopt civilised and industrious habits. The first stefH 
taken by James for the amelioration of Ireland was to 
abolish the old and barbarous customs, and establish ^H 
regular and well-administered system of English law^^ 
at the same time, giving to the Irish people all the 
rights and privileges of free citizens. Justice 
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administered, crime and disorders were punished, 
the separate jurisdiction of the native chieftains was 
supproiised. The dues claimed from vassals were 
adjusted at a fixed amount, and further exactions i 
by the nobles were prohibited under severe penalties. 
The province of Ulster was newly planted with settlers 
from England and Scotland, and the native Irish were 
removed from their mountain fastnesses to the open 
country, where they were taught the art of husbandrj^B 
and kept from plunder and violence. Ulster thus soo^^ 
became, instead of the most wild and disorderly, the 
most civilised and best cultivated province of Ireland. 
" Such," says Hume, '* were the arts by which Jatnl^ri 
introduced humanity and justice among a people wh^^ 
had ever been buried in the most profound barbarism/^^ 

*n« beotflfite conferred on Ireland hj JaiD*.-« I. wem to have beeii 
PGcured ebioOy bj adminlstratioD, the nctual 1egi«Uiioa of ■ tocitX 
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Notwithstanding all these favourable circumstances, 
there was at this time a danger brewing, which unless 
judiciously met, would be likely to cause a serious 
eiplosion. A deep love of freedom had now spread 
throughout the country, and the Commons, largely 
participating in this sentiment, had during the whole 
of the present reign, and the latter portion of that 
preceding, been struggling, feebly at first, but with 
continually increasing earnestness, to obtain a formal 
recognition of their rights ; but, with the exception 
of the late declaratory Act against monopolies,^ no 
ther measure of a satisfactory nature in this respect 
ad been passed. It is true the Commons had asserted 
heir right of impeachment, and remonstrated against 
e power assumed by the Crown of giving to pro- 
clamations the force of law ; but they had not 
succeeded in establishing a clear co-ordinate authority 
in making laws and imposing taxes, on the possession 
of which their efficiency would obviously depend ; and 
this great question was left to be settled in the follow- 
ing reign. 

The population of England and Wales at James's 1025. 
accession has been estimated at five millions,* and by th«popoiir 
the end of his peaceful reign it probably amounted to ^""^ 
five milliouH and a lialf. But tlie people had not only 
creased numerically, they had advanced in intelligence, 
d risen to a higher appreciation of their position and 
duties as freemen. We can hardly doubt that this 
higher sense of public duty, and this consciousness of 
rwhat they were entitled to claim as responsible beings, 
as nurtured by, if it did not originate in, the universal 
reading of the Scriptures, and the right of individual 
judgment in matters of religion established at the 

cbaractcr being pmctitall}* confined, according to the author, to the 
Btatute U & 12 James I. cap. 6. Sco Uutory of Jrith Poor Law, p. 20. 
ScoUjUid continued lo be in a backiirard and disordered state during this 
period, and for Iduk after. See Hi^orjf of Stcich Poor Law, pp. 48-6S. 
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Reformation. The two or tliree generations which bid 
since arisen were not, like those which preceded tbo, 
subjected to the rule of an intolei-nnt Church, I'rtmpiBg 
their minds and restricting their energies, but were left 
open to free discussion, and to the elevating xu» 
their owd responsibility. They had iu short beoooi 
reasoning, religious, and self-reliant people, on 
the example of a Court would have but Httle iofl 
Indeed James never encouraf^ed the congregatiiij 
persons about the Court. The nobility and 
were often charged by him to return to the ooooOT. 
and attend to their estates. He told them that ■ 
London they appeared small, like ships at sea ; but in 
the country they would look large, like shipB io 
river. 

The rapid growth of London is very remar! 
It is stated to have doubled its population every 
years, and that between 1603 and 1633, the 
number of chriateninga increased from 5458 to 999 
Yet London was at that time almost entirely built of 
wood, and in every respect a mean unsightly towa 
But peace is ever favourable to trade, which 
almost entirely centred in London, brought w 
its train for the improvement of the metropolis. 
yet, liowever, the Dutch far surpassed us in mercai 
adventure, for they traded to England with six h 
ships, wliilst England sent to Ilollaud sixty 
Shipbuilding was nevertheless extensively practised is 
England, and James himself does not appear to hhvt 
been negligent in this respect, for he built ten De» 
ships in the last five yeara of his reign, and expenJfll 
£50,000 anuunlly on his navy. A Board of Trade «« 
established in 1G22; and an attempt was unsueccssfiill/ 
matle to introduce the growth of silk. A comply 

> Stew's Surtwy, continurd by Strype, book v. cap. 31. 
' Hume's lli^orn (Appendix to the Reign of Jaiuei Uie YiM), nl> ^ 
pp. 179-187. 
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lilcpwific formed for discovering the north-west 

je, and a new charter wiia granted to the East 

Company, which enlarged its stock, and in- 

sed the nuniher of its ships, one of which was 

the large burthen of 1200 tons. Another im- 

)rtant incident of .Tames's reign was tlie cstablish- 

lent of the American colonies, which, although 

>mmenced by Elizabeth, made no progress until a 

)mpany, formed for that purpose in London and 

Jrifltol, began a settlement in 160G, after which 

ther settlements were formed, and were maintained 

ith heroic constancy, under the greatest difficulties 

id privations. 

The Poor Law, although it received some valuable 
iprovements in the reign of Janies the First, does not 
)pcar to have been yet in full operation in every part 
the country. Indeed there were places in wliicb no 
ite was made for twenty, thirty, and forty years after 
le passing of 43 Elizabeth. In a piunphlet attributed 
Dckker, published in 1622, and entitled Grievous 
>on.s for the Poor, it is stated tliat, " though the 
imber of the poor do daily increase, all things yet 
forketh for the worst in their behalf; for there hath 
no collection for them, no, not these seven years, 
many parishes of this land, especially in the country 
iwna ; but many of these parishes turneth forth their 
>r, yea, and their lusty labourers that will not work, 
for any misdemeanour want work, to beg, filch, and 
for their maintenance, so that the country is 
iitifully pestered with them." This is too probably a 
correct representation, and it ought not to excite 
surprise that the law was thus in some places neglected, 
and in others abused. It must have required time for 
the people in the various parishes to heoome acquainted 
ith the details of the law, and possibly a still longer 
sriod before they would be reconciled to the impositdoD 
a poor-rate. The mejisure was not only new, but 
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was in some respecta burthensome, and therefore certain 
to meet with disfavour, if not frequently with evasioiL 
But the evils which are above said to have resulted 
from a neglect of the law ought to have been, and io 
the main probably were, sufficient to ensure its general 
enforcement 
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^^■rioQ of Charles I. — Oliserrauce of Suiida/— Bnactiuent aguuut 
Tippling — "Petition of Right*"— Drea^l of Pupery— Parisli apprentice- 
•hip— Dianee of parliaraitnt* — Commission fur-reliof of the poor, and 
ponisbment of rogues, etc — " Orders "uud "Directions" uf the com- 
misaioners— Procl&mationfi— Fasts — Sport* and PasUiaus — SUip-money 
— The Long Parliament — Tonna^ and poundage — Poll-tax — Irii^ 
rebellion— " RemonAtrance of the State of the Kiugdom" — The civil war 
— Population in 1660— Proclamation of Charles 11. — State ot England 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate— Coloniaatioii— Trade of 
Maneboator in 1041 — Increase of London— Hackney cniches — A poet 
estahlUhetl — Xavigation Act— H^nction of interest — Iraproveiuenta in 
■griculture— Woollen trade — Price of wheat — Rate of wages — Cora- 
pariwiii of wages and cost of sabsistence — Constitutional principle finaUy 
ealahlisbed. 

!!haRL8S the FtRST was ill liis tweuty-fiftb year when 
he succeeded his father. The parliament assembled in 
June, but shortly afterwards adjourned to Oxford, on 
fcccount of the plague, which had broken out in London. 
The kiug was urgent to obtain supplies ; the parlia* 
ment were resolute for redress of grievances ; and thuB 
liie conflict of the last reign was renewed with 
increased earnestness. 

The first Act of this first parliament aflbrds proof 
of the strong religious feeling which prevailed. It 
declares, that "there is nothing more acceptable to 
Bod than the true and sincere service and worship of 
Him according to his holy will, and that the holy 
Iceeping of the Lord s day is a principal part of the 
true service of Gud, which in very many places of this 
,Im hath been, and now is, profaned and neglected 

ly a disorderly sort of people, in exercising and 
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frequenting bear-baitings, bull - baitings. interlDdes^j 
common plays, and other unlawful exercises aDd] 
pastimea." \Vlierefore it is enacted, that there shall] 
be no meetings or asaemblies of people for any sports) 
or pastimes out of their own parish on the Lord's dty, 
nor any bear-baiting, bull-haiting, interlurles, common | 
plays, or other unlawful exercises used by any penwosi 
within their own parishes, under a penalty of 3s. 4i,j 
leviable by distress, or in default punishment by the 
stocks. Another Act of this parliament deservw; 
notice. The 1 Charles I. cap. 4, "For the fiutlKrl 
restraint of tippling in Inns, Alehouses, and other 
Victualling- houses," recites the penalties against tip-t 
pling, etc., enacted by the three statutes of the 
reign,^ and then extends the same " to all inn, alelit 
and tavern keepers and victuallers, that shall permit ur| 
suffer tippling contrary to the true intent of nuy nrj 
either of the said statutes." It is not unlikely that tlMJ 
first of these Acts was intended as a covert kind 
censure upon the late king, who had written a book iaj 
recommendation of Sunday sports. His habits we»| 
moreover calculated rather to encourage than dii-i 
countenance tippling. 

The parliament which hod assembled at Oxford on 
the Ist of August was dissolved on the l2thof lh»t 
month. But the king's necessities soon compelled him 
to assemble another, the unfortnnate expedition U 
Gaelic, undertaken with the view of intercepting the, 
Plate Heet, having exhausted all the money he cooidj 
raise, whilst a war with Spain thus commenced bi 
upon him large additional demands. The new parKt* 
ment met in February 1G26, and shortly aftcrwwAj 
proceeded to impciich the Duke of Buckingham, vho 
was regarded as a chief cause of the existing eriU. 
Charles came to the rescue of his favourite, and on tltf 

> Ante, pp. SIS, 236, uid 226—1 Jainos L cap, : 4 Junu L cip.ti 
SI Junes L cap. 7. 
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[15th of .Tune dissolved this bis second parliament, isaa. 
ithout any Act having been poased. Having thus ci£oi»e? 
tiled of obtaining supplies from parliament, the king 
isorted to other methods for meeting the wants of his 
(overnnient. He levied contributions, imposed forced 
loans, commaude<l the seaport towns to furnish ships ; 
k1 many jiersous who refused to contribute, were 
iprisoned. In some places resistance was made, and 
jople shouted in the avenues of the Court, " A parlia- 
lent, a parliament — no parliament, no money I " Yet, 
indeterred by the difficulties at home, Charles plunged lei;. 
to a war with France, thereby adding to his diflBcul- FrUL" 
'ties abroad as well. His finances were soon exhausted, lezs. 

ehe was again compelled to call a parliament, which pJu^. 
mbledin March 1628. °^*' 

The House of Commons at its meeting was crowded, 
the aggregate property of its members is »iid to 
have been above three times greater than that of the 
House of Lords — a proof of the increase of wealth, and 
Htf the importance attained by the third estate, who 
^■npe henceforth destined to take a prominent part iu 
Vm government of the country. The first Act of this leas. 
parliament was the celebrated " Petition of Rights," <:«p. i. * 
justly deemed a second Magna Charta. After manypeuuonof 
■delays, this important Act, by which personal liberty '*' 
^md the inviolability of property were secured, at 
length received the royal assent, to the great delight of 
H^e nation. This statute (3 Charles I. cap. 1) does 
not call for particular comment in reference to our 
present subject. It is sufficient to notice it as an 
important incident in our national history. 
■ The religious feelings of the country, not satisfied 
with the prohibition of pastimes on Simday, required a 
still stricter observance of that day, and 3 Charles I. i628. ^ 
cap. 2, was now accordingly passed, entitled " An Act Sp"2.'* I 
^p>r the further Reformation of sundry Abuses com- stiiot | 

mitted on the Lord's Day." By this Act, carriers, ofsSS? 

I 
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waggoners, wainmen, and droverSj were prohibited 
from travelling on a Sunday, under a penalty of 208.; 
and butchers were prohibited from killing or selling 
victuals under a penalty of 68. 8d., to be levied 
by distress and applied to the use of the poor. 
With increased zeal for religion, the people appear 
to have felt an increased jealousy of popery. The 
queen was a Roman Catholic, which probably tend 
to strengthen this feeling ; and 3 Charles I. cap. 
was pBa.sed " to restrain the sending of any to be 
popishly bred beyond the seas." The Act recites, that 
" divers ill - affected persons to the true religion 
established within this realm, have sent their children 
into foreign parts to be bred up in popery, notwith- 
standing the restraint thereof by the statute made in 
the first year of the late reign";' persons so offended 
are disabled from suing in the courts of law or equity, 
and forfeit all their goods and chattels absolutely, and 
all their lands for life. This Act must have inflicted 
great hartlship on the Roman Catholics, and its being 
now passed can only be accounted for by the intense 
dread and hatred of popery felt by the people of 
other religious denominations. 

The 3 Charles I. cap, 5, is entitled "An Act fi 
Continuance and Repeal of divers Statutes." Among' 
these, 43 Elizabeth, cap. 2,* and 1 James I. cap. 25, 
are continued, with an additional provision respecting 
apprentices, namely, "That all persons to whom the 
overseers of the poor shall hind any children appren- 
tices, may take, receive, and keep them as apprentices; 
and also that the churchwardens and overseers of the 
poor may, by and with the consent of two justices, set 
up, use, and occupy any trade, mystery, or occupation, 
only for the setting on work and better relief of the 
poor of the pariah, town, or place, of or within which 
they shall be churchwardens or overseers." This pro- 

1 ^nff, p. S09. * AiU€, pp. 189 and 219. 
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ion was intended to afford a double remedy — first, 

inst the exclusive privileges of particular crafts and 

es aa regards the apprenticing of poor children ; 

d, secondly, against parish officers setting up any 

ade, except «is a means and for the purpose of better 

ieving the poor. With respect to this last provision, 

is not very probable that some churchwardens and 

erseers, may have applied the poor-rates to establish 

anufactures with a view to profit by pauper labour, 

stead of doing so " only for the setting on work 

id better relief of the poor"; and the prohibition 

any such erroneous practice was therefore highly 

necessary. 

This was the last Act of the present parliament, 
ut a remonstrance was prepared, setting forth the 
which afflicted the country, and declaring that 
vying the duties of tonnage and poundage without 
nscnt of parliament, was a violation of the Bill of 
ights, and the ancient liberties of the people. The 
ing, alarmed at these proceedings, suddenly prorogued 
e parliament, and committed several of the members 
to prison. In the following January parliament 
reaasembled, and immediately entered upon a con- 
Hbideration of grievances ; aud after much angry 
recrimination, ending in a scene of great confusion, 
during which the doors were locked and the speaker 
held forcibly in his chair that a protest might be 
J^waaed. the House adjourned on the 2Dd of March 
until the 10th, on which day pnriiament was dissolved. 
The king, in his ad<lrca3 on the occasion, bestowed 
praise upon tlie Lords, but severely censured the 
Conunons, and nine of the membei^ who had been 
active in framing the protest were committed to the 
Tower, and subjected to heavy fines. Thus ended 
Charles's third parliament, leaving the country more 
diBContcntcd than before. 

Charles now attempted to govern without a parlia- 
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meat, and by bis sole authority set about eatablishiog 
and increasing the revenue. The duties of tomage 
and poundage were strictly levied, the rates on several 
descriptions of merchandise were augtnenteil, xh 
goods of the refractory were distrained for immcdift: 
payment, and commissioners were appointed to con 
defective titles on payment of certain fines to the 
Crown. Considerable sums were raised by granting 
monopolies, the practice of granting which had be 
prohibited by 21 James I. cap. 3;^ and lieavy fi 
were extorted for neglect of proclamations. The hte 
king had, by proclamation, forbidden the erection of 
uew buildings in lx>ndon ; but this proclamation wm 
regarded as contrary to law, and new buildiagj 
continued to be erected. The owners T^-ere now 
summoned, and some were amerced, whilst 
compounded by paying the value of three years* woi 
and an annual fine to the Crown for ever.* The coi 
of High Commission and Star Chamber likewiK 
impo.sed heavy fines, and inflicted severe punishmeno, 
to the great terror and alarm of the people — all which 
proceedings were regarded as indicating the king'i 
determination to place himself above the law, and to 
govern by his own absolute authority. 

Amidst these political struggles there was UttJ 
leisure for attending to other subjects. Yet the 
in 1630 issued a commission under the great seal 
the lords and others of his privy eoimcil, "for putting 
in execution the laws for the reJief of the poor," e' 
The commission declares that divers good laws 
statutes have been made for the charitable relief 
aged and impotent poor people, and for apprentid 
youths in honest and profitable trades, and for settinj 
to work idle persons, who wander up and down begginj 
or maintain themselves by filching and stealing; 

) Ant*, p. S34. 
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asserts that the defectiro execution of the said good 
laws is owing to neglect ou the part of justices of 
peuce aad other officers, arising from this, that httle 
or no penalties are inflicted upon them for not per- 
forming their duties, and partly also from their holding 
those under them in awe hy their power and authority, 
ao that no complaints are made, and they are grown 
secure in their negUgeuce, and the said laws are little 
reganled — " all whir.ii," tlie commi-ssion proceeds, " we, 
Caking into our princely care, and after long and mature 
deliberation. Hod no better means to have the said laws 
put in full execution than by committing the oversight 
thereof to tlie wpecial wire of certain ]>erftona of principal 
place and dignity near unto our person." Ample 
powers are then given to the persons named in the 
commission '* to inquire and inform themselves how 
all and every the laws and statutes whicli any way 
concern the relief of the impotent poor, the binding 
out of apprentices, the setting to work of poor cbildren 
and such other poor people as, being able or willing to 
work, have no stock or means to employ themselves ; 
the compelling such lazy and idle persons to work, as 
being able and strong, do, nevertheless, refuse to labour ; 
the maintenance, government, and well-ordering of 
8 of correction, and other places for relief of poor, 
igent, and impotent people ; the rating, collecting, 
and employment of such sums as by 43 Elizabeth are 
appointed for the relief of soldiere and mariners ; the 
punishment or setting on work of rogues and vaga- 
bonds ; and all laws now in force for tlie repressing of 
drunkenness and idleness, the reforming abuses com- 
mitted in inns and alehouses, the keeping of watches 
and wards duly, and how other public services for 
God, the king, and the commonwealth, are put in 
practice and executed."' 

> The commiauon u dated the Atb of Jannuy in the nixtli j-uor of 
Charlea'ft reign, and it is accompanied by a Khedala of orders and dino- 
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A large field is thus opened to the comnuBsioQCfB, 
and they were authorised to call for assistance, and 
to give such directions to justices of assize and ill 
other persons, as they deemed necessary for carryiiig 
the laws into operation ; and also to appoint depDties 
or assistants, and to impait to them the same pow« 
with which they themselves were armed. In this 
respect, and in its general bearing, the commiisioc 
issued by Charles the First, resembles the commiaaioo 
appointed two centuries afterwards under the pro- 
visions of the Poop Law Amendment Act, the object 
of both commissions being to prevent a lax or &al^ 
action on the part of the local authorities, and b> 
secure an effective administration of the law through- 
out the country. 

The Orders and Directions issued by the conunis- 

sioners in 1630, afford considerable insight into the 

state of the poor at that time, as weU as into the 

local organisation for administering the law ; and socb 

portions of them as immediately bear upon thcw 

points are therefore here inserted. The Onvot 

apply to justices and other high functionaries. The 

Directions are of general application. 

mo. It is ordered — " That the justices of peace of every 

Sli»m- shire do divide and allot amongst themselves, wh»: 

"oM«r«.' justices and what hundreds shall attend monthly it 

some certain place of the shire. And at such time 

tiona, nnder twenty lieods, (or guidftnoo of the commiiBicinen ud utkfli 
actiug under it, aiid Uio whole appears to bavo becu iiumwUAt«ljr am* 
latcd in a printed form. ThAt wliicb I liaw here OKd wu jmnlM kf 
Robert Barker, the ItiDg'B printer, in 1630, with the fotloving tjtl«-plg«>- 
'* Orders and Dirv<aionft, together with a ComraiteiDn, for the iNttr 
adminutratioD of Jueiice, and mor« perfect InformaUon uf hU Un^ 
how and by whom the Lawn and St&tnt«« tendiug tu the R«Iief oltk 
Poor, the well ordering and training np of Vonth in TradM, and tl» 
Iteformatiou of Diaordora and disordered Pentona, are cxMUbeil Ihiw^hont 
tlie Kingdom ; ^Vlikh hin RojaX Uajtety bath cotnmiuided to be publil 
and inquirod of by the Body of hia Priry Conncil, whom be hath 
principal Commiauonen for thiii pnrpate." 
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d place the high and petty constables, church- 

brardena, and overseers of the poor of those hundreds 

all attend, and there inquiry shall be made and 

formation taken by the said justices, how every of 

esc officers in their several places have doue their 

uties in the execution of the laws mentioned in the 

commission annexed, and what persons have offended 

inst any of the said laws. Where neglect or defect 

found in any of the said officers in making their 

resentments, condign punishment is to be inflicted 

pon them by the justices according to law ; and for 

ncouragement to men that do inform and prosecute 

then* for offending against these laws, liberty is left 

^to the justices to reward the informer or prosecutor 

t of part of the money levied upon his or their 

sentment or information. The several justices of 

eace of every shire arc, ouco every three months, 

to certify an account in writing to the higli sheriff of 

the county of their proceedings in this way — whom 

they have punished, what money they have levied, 

and how they have employed it ; and the high sheriff, 

within fourteen days after this account is delivered, 

to send it to the justices of assixe for that county, 

■who are to certify the same in the beginning of the 

next term to the lords commissioners ; and if any of 

the justices of peace shall fail to make such account 

to the sheriff, then the sheriff shall certify such default 

to the lords commissionera. The justices of assize are, 

moreover, in every circuit to inquire, and specially 

to mark, what justices of peace are careful in execution 

of these laws and the directions, and who are negligent 

and remiss. And what other things of note happen in 

their circuits, they are to make report thereof to the king, 

upon their return from their circuits, every half-year." 

it is directed — "That the lords of manors and i090. 
towns take care that their tenants, and their parish- ^^L^i^' 
loners of every town, may be relieved by work oruM?"' 
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otherwise at home, and not suffered to straggle and 
beg up and down in their pari.sh. That the poor 
children in eveiy parish be put forth apprentices 
husbandry and other handicrafts, and money m 
for placin;^ them acoonliug to the law ; and if i 
person shall refuse to take the said apprentice, being 
put out according to the law, such person shall be boosd 
over to the next quarter sessions or assizes, and then 
be bound to his good behaviour, or otherwise orJ 
an shall Ije fouud fit. That the weekly taxation 
relief of the poor, and other purposes mentioood m\ 
43 Elizabeth, be in these times of scarcity * puwd 
to higher rates in every parish than in times tofon 
were used, and contributions had from other parishes 
to help the weaker parishes, especially from those 
places where depopulations have been, sonie 
contribution to come for help of other parishes ; 
where any money or atock hath been or shall be gi 
to the relief of the poor in any parish, such gift to be 
no occasion of lessening the rates of the parish. Aotl M 
because it is found by daily experience that the re-™ 
missness and negligence of petty constables is a great 
cause of the swarming of rogues and l)eggar8, there- 
fore the high constables in their several divisiouei are 
specially charged to look unto the petty constahle^ 
that they use diligence in their offices ; and the bi^ 
constables arc to present unto the justices the de&nlti 
of the petty constables, for not punishing the rogue* 
or not presenting those that are the relievera of tfctf 
rogues and beggars, the law inflicting a penalty upoo 



'At tbe king's occcsaiou, iti lB2b, Uie price of wbe&t in Windtf 
inarktit, according to tlic Eton TaMus, woe Sds. a quuter. In ISKXlk 
daU) of ihcw " orders and direcliDn?," the price recorded in 5&il Sd. ; tiu 
Tor tbe following year, 1631, it u 6Sit., wliicli i» (.-onaidrrablr bighar lb* 
it had ever been »ince the couunenccnicut of these Tables in ISK, v 
than it reached for BixUen jvaa sul^scquentlv. A ninth mtut l* ^ 
dact«il from these prices to bring them lo the staudard or Winchcahr 
raeoiiure. 
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constables for not punishing tbem, and upon such as 
shall relieve them. If in any pariah there be found 
persona that live out of service, or that live idly and 
will not work for reasonable wages, or live to spend 
all they have at the alehouse, those persons are to be 
brought by the constables to the justices at their 
meetings, there to be ordered and punished as shall 
be found fit. The correction houses in all counties 
are to be made adjoining the common prisons, and 
the gaoler made governor of them, that so he may 
employ to work prisoners committed for small causes. 
^^Ko man is to harbour rogues in barns or outhouses ; 
^■ftnd wandering persons with women and children are 
^Kto give an account to the constable, or to a justice 
^Bof peace, where they were married, and where their 
^^ children wore chriateued ; for these people live like 
^■savages, neither marry, nor bury, nor christen, which 
^Uiccntious liberty make so many delight to be rogues 
Hand wanderers." 

^H These "orders" and "directions,"* appear gener- 
^'ally well calculated for their object. It would seem 
I indeed that nothing could hav^e been better devised 
than the commission itself, and the whole of its pro- 
I ceedings, as far as they can now be traced, for securing 
an effective administration of the law. Whether the 
^^ king could legally issue such a commission, and clothe 
^■it with such powers, may be questioned ; but Charles 
^ appears to have been determined to give to his pro- 
I clamations the force of law. 

A proclamation was at this time likewise issued laso. 

prohibiting the erection of houses in London andS^ijSit 

Westminster, or within three miles thereof, and alsoJJh^i™ 

forbidding the entertainment of additional inmates ^ ^^^°°- 

houses already existing, in order to prevent " the 

» They flTG taken from Sir F. Edan's StaU of th« Poor^ vol. i. pp. :m 
I 160, vrbere tbu Orders oud DlracLions arc given at length, although 
mention u made of the Commieeion whence they iaaued. 
VOL. L— 17 
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multiplying of the inhabitants to auch an excessive 
number that they couid neither be governed nor fed/j 
And not long afterwards, another proclamation ''^l^t 
directed against the residing of the nobility and gentr^ 
in London, which it is asserted led to ruinous excess 
in their expenditure and the impoverishment of their 
counties, and was also the means of drawing great 
numbers of loose and idle people to London, by which 
the price of provision is enhanced, and the poor ra 
are increased. 
iMO. In the same year another proclamation, professi 

tian for* to be for prcvcntiug the dearth of corn and \nctuals, 
ffiSrih was addressed to the inhabitants of London and West- 
^t°^-" "^ minster, with the following preamble : " Whereas, by 
an ancient and laudable custom^ no suppers were 
suppeni wont to be kept on Fridays, or the eves of feasts 
euenoa Commanded to be fasted, nor upon Wednesdays or 
aild fwting Saturdays in the Ember weeks and time of Lent, but 
^^^' a general abstinence from suppers on those nights; 
and the same course is to this day for the most part 
observed, not only in his Majesty's most honourable 
household, and in the families of most of the nobility 
and great men of the kingdom, but also in the inns 
of court and chancery, and in the colleges and halls 
of both Universities, and all other public places of 
good order, and in the houses of many knights and 
squires that are most commended for good house-, 
keeping according to the ancient manner of Englaoj^H 
for which this realm hath hitherto been so mu<^^ 
honoured. Howbeit that good and Uudable custom is 
daily more and more neglected and broken, especially 
in taverns, inns and other \^ctualling-hou8e8, where 
commonly there is more waste and excess on the 
fasting nights than in any time of the week besides." 
Wherefore his Majesty straightly charges and com- 
mands that this ancient and laudable custom be 
strictly observed in all '* taverns, inns, ordinaries. 
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louses of dicing and play, cooks' houses, and other 
ictualling-houses, and that no suppers be, in any of 
5in, had, dressed, or eaten upon any the fasting- 
ights aforesaid " ; and his Majesty fui-thcr " eom- 
ids the same to the rest of his subjects in their 
rate families in this time of scarcity, and that they 
rould employ a portion of what is saved by this 
inencc towards the relief of those that shall be 
penury and want." It may be doubted whether 
le *' time of scarcity " here again referred to was the 
cause of this proclamation, but, whether it were 
or not, we may feel sure that the proclamation, 
mid be of little avail in " preventing the tlcjirth of 
)m and victuals," even were it generally observed ; 
>r if restricted in their suppers, people would eat 
lore at other meals, and the quantity of food con- 
imed would in the end l)e nearly the same. 

With a similar leaning to old practices, a proclama- SporUMd 
ion was issued in 1633, virtually annulling the Acts jlS^uSi 
)flascd for the strict observance of the Sabbath,* and sS^'iS'dS* 

»rniitting persons who had attended public worship **"'"**'■ 
in the Sunday, afterwards to indulge in sports and 
itimes. Tins proclamation was ordered to be 
iblicly read in the churches after divine service, 
^nd any of the clergy who refused to do so were 
luuished by suspension or deprivation. Encourage- 
lenb was likewise given to church-ales, wakes, bride- 
and other accustomed festivals of the Roman 
itholic times, to the great disturbance of the religious 
slings of a large part of the community, and helping 
swell the tide of discontent. 

In 1634 the important question of ship-money wasisw. 
iLscd. Writs were issued for levying this ta.x, accom- moSv 
inied by instructions addressed to the sheriffs for'"** 
icir guidance in bo doing. The riglit of the king to 
impose a tax on his own sole authority was denied by 

*AiU*^pp. 246 uid 249. 
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most persons, and Mr. John Hampden refused pa 
ment on this occasion, and thus brought the question 
to issue before a legal tribunal. After a lengthened 
trial, and long subsequent deliberation, a majority ofM 
the judges pronounced in favour of the Crown ; bu^^ 
the general feeling throughout the country, notwith- 
standing this decision, was against the legality of the 
impost. I 

The king's finances becoming entirely exhausted, 
he was again comiwlled t<> have recourse to parliaments^ 
which, after an intermission of nearly twelve years, md^^ 
on the 13th of April 1640. The king explained his 
ncces-sities, and solicited a speedy supply ; but the 
Commons determined to enter first upon a considera- 
tion of grievances, on which the king again resorted , 
to a dissolution, and several members of the Houfl^H 
of Commons were arrested. Disappointed of aid fron^^ 
parliament, the king endeavoured to raise money in^ 
other ways, but his ditliculties hourly increased. Thj^^ 
nation was discontented, and as a last resource he | 
called a a>uncil of the peers to his assistance, the 
result of which was a determination to summoi^^ 
another parliament. ^^ 

"In November 1640, met that renowned parlia- 
ment which, in spite of many errors and disasters, is 
justly entitled to the reverence and gratitude of all 
who, in any part of the world, enjoy the blessings of 
constitutional government."* Thus writes an eminent 
historian of the parliament which Charles had reluc- 
tantly determined to meet. 

Its first Act declttred " that by the laws and 
.statutes of this realm the parliament ought to b^| 
holden at least once every year for the redress o^^ 
grievances, and that the not holding of parliament 
accordingly hath produced sundry and great mischiefe 
and inconveniences"; for preventing which in 

I Uocaulayg Hittory of EngUmd, vol. i. p. 97, 
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come, it is enacted, that if no parliament were 

immoned within thrt;e years after the sitting of the 

»t, the parliament was to assemble at Westminster, 

inder writs which the lord chancellor was to be 

roTu in such case to issue, and if he failed, the 

Louse of Lords were to assemble and issue writs 

It the Commons, and, if the Lords failed, the 

lerifTs were to do it, and, if the sheritis failed, 

te people were to elect representatives without 

rrits at all. 

On the 22nd of June, the Act entitled " A Subsidy i*ii. 
anteil to the King, of Tuunago and Poundage," was cp. 8. * 

d. It declares "that it is and hath been thcAotof 
dent right of the subjects of this realm that noind"*** 
bsidy, custom, impost, or other charge whatsoever, I'^^a**"^* 
ught or may be laid or imposed upon any moi-chandise 
ported or imported, without common consent in 
liamcnt" It then fixes the tunnagc at 3s, for every 

I tun of wiue, and the poundage at Is. in tlie pound on 
^e value of other articles. This Act finally settled the 
l^eat constitutionnl right of the Commons with respect 
to the imposition of taxes. Immediately afterwards 
another Act (ciip. 9) was passed " for the speedy iwi. 
provision of money for disbanding the armies, and c«i». v. 
settling the peace, of the two kingtloms of England and 
Scotland." It enact* that persons '*who can dispend 
XlOO per annum, of his or her own, cither in lands, 
leases, money, stock, or otberwisc," shall contribute £5; 
and other persons ha>'ing larger incomes are to contri- 
bute certain fixed sums, according to their rank and 
station ; a duke XlOO, an ear^ X60, a Imron £40, a 
baronet X30, a knight-l>achclor £20, an esquire £10. 
Churchmen, lawyers, merchanU, and members of 
corporations are likewise severally charged, and popish 
recu»«mts are rated double. This wa.s, in fact, a poll- 
tax, and would banlly have been resorted to, unless 
parliament felt assured that the sense of the country 
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1B41. was with them. By three following Acts the court* i 
c»pt.io^ii|Star Chamber and High Commission arc abolished, 
*""" '*■ levying of ship-money is declared to have been 

and the »euteuec agaiiist HHinpden in that matter 
reversed, shortly after which the Houses adjourue«l 
The ix)Iicy of encouraging colonists from Engk 
and Scotland to settle in Ireland, adopted in the 
5»taot« reign, had been continued in the present; and mwh 
of the forfeited property liad been bestowed on the 
planters, who took up their abode among the n»ti^ 
Irish. The benefits arising from this miugling of 
two races were manifest, and Ireland was beginning 
assume the appearance of a prosperous country; 
the weiikness of the English government at this time 
entjouraged certain of the old Irish chiefs, at the \aaA 
of whom was Sir Phelim O'Neal, to rise in rebellion, 
and a furious onslaught was made upon the defonwl* 
Protestant settlers, who were plundered and butcher 
almost without resistance, so sudden and unexpecW 
was the outbreak. The accounts of the cruelties per- 
petrated almost exceed belief, and what adds to 
horror of such atrocities is, that they were mo 
perpetrated under the mask of religion. 

Great alarm was excited in England by these ev< 
A stronger abhorrence of popery mingled with 
nii.'»eration for the snftcrings of the Irish Prol 
and parliament forthwith passed an Act " for a 
cap. 30. ' contribution and loan towards the relief of his Maj< 
Cuntribu- distressed subjects of the kingdom of Ireland." 
tjarofofite churchwardens and overseers of the poor are direct 
fcStaiiur within their respective parishes, to '* ask, take, receii 
and gather the gifts and charitable Iwnevolencea ef ill 
and every person and persons to and for the 
aforesaid." The money so received and gaUw 
together with a list of the contributors, is to 
delivered to the high constable of the hundred, 
is to pay over and deliver the same to the sheriff] 
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county ; and the several sheriffa are to pay the 
)ney, and deliver the lists, to receivers named in the 
it, who are to give acquittance for the same. The 
meya so collected are to be distributed *' to such 
irsoDS and in sueh manner as from time to time 
(pointed by the Lords and Commons in parliament 
sembled " ; but it is not anywhere stated what was 
i& amount collected, nor how the money was applied. 
In November 1C41, after a long and vehement 
sbate, the Commons passed " the Remonstrance of 
le State of the Kingdom," and shortly afterwards it 
ras printed and distributed throughout the country, 
lis *' remonstrance " was in fact a recapitulation of all 
errors and omissions, the excesses and the sliort- 
lings, of the present reign ; and the publication of 
;h a document could not fail to lA-iden the breach 
*tween the king and the parliament. From thia time 
liatruat and jealousy went on increasing, incidents of 
lost daily occurrence adding to these feelings on both 
les. At length, on the 4th of January 1642, Charles 
ttempted to arrest the five most popular members of 
10 House of Commons, by which he confirmed the 
apprehensions, and strengthened the distrust, of the 
popular party. The tumults which followed made it 

Kiaafe for him to remain in London, and he retired to 
amptoQ Court, "deserted by all the world, and over- 
whelmed with grief, shame, and remorse, for the fatal 
pleasures into which he had been hurried."^ In March 
the king proceeded to York, where many of the nobility 
and gentry joinetl him, uud he began to organise a 
■ejiorate government. Preparations were now made 
HI both sides for the impending conflict, and on the 
■0th of August' the royal standard was set up at 
Hlottingham, and an appeal was thus openly made to 
le arbitnimeut of the sword. 
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It will be sufficient for our purpose merely to 
advert to the war which unhappily followed, in wliida 
men of the same country, and even of the ainw 
family, were arrayed against each other in deadly 
strife. Such a contest cannot fail of being a fearful 
calamity, and admits of no justitication short <4 
absolute overwhelming necessity, which did not exist 
in the present case. True patriotism would h»T« 
avoided the dreadful alternative of civil war, and 
endeavoured, by combining whatever was right in ibe 
adverse claims, to frame a basis for mutual concessiaiL 
Tliat both parties were to some extent right can banlly 
be doubted, when a Hampden is seen perilling his life 
on one side, and a Falkland on the other. The app«I 
to the swotd, in this as in most other instances, led to 
the sword's obtaining the mastery. It now fell into 
the hands of a man of rare genius and indomitabW 
resolution ; and whatever be our opinion of Cromwdl 
as a man, a citizen, or a subject, all must admit that 
his government, after he attained the supremacy, wb 
eminently successful, and one of the most brillianl 
recorded in history. But Cromwell's career was stjuocd 
with the death of his sovereign, which it is impo«8iUe 
not to condemn, and which no pleadings of neoeacity 
1B4II. can justify. After a trial in which his accuscreaat m 
orchM.!. his judges, the king was beheaded on the 30th of 
January 1649, and for a time royalty was extiort 
in England. 

The greater liberty, and higher social posttioo, 
attiuncd by the people, previous to and during lbe« 
civil commotions, were accompanied by a deeper s«« 
of moral responsibility. The growth and influence of 
these feelings have been apparent in the Acts pui^ 
in the late reigns for discouraging swearing «wl 
drunkenness, and for a more strict observacce of the 
Sabbath.* Even the customary licence of civil war^u 

1 ilnte, pp. S16, 326, 848, S49, SA3, Uld 909. 
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jin the present instance little injurious to morality, 
[the conrtict being one of jtrinriple, aud freed l)y high 
]rcligiou8 feelings from the brutal influences usually 
lattendant on war. This was more especially the case 
[■with the soldiers on the popular side, of whom it has 
jbeen said : '* But that wliicli chiefly distinguished the 
[army of Cromwell from other armies, was the anntere 
jmorality and the fear of God which pervaded the 
ranks. It is acknowledged by the most zealous 
royalists that iu that singular camp no oath was 
fheard, no drunkenness or gambling was seen, and that, 
[during the long dominion of the soldiery, the property 
\o{ the peaceful citizen and the honour of woman were 
[held sacred."^ 

The population of England and Wales at the com- leao. 
^mencement of the century was, we have seen, estimated tS 
»t about five millions.' At the Restoration, in 1660, it 
»bably amounted to five millions and a half; but it 
been estimated very considerably ]ii2;her. Some 
;heck must necessarily have been caused by the civil 
'War, although it does not appear that the framework of 
^Bociety was very materially disturbed. Colonel Ludlow, 
in bis Memoirs, says that the changes in the central or 
supreme government little affected the local admin- 
istration, which proceeded in its accustomed course 
under the ordinary authorities- — a proof of the great 
advantage arising from habits of self-government iu 
a people. 

^ On the 8th of May 1C60, Charles the Second was, charia* n. 
by order of the parliament, solemnly proclaimed in SlSmed. 
Westminster Hall; on the 25th he landed at Dover, ^"'^***^ 
and proceeded to f^ndon, where he was received with 
auch joyous acclamations, that he might well express a 
wonder why he had l>eon so long kept at a distance, 
ind confidence. Tired c 
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wearied with excitement, the people now sought refogt 
under kingly guidance. No one spoke of constitntioiul 
liberty, and of defining or limiting the royal authorit 
The cause so long struggled for was totally forgot 
But before entering upon a couBideration of the lej 
lative proceedings under Charles the Second, we 
take a brief survey of the general circumstanceB of ibe 
country at the time of his restoration. 

Abroad, England had been succe^ful in all iti 
transactions with foreign states, whether of peace or of 
war. It was courted and respected by alL Ita flceti 
visited every shore ; and the name of Englishman w« 
a title to consideration in every part of the world. At 
home, order and law were, with very little interrupnon, 
strictly maintained. Ireland had been reduced to 
subjection by the vigorous hand of Cromwell, whoee 
unswerving energy liad likewise subjugated Scotland, 
and brought it into uniform action with England; n^ 
that the three portions of the British Empire may iH 
said to have been then for the first time actually unitcc^ 
under one government. The circumstances which pre- 
ceded, accompanied, and followed the periods of 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, all tended to proni' 
colonisation. In the earlier period the Puritans, 
wards the Royalists, and at the Restoration the R 
licans, sought refuge in the American colonies, w 
thus rapidly increased in importance, opening out 
markets for our manufactui*e8, and matoxially 
in the extension of commerce. It has been said 
the prevalence of democratic principles at this tiot 
led the gentry to bind their sons apprentices w 
merdiants, and that commerce has ever since 
more honourable with us, than in any other Euro; 
kingdom.^ But the high estimation of commerce 
this country is surely owing to its great natioDil 
importance, rather than to the causc here indicated, 

* Humo, qaoting from Clsrendon, toL Tii. p. 340. 
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licli, if operative at all, must have been bo to a very 
dted extent. 

The trade of Manchester is represented as being iml 
msiderable iu 1641. The manufacturers purchased Mao- 
m from the Irish, and, after weaving it into cloth, ' 
rned it again to Ireiaud for sale. They also pur- 
;d in London cotton-wool imported from Cyprus 
id Smyrna, and worked it up into fustians, dimities^ 
id other such stuffs, which wei-e sent back to London 
)r sale and exportation. This is the first notice we 
id of the cotton manufacture, which afterwards grew 
80 great a head at Manchester.' The continual incre«« of 
>wth of London was at once a proof and a conse- 
Ibence of the increase of commerce ; but this cou- 
lual growth of the metropolis was, we have seen, also 
^BOOFCe of alarm, and led to forbidding the erection 
new houses. The great resort of people thither 
Lused it likewise, it was said, to be less easily 
)verned than formerly, and led to a great increase in 
le price of provisions, and in the amount of the poor- 
Hackney coaches were first used in London nKciii«r 
)at the year 1625. Ten years later their number 
80 much increased, tbat a proclamation was issued 
)inting out the great inconvenience they occasioned, 
commanding " that no hackney or hired coaches 
uaed or suffered in London, Westminster, or the 
^burbe thereof, except they be to travel at legist three 
I miies out of the same." They were afterwards licensed, 
^fcd restricted to fifty, for London and AVestminster. 
^TO 1634 sedan-chairs were first used, under a patent, 
which declared tliat tlie streeta were so encumbei-ed 
with coaches that people were exposed to danger, and 
the carriage of provisions mucli hindered ; and the use 
of sedan-chairs was resorted to as a relief from this evil. 



CMUiLn. 



* S«c extracU from the workii of .James RohcrtA, pu1)lu>hed in 1638 
1041, and given in the fictorial Hittory of England, vol. iv. pp. 640 
fi-18. 
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In 1635 a regular post for the tranemission of 1( 
was established, and the rate of postage for i 
letter was fixed at 2d. for any distance under «igl 
miles, 4d. up to a hundred and forty miles, Gd. foriiif' 
longer distance, and 8d. to any place in Scotland. 

In IGol the celebrated Navigation Act was ptase^ 
by the then existing parliament, with the view «f 
securing to British vessels the carrying trade between 
other countries and England, which was then 
in the hands of the Dutch. This imjKjrtaut Act 
to cherish the yet immature shipping interest 
England, which grew so rapidly under the shdiK 
thus afforded as ere long to .be in a condition 
dispense with such protection, and to stand 
against the competition of the world. The fence 
the Navigation Law was, however, retained long 
it ha<l ceased to be useful, and even when its 
tions were positively injurious to English coi 
In the same year the legal rate of interest was tedac«I 
from eight to six per cent About this time &Lio, a 
practice l>cgaii to be adopted of people depositing ihor 
spare money with the city goldsmiths, who tfc 
became bankers, to the great economising of caj 
and the encouragement of industry and cut 
The establishing a system of banking, and the nsd«i^ 
tion in the rate of interest whicii shortly afterward 
took place, are unmistakable signs of the incrtaK 
of wealth, and could not fail to give an impolae U 
the productive powers of the country, both comt; 
and agricultural. Indeed agriculture appears,^: 
time, to have been undergoing what umy l>e l<::u 
radical improvement. Books were written apoD 
and the cultivation of clover and turnips was int 
duced. Tlie art of gardening had also mado ooi 
able progress, and England was no longer dopeaC 
on Belgium and Ilolland for a supply of fruiU d>tl 
vegetables. 
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The woollen-trade, in its various branches, gave wooiim. 

iployment to a vast number of people, and was 

led as the most important of our native 

mufaetures. A million of persons were said to be 

igaged in it, but this is obviotigly an exaggeration, 

tthough some clothiers at that time employed as 

ly as five hundred hands. It was not however 

itil 1668, when some immigrants from Flanders 

Jttled in Knglaud, that we suweeded in producing 

le finest cloths, or those made entirely of Spanish 

)l, without admixture of any wool of inferior 

ity.* In 1658 pocket watches were first made in 

igland ; glass was manufactured, and the imjx)rta- 

)n of foreign glass was prohibited ; and the East 

idia Company (which hod been reconstituted) set 

example of improvement in shipbuilding, by the 

Mystructiou of vessels of large burthen and superior 

[uipment. 

The first mention made of tea and chocolate waflTwftnd 

)ut the year 1660. Coffee had been introduced intiSuMd. 

rlier by tlic Turkish Company, by whom also sugar 

is imported in small quantities and at a high price. 

'ith regjird to the price of commodities, if that of 

icat be taken as a standard, it will appear that 

considerable increase had taken place in the last 

:ty years, although not so great aa in the half- 

itury preceding. We have seen that in 1599 thePnMof 

ioney price of wheat had increased in the course 

'of the previous half-century fully TOO per cent. In 

1C25 the price of wheat in Windsor market was 52& 

a quarter. In 1649, the year in which Charles the 

First was beheaded, and in the two preceding and 

TO following years, it was 76s. and 80s. ; and in 1660, 

le year of the Restoration, it was 568. 6d a (]uarteT, 

ic comparatively higher price in the middle period 

1 Bee UH:aUucb'8 SttUittioal Account of Uu Brituh £mpi», toL u. 
i4A. 
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may have been occaaioned by the civil coi 
then prevailing, but the price fell after Cromwell 
attained the mastery, and wa.s only 358. Gd. in 1633, 
and 26s. in 1G54. After this it again rose, ami wu 
668. 6d. a quarter in 1659, although in 1660 it fell^iJ 
568. 6d., and four years afterwards it was ew loff'VJI 
40.S. a qnarter. It appears, therefore, limiting tlie 
comparison to the Windsor market prices exclusively, 
that an increase of 17s. 4d. the quarter, or aboul 
per cent., took place in the price of wheat betw| 
1599 and 16G0. 

An advance in the rate of wages will be fo 
to have occurred pretty nearly corresponding 
the above increase in the price of whoat. The 
establbihed in 1495 by 11 Henry VII., and in 1595^ 
by the magistrates of the East Riding of York, 
subsequently by the justices of Rutland in 16I< 
have been already given and commented on.' In 
1661 the justices of Elssex established the followir 
rate of wages, harvest time excepted : * — 



witbBMnL 
For comiaun Ul3ouroi« liy tbe day, from the 

middle of March Lo the middle of t, d. 

Sc'pltnilwr 8 

From the middle of September to the ^ a 

middle of March " ^ 

Mriii Imymnker 8 

Woman do. A 

Weeders of coru 4 

Mowers of com aud gnsa . . . . 10 

A fttllowcr 6 

Man reaper 10 

Woman do 8 



VUMtl 

«. I 
1 f 

I (I 

t 
10 

fl 

1 « 

1 a 

1 10 

1 1 



On comparing the above witli the rates establiM 
by the Rutland justices in 1610, it appears that 
wages of ordinarj' labourers had been increaswl froB 
7d. to I4d. a day in summer, and from 6d. to U » 

Mnio, pi>. 2rt3aiid 2-10. 

■Sir F. Kilen'a Stat* of the Pow, voi HI p. 108 ; and BuggUA Utn 
im Iha Poor^ p. 68. 
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ny in winter. The wages of a mower were increased 
fnnu 10(1. to Is. 6d. a day. The wages of n man- 
reaper from 8d. to le. lOd. a day, and of a woman- 
reaper from 6d. to Is. 2d. a day ; of a man haymaker 
from 8d. to la. a day, and of a woman haymaker from 
5d. a day to lOd. The annual wages of servants 
engaged by the year are not specified by the Essex 
justices in 1661, and therefore cannot be compared 
with those of 1610 ; but a little later, at the sessions 
held at Bury St. Edmunds in 1682, the justices 
established the following rates, viz.: * — 

£ ; d. 

A. bolilT in husbandly, by the year . , . .600 

A chief huftbandniAn or carter fi 

A second hind or buRbandman, or common servant •> in n 

aboi-e 18 ycaraof age u u 

A foiirtb. under 18 S 10 

I A tlain.-maid or oook 2 10 
The b«flt lured serranto, with meat and drink, for 
harvest 12 
, An ordinary harvest-man . . . . . . 18 
A similar increase is therefore obBer\'able in the 
rate of yearly wages between 1610' and 1682, as is 
^above shown to have taken place in the daily wages 
Bljctween 1610 and 1660; so that, between the end of 
Elis'.abeth's reign and the restoration of Charles the 
Second, wo may conclude that the rate of wages more 
^than kept pace with the increase in the price of com- 
Bmoflities, and consequently that the condition of the 
labouring classes went on impro\-ing throughout that 
period. 

If the price of labour had not kept pace with thewao. 
I coat of subsistence, the condition of the labourer must S? oT" 
^bave been depreciated, instead of being improved ; iJSflSf*"^ 
"but happily labour and subsistence movwl onward ^J^|^ 
together, thus maintaining a he^dthy equilibrium, 
which, with only occasional interruptions through 

■ Sir. F. Eden's StaU o/ th* Poor, vol. iii p. 103. 
* AiU«^ p. UO. 
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deficient harvcste and other temporary causea, li 
prevailed to the present day. Thus the price of wheat 
in the Windsor market, on the average of the tliree 
years 1663, 1664, and 1665, was 393. 7d, a quarter 
standard measure, and it continued about the same for 
the nine following years — it is now (May 10, 1852), 
on the average of the last six weeks, as published in 
the Ijondon Gazette, 4 1 a. Id. a quarter. The wages of 
a common farm-labourer were fixed by the Essex 
justices in 1G61 at Is. 2d. a day in summer, and Is, a 
day in winter. The usual wages of such a labourer in 
the agricultural districts at present vary from Is. 3 
to Is. 6d. and Is. 9d., and in some counties to 
Without pretending to exactitude in these compariso 
they may, on a general view, be regarded as affording 
proof that the condition of tlie labouring class haa bee: 
continually improving, the rate of wages having on 
whole more than kept pace with the cost of subsis' 
ence ; and this notwithstanding the population 
England and Wales has trebled in amount, it having 
been less than six millions at the time of the Restora- 
tion, and now amounting to eighteen millions.^ Yet 
so immense have been the additions to the productive 
powers of the country, that this enormous Increaae 
in the number of the people within less than two 
centuries, has not outrun the power of supply, or the 
means of employment ; whilst the variety, abundance, 
and comparative cheapness of what may be called the 
semi-necessiiriea of life, have greatly added to the 
comforts and physical enjoyments of the en 
population. 

The reign of Henry the Seventh constituted 
impi>rtjint turning-point in the history of the Engli.* 
people, the great landed aristocracy having then been 
subjected to the power of the Crown. The reign of 

■ The population of Engtjuid imd Walen, hy the Census Retuim ol 
1651, amounted U] 17,»S2,76& 
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Charles the First was another important turning-point, 
the power of the Crown being then prostrated before 
that of the people. In like manner the restoration 
of Charles the Second may be regarded as another 
important turning-point, democracy having then, in 
its turn, after a brief and troubled sway, rendered 
endurable only by the high qualities of the great 
man who sprang from its ranks, and became its 
guide and champion, yielded the ascendency, and 
fedlen into a co-ordinate position with the other two 
powers. At the Restoration, therefore, the true con- 
stitutional principle of government by king, lords, and 
commons was finally recognised, since which time any 
departure, or attempted departure from it, by either 
of the three co-ordinates, has been speedily detected 
and promptly repressed. 
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Chulea 11. — Act of Indemnitr — Rerlnction of interest — The amyi*^ 
banded — ChumcUr of the soldier)* — Navigation Act — Dntoh Vir— , 
CnlttratiDD of tobacco and exportation of leather prohibited— tWJ 
Settlement Act — Sir Matthew Hale on pnmaion for the poor-Pnk^j 
bition of foreign bone-lace, etc.— Protective daties — Cttlti-ratioD ot ttt] 
and hemp^Thc Bedford Level — Act to prevent the dsUveriii^ op dA 
merchant^ijie — Shipbuilding — Woollen maoufactora — Tbe pitfj 
plagno and the Dutch war— F^rc of London—The war 
Rebuilding of London— Regnlition of dilk-throtring — PtuuAhmeill 
baming stAckft and injuring cattle — Metropolitan workhc 
of poor debtors— RreenUnd and Kantland trade— ObBcrvanoeofSood^l 
— The Prince of Orange— Papist disabilities— Habeas Cofpw AOb-i 
Parliament at Oxford — Death of the King — Aeceasion of Janus IL— 
Law of S«ttlement~£QcotLragement of shipboUding — Illegal 
of Jamea — landing of the Prince of Orange — Abdication of Jama ■ 
The GoDveDttoa Farliamioit — Accession of William and Mary— Bill d I 
Rights. 

The first Act of the new reign,* after the requnat* 

^1^1^ sanction had been imparted to the then irregultrtf 

Aetoir assembled parliament, and after the settlement of the 

DdMnaUy. pgygQug^ including tlie duties of tunnage and poundage, 

was " An Act of free and general Pardon, Indemnity, 

and Oblivion " for all things done during " the loog 

and great trouble*, discords, and wars that have for» 

many years past been in this kingdom." All tboee 

who sat in judgment upon the late Icing, were bovrettf 

excepted from pardon, and several were executed. 

The fijst Act of a general nature rrqniring noti«. 

5!«?'ia 12 Charles II. cap. 13, which reciter thai 'tfcf 

' Although tlie accemon of Charles II. can only he siid to bar? uis« 
place at the time of hia being recalled in 1090, it usaally bean daU b* 
the death of his father in 1649. 
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abatement of interest from tcu iu the hundred in 
former timea,' hath l)een found beneficial to trade, 
and to the improvement of lands by good husbaudry, 
with many other advantages, especially the reducing of 
it to a nearer proportion with foreign states with whom 
we traffic ; and that the like fall from eight to six in 
the hundred, by a Inte constant pi^actice, hath found 
the like success, to the general contentment of the 
nation " — wherefore it is enacted that none shall take rnUTwt 
above six per cent, in future, and that all bonds and 6 per cwl 
other securities on which a higher rate of interest is 
reserved, shall be void. Other motives besides the 
advancement of husbandry and commerce may have 
uenced the passing of this Act, which, however, as 
as circumstances permitted it to l)c operative, was 
probably beneficial. 

The disbanding of the army was no less necessary i>iji»iidT5r 
the score of economy than fur the security of *''"°^- 

e government. The royalist officers, to whom 
commissions were now given, had not the confidence 
f the sober, reli^ous, and sternly moral soldiers of 

e Commonwealth, whom the king feared, although 
he praised their character and discipline, and recom- 

ended their services to the consideration of parlia- 

ent, which passed several Acts (caps. 9, 15, 16, and iMO. 
21 of 12 Charles IT.) for raising money ** to the cpt. 9, 15*, 

nd that the army may be disbanded and the country ' 
cased, and that the oflScera and soldiers may be 
satisfied their just arrears." Cap. 16 recites, that some 
of the soldiers had used trades, others had been 
'apprenticed to trades and not served their full time, 
and that othera were apt and fit for trades — " many 
of whom, the wars lieing now ended, would willing 
employ themselves in those trades they were formerly 
accustomed unto, or which they are apt and able to 
follow for getting of their li\'ing by their labour and 

' AnU, p. 268. 





ta" Ok 
wbo had 
*aareA that fcD 

mti^ m'dihefUdi 
audoffioecs andoolfiezs 
tndfii aa tker uc apt aad aUe focv 
towmand plaees witkia tbe 
in tbej' were Imkil 
ftt oDce to &1] back into the xBaks of kfae | wui luUin 
fliif H, a pnvileigie wlbeb thej fa rth »itk cmbnod 
witb tbe same ateafy f imntaiim vUc^ had scnvd 
lor them invsinble sueeen is tfce aUnggl e of waite 
" Fifty UtoBsand men, aecnsttiaied to tbc profeaaai 
of anns, were at once thiovn on tbe vuti; lod 
ezperieDGe seemed to waziact tbe belief t^t thii 
change woold prodooe tamh misery «ad czime, tbrt 
the discharged vetetans would be Eeen beggiiag a 
every street, or woald be driveo br hniiger to paDi^ 
Bat no tmcb resalt followed. In a few moatb that 
remained not a trace indicating that tbe moat fioraid- 
able army in the world bad jast been abeorb«cl into 
the mass of the community. Tbe royalists themsdm^ 
confessed that, in every department of honeat iBdastTTn 
the discharged warriors prospered beyond other tat 
that none was charged with any theft or robt 
that none was heard to ask an alms, and that if a 
baker a mason or a waggoner, attracted notice fir 
his diligence and sobriety, he was in all prolalulitfj 
one of Oliver's old soldiers." * 



> Aid*^ p. 166. 
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The 12 Charles II. cap. 18, is entitled " An Act iMa 
the encouragement and increasing of Shipping and «p. i& 
vigation." This is little more than a repetition Nftri^&tioa 
the Navigation Act passed in 1651, by the parlia- 
icnt of that day.^ It provides that " no goods or 
)nunodities whatsoever shall be imported into or 
oat of any of his ISlajcsty's dominions in 
I, Africa, or America, and no goods or commodities 
the growth, production, or manufacture of Africa, 
lia, or America nball be imported into England or 
reland, etc., except in ships which do truly and 
rithont fraud belong to England or the English 
>lonies, and whereof the master and three-fourths 
the mariners at least ore ^giish, under penalty 
the forfeiture of the ship and goods " ; and it 
ler enacts, that do goods shall be carried from 
»e port of England to another, except in English 
ils ; and that goods the produce or manufacture 
any country in Europe, shall only be imported 
tto England, in vessels of the same country, or in 
iglish vessels. Thw was no doubt an exceedingly 
iportant statute, as affecting the mercantile marine 
the country. It was, I think, sound and proper at 
te time, although its policy has of late been called 
question. The Act of 1651 hastened, if it did not 
mae, the war with Holland. The Dutch were at 
lat time the general carriers of the world, and the 
ttempt to wrest a portion of this traffic from them 
>Qght on that fearful struggle in which the two 
it naval heroes Van Tromp and Blake were 
)po8ed to each other, and in which the former felL 
le present revival of the Act had probably some 
luence in rekindling the war, which raged in 1665 i«6-«b. 
id 1666 l>etween the two countries. The contest uieDatcta. 



long and severe. At first it was 
English, who after four days' hard 
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the Dutcb in a shattered condition tx) seek 

in their own ports ; but it ended disgracefully 

England, De Ruyter having carried his fleet ap tfac 

Thames, entered the Medway, destroyed the frirtj- 

ficatious at Sheerneas and Chatham, and even prt 

the metropolis itself into a state of alarm. Xot»"if^ 

standing this blot in our escutcheon, occasiout 

culpable negligence on the part of the govenuneov 

the naval power of England continued to increase liU 

its increasing commerce, whilst that of its 

declined ; and from the period of these f^reat 

wars, the naval supremacy of England may if] 

dated. 

IBM. The 12 Charla? II. cap. 34. prohibits the erowii 

18CIiw.IL . , , . ,, , 1 , , , , . , 

Mp-M. of tobacco in England or Ireland, and it a( 

Cultivation attention, as showing the estimation in which 

prohiSS. American colonies were then held. The red 

commences : '* Considering of how great conc<m ivl 

importance it is that the colonies and plantatioDf of 

this kingdom in America be defended, protect«(i. 

maintained, and kept up, and that all due aail 

possible encouragement be given unto them, tie 

strength and welfare of this kingdom very nradi 

depending upon them, in regard of the employmeoi 

of its shipping and seamen, and of the vent of wy 

great quantities of its native commodities ; ^^^ 

forasmuch as tobacco is one of the main pro j; :. 

of those plantations, and that the tol)acco planted in 

these parts is not so good and wholesome, and tli»i 

by the planting thereof a considerable part of (tit 

revenue arising upon imported tobacco will be losl" 

— the home cultivation of tobacco is therefore pit>* 

hibited, under penalty of forfeiting all that is raisedi 

or the value thereof, and a further penalty of 

forty shillings for every rod or pole of groaw 

planted, set, or bowu with it. This prohibition 

was repeated ten years afterwards, with stiU more 
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dngent regulations, on the ground of its having 

m evaded. 

It appears that the price of leather had risen so 

fh, owing, it is said, *' to the quantities daily exported 

foreign parts, that the poor sort of people are not 

le to buy those things made of leather which of 

sity they must make use of" ; and accordingly an 

st was passed (14 Charles TI. cap. 7) '* to restrain the 

)ortation of leatlier and raw hides." But after an 

iterval of five years another Act (19 & 20 Charles 

cap. 10) recites, that "it is found by experience, 

ice the late strict prohibition of the exporting of 

Lther, that the prices thereof, and consequently of 

le raw hides, are very much abated, to the great 

sconragement of the breeding and feeding of cattle, 

id fall of the rents and value of land, and yet that 

le makers of boots and shoe.'i, and other workers in 

feather, have still aoUl their wares very dear " ; on 

Brhich account, it is wisely determined to remove the 

^kstriction, and allow leather to be exported on 

payment of a duty of one shilling per hundredweight. 

^The experience of the ett'ects of prohibitive enactments 

^■fforded in this case, may be applied with advantage in 

^Btbere, and serve to prevent a similar tampering with 

supply and demand, and the free interchange of 

. commodities, by which alone abundance and fair prices 

can be secured for the public. "" 

^p We are now arrived at 14 Charles II. cap. 12, the 

important statute by which settlement, or the power of 

removal, was first established, and which is therefore 

usually called " The Settlement Act," although it bears 

the title of " An Act for the better Relief of the Poor." 

Tlie recital and chief enactments of this statute are 

without system or sequence, but I will notice the parts 

separately according to their import. 

■ The Act begins by declaring that " the necessity, 

number, and continual increase of the poor, not only 
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within the cities of London and Weetmingter, bat 
through the whole kingdom, is very great and 
burtbensome, being occasioned " — 

IsUy. " By reason of some defects in the 
concerning the settling of the poor " ; 

2ndly. " And for want of a due pro^naioD of tbe 
regulations of relief and employment in such parisbei 
ur places where they are legally settled, which doth 
enforce many to turn incorrigible rogues, and otben w 
perish for want " ; 

Zrdly. *' Together with the neglect of the (aithfiii 
execution of such laws and statutes as have formerly 
been made, for the apprehending of rogues and vag»* 
bonds, and for the good of the poor." 

And it further declares, that, " by reason of some 
defects in the law, poor people are not restrained fron 
going from one parish to another, and therefore do 
endeavour to settle themselves in those parishes when 
there ia the best stock, the largest commons or wastes to 
build cottages, and the most woods for them to bum utd 
destroy ; and when they have consumed it, then to 
another parish, and at last become rogues and vagabonds, 
to the great discouragement of parishes to provide stocks, 
where it is liable to be devoured by strangers.'* 

After these two distinct recitals, it is en 
" That upon complaint made by the churchwardens 
overseers of the poor of any parish, to any justice 
peace, within forty days after any such person or 
persons coming to settle as aforesaid, in any tenement 
under the yearly value of ten pounds," it shall be Iswfai 
" for any two justices of the peace, whereof one is to be 
of the division where any person or persons that are 
likely to bo chargeable to the parish shall come to 
inhabit, by their warrant to remove and convey sucl 
person or persons to such parish where he or they *mc 
last legally settled, either as a native househoUtf, 
sojourner, apprentice, or servant, for the space of forty 
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ays at the least, unless he or they give sufficient 

curity for the discharge of the said parish, to be 

Uowcd by the said justices ; provided that all persons 

ho think themselves aggrieved l)y any such judgment 

f the said two justices, may appeal to the justices of 

he peace of the siiid couuty at their next quarter 

ions, who are required to do them justice, according 

the merits of their cause." 

The Act thus establishes a system of removal, 
applicable to every parish throughout the country, 
Although the recitals, with the exception of the last, 
ive reference to the metropolis and large towns ; 
d the statement in the last recital does not afford 
und for an enactment, which, whilst it restrains poor 
rsons from resorting '*to those parishes where there 
the best stock and largest commons," at the same 
e restrains them &om resorting to places where 
ere is the beet means of employment by which to 
their living. 
It is impossible to examine this statute without 
ing that it comprises objects having little affinity 
ith each other. It has been described, in a report 
which was laid before parliament in 1831, as a fortuitous 
medley, compounded of two local and two general bills.* 
The writer of this report has ably discussed the whole 
ueation of setticnient, both in its origin and i-esults. 
e shows that the present bill was chiefly framed 
and carried througii parliament by the metroiwlitan 
members, who were naturally desirous of being relieved 
from "the continually increasing number of poor within 
the cities of London and Westminster," and of being 
enabled to transfer them to the country parishes by 
means of this Act. The restriction of the power oi 
moval to individuals occupying tenements ** under 

* See Rtpori to Ou Poor Lnw Board on the Latp of SMlUaterU, by Oeorge 
!«, K«q., liiirrMtrr-al-liiw ; ordered by the Hoom of Lordi to be 
ritttW, May l&, l&Sl. 
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the yearly value of ten pounds," is h proof of tlic meoo- 
politan origin of this portion of the hill ; for nothing 
like a £10 rental could be contemplated as the limit of 
removability in country parishes, where the cottages rf 
the inferior laltourers, and others whom the |)«nsli 
authorities might consider ^'likely to become clla^g^ 
able," would at that time rarely exceed a rental of 20s., 
and those of respectable mechanicfi and tradesmen sot 
above twice or thrice that sum. 

The dread of Loudon becoming over-populous whicb 
prevailed from Elizabeth's days downwards, and the 
proclamations which were issued from time to time 
prohibiting the erection of new buildings, and against 
people unduly resorting thither, to which the frequent 
outbreak of pestilence was attributed, all pointed to 
some such power of removal, and would no doubt be 
urged in parliament as valid grounds for the present 
Act. The country members were seemingly unawMe 
of the consequences that would ensue from socb u 
enactment; and participating in the apprehensions as 
to the over-peopling of TiOndon, acijiiiesi^ed in tiic 
measure, which appears to have excited little attention, 
and was most likely considered nothing more than > 
defensive Act, to prevent the dangerous and burthen.ioEU 
congregating of vagrants in and around the metropolis 

If all the consequences had been foreseen, wecta 
hardly doubt that the measure would have been oppowd, 
possibly defeated. A fuller consideration of its pro- 
visions at the time, independently of any experience on 
the subject, might have shown that there were seriooi 
dangers connected with such a power as was proposed 
to be given — that to remove persons from a parish 
order to prevent their becoming chargeable, might 
in practically restricting them through life to their 
of birth, destroying the incentives to independent effwt, 
and perpetuating a low st-ate of ci\'ilisation. Wc not 
know that such have, to a great extent, been the ooose* 
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nences of this measure, noti^ithstanding the frequent 
-emendations it has received ; and this might have been 
foreseen, <a» well as the frauds, ill-feeling, and expensive 
tigation which have arisen out of it, if more cousider- 
n had been given to the subject. But the congre- 
g of the VHgrant classes in Loudon, and the dread 
f pestilence, appear to have overborne all other con- 
derations, and hastened the passing of the Act 
By this statute the industrious labourer, if driven 
m his place of birth by want of work, deficiency of 
.ges, or any other cause, b, on his entering another 
arish, liable to be seized by the parish authorities and 
nt back, on the ground that he is likely to Ijccome 
hargeablc — his only certain exemption from such 

* liability being the uecupatiou of a tenement of not less 
than jCIO yearly value. A like obstruction awaited 
the labourer or artisan who might seek to better his 
condition by changing his place of abode. He could 
nowhere feel certain of not being treated as an intruder. 

I His claim of country was contracted to the boundaries 
pf his parish, within which alone the law allowed him a 
Hght of domicile, and to wliich therefore it was natural 
that he should limit his eBbrts and restrict his 
sympathies. We have accordingly seen the labourers, 
through the force of habit and dread of change, cling 
to their parish with a tenacity which no temptation 
could loosen. They felt that there was no security for 
them beyond its pale, and that, if they attempted to 
leave it in search of something better elsewhere, they 
would certainly bo sent back, sooner or later, and not 
improbably Ire placed in a worse position than before. 
We have also seen parishes "cleared" of labourers, and 
other parishes improperly burthened with them, to 
the easement of the one and the injury of the other ; 
for these labourers, having become "settled" in the 
burthened parish, are entitled to be there relieved, 
although they may be employed in another parish, 
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which, under the influence of a selfish policy, had beea 
"cleared" of the labourers, who in tlie natural cooncof 
things would have beeo residing therein. 

These and other consequences arising out of dw 
present Act miglit have been foreseen, but no appre- 
hensions of the kind appear to hare occurred to tli« 
fraraers of the measure, whose chief object seems to 
have been the prevention of persons unduly congre- 
gating in Jjondon and Westminster. If they had b«o 
influenced by larger views, instead of sending back to 
his place of settlement a person who was destitute, 
or deemed likely to become so, they would have Srtn 
that all which was necessary was to afford needful reli«f 
to destitution in the place where it occurred — takiiig 
care, at the same time, to give it in a form that should 
not have the effect of tempting applicants, encouraging 
idleness, or promoting improvidence. With relief w 
provided for the really destitute at the public charge, 
mendicancy and vagrancy might properly be prohibited 
and subjected to punishment. 

The phrases "coming to settle," and "legally settled," 
in this Act, are not usetl in the sense in which the tenn 
"settled" came afterwards to be understood, but raiber 
as it was regarded in 27 Henry VIII. cap. 25, and in 
1 Edward VI. cap. 3.^ The latter directs that an idk 
vagrant should be branded with the letter V, and be 
sent to the place of his birth, and there compelled to 
labour as the slave of the inliabitants; but t)ie impotent 
poor are directed to be conveyed to the place where 
they were Ijorn, or most conversant, and there nouriaied 
of alms. The vagrant and impotent poor are the only 
parties noticed in any preceding Act. in connectioo 
with a settled domicile : but the present Act eztendoi 
this connection to all, with the exception of thow, 
persona only who.se circumstances enabled them 
occupy a tenement of the yearly value of XlO 

1 ^nf«,pp. 121 and 1S9. 
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upwards ; and the whole of the labouring classes 
throughout the country were thua subjected to a 
restriction, which had previously been applied only to 
the idle "and the impotent — to the vagrant, whose 
vicious habits it was necessary for the well-being of 
the community to punish and restrain ; and to the 
infirm and impotent poor, whose wants it was necessary, 
on the score of humanity, to mitigate and relieve. 

These latter classes, who alone seem to have come 
under the purview of the framers of the bill, and with 
whom alone the Act professed to deal, may not perhaps 
have been subjected to greater restriction than was at 
that time necessary, for securing adequate relief to the 
one and a proper control over the other. But with 
respect to the rest of the population, the industrious 
classes, on whose intelligence and energy the welfare of 
the community so much depends, the case is widely 
different. There could have been no grounds for 
imposing such restrictions upon them. If in pursuance 
of their natural and undoubted right, they quitted the 
place of their birth or casual abode in search of a better 
field for the exercise of their industry, they only fulfilled 
a duty which they owed to themselves and their country ; 
and ought to have been assisted in such an endeavour, 
instead of being restrained in its exercise, as they are 
^y the present Act. 

( The power of removal thus established, was at first, 
in all prol>ability, applied to vagrants and the infirm 
poor only, and some time may have elapsed before the 
industrious classes became aware of the existence of 
this power. But its operation would be no sooner felt, 
by the enforced return of a labourer who had gone from 
his parish in search of employment, or with the view of 
bettering his condition, than all similarly ambitious 
efforts on the part of others in that parish would be 
checked. The self-reliance and hopefulness which 
stimulate to adventure, and which led the labourers 
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forth in search of an improved position, and oSea 
imbued them with faculties for turning whatever feQ 
in their way to the hest account — these qualities, lo 
valuable in a population, would all be paralysed, or n 
modified as to operate only within the limits of tlwb 
own parish, beyond which the labourer's wishes And 
efforts would rarely extend. He would, in fact, l)econu 
a kind of serf, or slave of the soil, and his social pcettioD 
would be lowered accordingly.* 

The species of bondage to which the industriou 
classes arc subjected by this statute, is howerei is 
some degree mitigated by its 3rd section, whii:li 
declares " that it shall be lai\'ful, this Act notwitb* 
standing, for any person or persons to go into aoy 
county, parish, or place, to work in time of harvest, or 
at any time to work at any other work, so that he carry 
with him a certificate from the minister of the pariali, 
and one of the churchwardens, and one of the orereeos 
of the poor, that he has a dwelling and is declared an 
inhabitant there." And in such case, if he fall sick, of 
does not return when his work is done, it is not to he 
accounted "a settlement," but he may be removed hack 
to his former place of abode by order of two justices, as 
is prescriVted in other cases. Tliis pro\'iRion was prob* 
ably devised by the country members, whom it would 
enable to obtain labourers at harvest time, witb«>ut 

' The FtrtQ. Hoger Nortli, in bin discourse on the tAndcner of tbe foot 
[>aw8, written about tbe period of the Rerolutiou in 16SS, but not (M>W 
public until 17M, obaerven with respect to nettlement : " Sunlj it b ■ 
great intpriftonment, if not slaverr, to a poor fnmilj to be nndfr nA 
restraint by biw, lliat they muet always \xve in one place, whstfavf ih/j 
have friends, kindred, employment, or not, or however they ntigbl OOJ 
their condition by removing, and all because they liad the lU ludc ta W 
born or to have served or ru9idi.'d a certain lime there. Such per*aoi,ff 
they had apirits, have uu encouragement to aspire to a better (unditieii 
since, being bom poor and in a place which gives no meona to !« <ltb*^ 
wtM, tbey are not allowed to go and search it elaewhcre, and if tbtj finl 
it they are not permitted to entertain it. Then their apirit* iiBk,KBd 
they fall into a aottieh way of living, depend on llic psriah, wbovatt 
however wretchedly, maintain them. 
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urthening their parishes with a " settled" population ; 
but auch labourers must come from towuH or villages, 
for no roral parish would spare any of its people at 80 
busy a sea-son. The rural labourer who applied for a 
certificate, would certainly be refused by some one. if 
not by all, of the three whose signatures were necessary 
to make it valid, unless indeed the character of tbe 
applicant rendered his absence desirable, in which case 
the parish authoritie^s might readily grant him the 
required certificate, eiud thus transfer to others that 
which was useless or burthensome to themselves. So 
far as the good and well-conducted agricultural labourers 
were concerned, however, this certificate system could 
Lave little effect ; and tliey would continue chained 
their parishes by a kind of necessity, which they 
would find it impa*48ible to break through.* 

The other provisions of the Act are of little import- 
ance, compared with those relating to settlement. They 
liiefly refer to the establishment of workhouses within 
the bills of mortality, and the apprehending of rogues 
I and vagabonds and setting them to work therein, which 
^_is indeed a further proof of the metropolitan origin of 
^Btho statute. Workhouses appear to have been regarded 
^nit that time with much favour, as affording means for 
"employing tlie poor and preventing vagrancy. There 
were various publications on the subject both then and 
subsequently; but they all jissumcd that manufacturing 
operations might in such institutions be carried on with 
I profit in a commercial sense, as well as with advantage 
^.in other respects. 

^M This was the view taken of the institution ofsfr 
^■workhouses by that good man and eminent judge, K^*''' 
^Sir Matthew Hale, and which he explained in A'^^ST 
IHscottrse tmiching ProviJsion for the Poor, written foT'S"'"' 
certainly l>efore the passing of the Settlement Act, ^°°^'" 

1 For a comparison irith tbe Scotch law of aettlemoat, kc Hutoty oj 
ScofcA Pocr Law, pp. 88, 89. 
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which it does not notice, and probaWj? before the 
Kcstoration, although not published until IG83, ui 
yenrs after his death. His opinions on the subject wr, 
however, in all probability known to many penou 
at this time, and would have much weight with hi* 
contemporaries both in aud out of parliament. He 
recommends "that justices of peace at the qnartct 
sessions should distribute the parishes in their eevwil 
counties into di^'isions — one, two, three, four, Ave, or 
six parishes to a workhouse, according to their grestim 
or smallness ; and to build or procure a conTenient 
workhouse in each division for employing the poor^and 
for lodging materials, and for instructing children io 
trade or work ; and to choose a master for each work- 
house with convenient salary, and two overseers to m 
to the issuing and return of the stock, and to tftkt 
accounts of the same ; and that the master and fmt- 
seers of every workhouse should be incorporated, and 
be accountable to the quarter sessions; and that, if uty 
person, not able to maintain himself, and able to work, 
shall refuse to do so, he may be forced thereunio by 
imprisonment and moderate correction in such 
house." 

He then proposes several judicious regulations 
the government and management of these workbooaai; 
after which he points out in much detail the advaotagci 
of his plan. " For," he says, " no person will htm 
need to beg or steal, because he may gain his UriBg 
better by working ; and no man will be so vain, ftod 
indeed hurtful to the public, as to give to such as he^ 
and thereby to encourage them, when he is .sure they 
may gain their living by working. And all the Uw 
agiiinst vagrants, beggars, and wanderers, will be thea 
effectually put in execution, when we shall be sure Uwj 
may be employed if they will ; but till that, the iatet* 
dieting and punishing of the beggars and givcra wean 
a most unreasonable piece of imprudence as veil m 
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I uncharitableness." He then acids : ** By tliis means the 
I vealtb of the nation will bo increased, manufactures 
advanced, and everybody put into a capacity of eating 
I his own bread." And he concludca with recommending 
his plan as "a debt which W(* owe to our nature aa men, 
! a work highly necessary to us as Englishmen, and our 
I first daty as Christians." He further remarks, with 
great force and truth, that ** The want of a due pro- 
^_ vision for the education and relief of the poor in a way 
^fof industry, is that which fills the gaols with malefar-tors, 
f and fills the kingdom with idle and unprofitable persons, 
I that consume the stock of the kingdom witliout improv- 
ing it, and that will daily increase, even to a desolation, 
in time. And this error in the first concoction is never 
remediable but by gibbets and whipping. But there 
I must be a sound, prudent, and resolved method for an 
industrious educati()n of the poor, and that will give 
better remedy against these corruptions than the after- 
gains of penalties can." * 
^B It is not a little remarkable, that the plan of uniting 
^■parishes, and providing a common workhouse, recom- 
j mended by Sir Matthew Hale, should be almost identical 
with that which was actually established nearly two 
i centuries after : but the aimilarity does not proceed 
further, for the modern workhouse is so ordered as to 
^ be a test of destitution, as well aa the medium for relief ; 
^■whilst Sir Matthew Hale proposed to make the work- 
^^ house a mart of industry and a source of profit, on the 
aasnmption that manufacturing occupations might be 
advantageously CArried on in such establishments by 
means of a common rate — an assumption opposed to 
sound principle, and at variance with all subsequent 
experience. Although his proposal is open to objection 

' Sir Matthew Hale's Duc^arse ia given at length in Dr. Buma'a 
Biaory of the Poor Law published in 1704, and the cLlvf aud essential 
portiom uf it are given and commenteH on by Sir F. Eden ia hia 
work on the Stats of the Poor. Both have heen used in the. above 
summary. 

VOL. I.— 19 
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in thifi respect, the testimony of Sir Matthew Hal«, Um 
workhouses for associated parishes afford the best menia 
of dealing with the difficulties connected with theRiti(f| 
of the poor> is extremely important. His authority tf 
of so much weight in matters of this nature, ud be 
stands so deservedly high in general estimation. liuU 
the public will be prepACed to assent to what he lo 
strongly recommends/ 
1*82. The 14 Charles II. cap. 13, is entitled "An Act 

up. 13. ' prohibiting the importation of foreign Bone-lace. Cut- 
impoiu. work, Embroidery, Fringe, Band Strings, Buttons, toil 
bmc^ince Needlework"; aud I extract the preamble, as it afibnis 
^iiibft«d. j^jj insight into the .state of one branch of our numn* 
facturing industry at that time. It begins by stating, 
that "great numbers of the inhabitants of this kingdoa 
are employed iu the making of Iwne-lace, etc, who, bjr 
their industry and labour, have attained so great skiE 
and dexterity in the making thereof, that they makeu 
good of all sorts as is made in any foreign parCi, faf 
reason whereof they have been heretofore able to retiew 
their poor neighbours, and maintained their farailio. 
and also to set on work many |X)or children and oth« 
persons who have very small means of living other than 
by their labours in the said art." It is then decluwl 
that the persons engaged in this manufacture, Invc 
imported large quantities of thread and silk from foreign 
parts to the benefit of the revenue, until of Utii thit 
great quantities of foreign bone-lace, etc, have bwt 
brought into the kingdom by foreigners and othen 
without paying any duty for the same, owing to which 
the said trade is much decayed, those employed in il 
much impoverished, the manufacture much decresMilt 
and many thousand poor people like to perish for waart 
of employment. The importation is theu prohibitolj 

I Similar Icgtslation toolt plAce in SeotUnd and tnUnd ftboaS ^ 
time. See HiMory qf Scotch Poor Law, pp. 60, 66, and i/utory ^ hv^ 
Pow Law, j.p. 3fi, 38. 
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ider penalty of forfeiture, and a fine of £ 1 00 ; and the 
ig or offering foreign bone-lace, etc., for sale, will 
ibject the offeiuler to forfeiture of the goods and a 
Ity of £bO. A formidable array of evils is here sot 
It as consequent on tlie importation of this foreign 
inufacture, the t^hief of which are the loss to the 
renue by smuggling, and the increase of the poor 
by the numbers thrown out of employment. We 
ither from the above, however, that the first step in 
le pr-xesa of lace-making was not at that time 
rformed in England, the thread being, it appears, 
iported in great quantities, and in all probability the 
also procured iu a prepared state. Nevertheless, 
extent of the manufacture, and the excellence it 
attained, are evidence of the progress skilled 
lour had then made in England, and warrant an 
fetation of further iraprovcraont. 
With the same view of protecting home manufacture, 
te exportation of wool and fidier's earth was shortly 
:rward.s prohibitetl by 14 Charles II. cap. 18. The 
lital states, " that great number of sheep, and great 
mtities of wool and fuller's earth, are secretly 
jorted and conveyed into Scotland and other foreign 
i, to the great ilccay of the woollen manufacture, 
ie ruin of many families, and the destruction of the 
ivigation and commerce of the kingdom." And it is 
len enacted, that all such exporting of sheep, -wool, 
fullers earth, or loading the same for exportation, 
lall subject the offenders to '* suffer and forfeit as in 
se of felony." Of the policy of such restrictions little 
zd be said. How far they arc susceptible of being 
■ied into effect, may depend upon circumstances. 
Lt it ifl generally found that countries will contrive, 
in some way or other, to procure the commodities of 
which they stand iu need ; and it is surely better that 
should be done in the way of open traffic, than 
it it should be effected covertly. By Scotland's 
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being thus specifically included with "other fore^ 
parte" to which sheep were not to be "exported," 
it would seem that little progress had yet been mdt 
towards a cordial union of the two countries, oomUi- 
stiinding the blandishments of Jame», and the roaglwr 
handling of CromwelL The Scotch were now apparently 
turning attention to the improvement of their flocb, 
and thoy would doubtless find means to procure froiB 
beyond the border the new stock wanted for tiiis 
purpose, in spite of the heavy penalty imposed by the 
present Act. 

In the following year 15 Charles II. cap. 7. w» 
pas.sed, professedly " for the encouragement of tnAt' 
It declares that great quantities of land, at priest 
lying waste or yielding little, might he improved to 
considerable profit, if encouragement were given fttf 
the laying out of cost and labour on the same. \ni 
it is therefore enacted, that when the prices of wo 
and grain, Winchester measure, at the havens or placa 
where the same shall be shipped or laden, do ont 
exceed — 

PtrovHW 

Wheat 4S 

Barloy or malt 18 

Buck«rhe«t 88 

OaU 13 4 

Bye 3S 

• Peuorbeans 3S 

— it shall be lawful " to ship and transport any of ifce 
said corns or grains unto any parts beyond the iwas. 
paying the rates for the same granted by the Act of 
Tonnage and Poundage." And it is also further 
enacted, that when the prices of com and grain do not 
exceed the above amounts respectively, a custom aad 
poundage rate shall be charged '* on any which shr.'' ^ 
imported from any parts beyond the seas," wheti > . 
seems to follow that, when the prices shall exceod 1 
above amounts, no rate will be charged on importatit 
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There is a furtlier provision in this Act, authorising etw^ns of 
all persons, when prices do not exceed the above, " to 
buy in open market, and to lay up and keep in 
granaries, and, after three months, to sell again, such 
corn or grain as, without fraud or covin, shall have 
been bought at or under the above prices, without 
incurring any penalty, any law or usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding." 

At the end of seven years a new arrangement with 
respect to the export and import of corn was established 
by 22 Charles II. cap. 13, which, '*for the further 
encouragement of tillage, and for the common good 
and welfare of tlie kingdom," enacts, that all sorts of 
com and grain may be exported on payment of the 
prescribed duties, although the prices thereof shall 
exceed the rates set down in the previous Act ; ^ and 
then establishes the following regulations with regard 
imports: — 

Daly iMjrabte 
p«rq(url«r. 

Wheat may be imported when the price shall not txead 

033. 4d. a quarter, on pa^'ing a custom and poundage «. d. 

duly of 16 

When it ^ujJI txceed that price, and not be ub<jve 8<Jb., on 

payment uf 8 

Rye, when the prici; doih not exceed 40a. a quarter, ta 

subjected to au impori duty of 16 

Barley and mult, when the price doth not exceed 328. & 

(luarter, to 16 

Buckwheat, when not exceeding 32s. .1 quarter . . 16 

Oata, when tbe price does not exceed 16fl. a quarter 5 4 

Peaa and beans, when not exceeding 40b. a quarter . 16 

The price of wheat in Windsor market in 1670, 
wording to the Eton Tables, was 4 Is. 8d. a quarter, 
id of malt, 368. 6d. a quarter; and deducting l-9th 
bring the Windsor to the Winchester or statute 
measure, the prices would be respectively 378. O^d. 
and 328. 5i<l. ; so there was a large margin for increase, 
before a reduction of duty could take place. We can 
hardly fail of being here reminded of the acale of 

' The la Charles IL cap. 7. 
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duties cstabliBhed a century and a half !at«r, 
regulatiug the impoitation of com. *'The conimoB" 
good " was, on both occasions, the ostensible and 
avowed object ; but it seems impossible to doubt that 
the governing, although it may be the unconfr'ioii.*, 
motive for such legislation, was the protection of il.t 
landed interest and the keeping up of rents. 

We will now return to 15 Charlea II. cap. 7,' \ht 
4th eection of which commences with this preamble: 
*' And in regard his Majesty's plantations beyond tk 
seas are inhabited and peopled by his subjects of his 
kingdom of England, for maintaining a greater corre- 
spondence and kiudness between this kingdom and 
the plantations, and for keeping them in a further 
dependence upon it, and rendering them yet more 
advantageous unto it, and making this kingdom t 
staple, not only of the commodities of those plantations, 
but also of the commodities of other countries and 
places for supplying of them " — it is then enacted that 
"no commodity, the production or manufacture »rf 
Europe, shall be imported into any English colooy. 
but what shall be bond fide Inden and shipped in 
England, in English shipping, and whereof the maater 
and three-fourths of the mariners at least are English, 
and which shall be carried directly thence to the 
ox)lonie8, and from no other place whatsoever," oik 
penalty of the loss of the commodities and the 
importing them. By thus restricting the colonics ij 
ubtainiug their supplies, the manufactures and shippl) 
of England would no doubt be benefited ; hut 
abutting out competition the great stimulus to improi 
meut would be excluded, and the result might in 
end prove injurious, although the exclusion might 
tirst operate beneiit-ially. This, however, only apj 
to the mother-country, for as regards the colonics 
restriction could not be otherwise than injorioos tc 

1 Antt, p, 298. 
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lem. Such was nevertheless the practice of that 
ly, it being, as is asserted in the present Act, ** the 
ige of other nations to keep their plantation trade 
themselves." 

As the colonies were subjected to restrictions for 
le benefit of the manufacturing and stii]>ping interests, 
again were these and the community generally 
ibjected to restrictions for the benefit of the agricul- 
irista. In the 1 0th section of the Act, it is declared 
that much of the rieheiit and best land is employed in 
le fattening of cattle, ond that, by the coming in of 
it numbers of cattle already fatted, such lands are 
f'much fallen, and like daily to fall more, in their rents 
id vahies, and iu consequence other lands nUo, to the 
it prejudice and impoverishment of this kingdom." 
[t is then enacted, that, for every head of great cattle Doty on 
iported or brought into England, between the Ist of Btilrirjf" 
Tuly and the 20th day of December in any year, there ""'"" 
shall be paid a duty of twenty shillings, and for every 
sheep a duty often shillings. And in case of evasion 
being attempted, a further sum of ten shillings is, by 
way of penalty, to be paid to the person who shall 
inform, or seize the cattle, and another sum of ten 
■hillings to '* the poor of the parish where such seizure 
or information shall be made." By thus preventing 
the importation of cattle between the 1st of July and 
the 20th of December, the English graziers would be 
secured in a market for their fat stock ; whilst their 
foreign competitors, including the Scotch and Irish, 
would be able to interfere with them very little during 
^the rest of the year. 

^f The foregoing provisions refer to matters of much 
social importance, and help to throw light on the 
economical views prevalent at the time, as well as on 
the general circumstances of the country. The same 
may be said of 15 Charles II. cap. 15, which declares isw- 
that vast quantities of linen cloth, and other manufac- «p, is. 
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tures of hemp and flax, and of tapestry hangiDgs, a.t 
daily imported, to the great detriment of the kiogdoa 
and the nun-employment of the poor, whilst *' flax u<t 
hemp might be had here in great abundance, and vciy 
good, if, by setting up the manufactures of sud 
commodities as are made thereof, it would be talccc 
ofl* the hands of such as sow and plant the same" — iS 
ia therefore enacted, for encouraging the aetting-ap 
of such mauu fact urea, that all persona whatsoever, 
whether natives or foreigners, may freely eiwciH 
the trade and occupation of breaking, hickliog. oi 
dressing hemp and flax, and spinning, weaving, making, 
whiteiiiug, or bleaching any sort of thread or cloth 
made of tbe same, and also the trade or mystery of 
making tat^estry hangings. Foreigners who shall teoUy 
and bondjide set up and use any of these trades the 
space of three years, are, on taking the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, entitled to all the privilege* 
of natural born subjects. The careful atteniioo dov 
paid to all questions connected with trade, is a proof 
that it was better understood and better appreciated 
This may in some degree have been owing to the 
example of Holland, with which there was now a 
constant intercourse. During the late troubles, Charles 
himself and his minister Clarendon, with many other 
ot* his adherents, cliiefly residi^d in tliat country, and 
had witnessed the high state of opulence and civilisation 
Lo which it had been raised by commercial industiy, 
an example which could hardly be forgotten on thcii 
return to England. 

The next Act I shall notice is 15 Charles II. cap- l^i 
for " Settling the Draining of the great Level of the 
Fens, called Bedford Level." It recites, that, after 
several fruitless attempts for draining the same, the 
great and noble work was undertaken *' by Fracas 
late Duke of Bedford^ according to a law of seven 
made at King's Lynne, in the sixth year of the !**• 
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[reign,* etc. Tlie Earl of Bedfortl and the other 
adventurers are now made a corporation for Fens, of 
[which the Earl of Bedford is declared governor, and 
[very elaborate provisiona are enacted for regulating 
their proceedings. If, as has been said, the man who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one only grew 
[before, is entitled to the gratitude of the community, 

le individuals who undertook the draining of this 
Tfenny, and, in its then state, nearly valueless tract of 
,95,000 acres, and brought it into profitable cultivation, 
Lmust be admitted to have accomplished " a great 

\d noble work, of much concernment to the whole 

{country." The example of the Dutch may, in this 

[inatance likewise, have had some influence, a great 

Ipurt of Iloliand having been in like manner rescued 

from the waters and adapted to profitable culture. 

[When rivalry between neighbouring states is limited 

[to promoting improvement and constructing works of 

Utility, the rivalry is alike beneficial to both. The 

rivalry between the Dutch and the English was in part 

only of this nature, for it gave rise to a war deadly 

[and protracted, which we shall shortly have to notice. 

With the increase of trade, our shipping demanded 
'increased attention, and an Important Act was now 
[passed (16 Charles II. cap. 6) "to prevent the Deliver- iwt 
ing up of Merchant Ships." The Act recites, "that cop. «. 
masters and commanders of merchant-ships do not A<mit»t 
suffer their ships to be boarded, and the goods to be '^ ta""**^' 

en out by pirates and sea rovers, notwithstanding H'^^' 
they have sufficient force to defend themselves, where- J^hlSg. 
by the merchants are much prejudiced, and the honour 
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Bof the English nation is much diminished"; it then 
enacts, that if the commander of any English ship of 
the burthen of two hundred tons or upwards, and 
mounted with sixteen guns or more, shall yield the 
same to any Turks, pirates, or sea rovers, without 
lighting, ** he shall be thenceforth incapable of taking 
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charge of any English ship or vessel as master or com- 
mander thereof" ; and a like penalty is imposed apan 
the master of any vessel of less burthen and fewer 
guns who shall yield without fighting to any Torkiiih 
ship, pirate, or sea rover, " not having at the least 
double his number of guns." The seamen and iiifcriyr 
officers refusing to fight and defend their ship, are 
to forfeit thetr wages, and suffer not exceeding ik 
months' imprisonment at hard labour ; and if the 
master is hindered from fighting, and compelled to 
surrender by the violence and disobedience of his ■ 
crew, the offenders are to suffer death as felons ; butfl 
mariners wounded in defending and saving a ship are ■ 
to be rewarded. 

Six ye^rs afterwards another Act was pMwd, 
extending the reward granted to mariners wonnded 
in defending their ship6, to the widows and children of 
those who are slain in the performance of that doty. 
This Act (22 & 23 Charles II. cap. II) further pro- 
vides for the better encourHgeraent of building gw-i 
and defensible ships, by allowing persons who alwil 
•' build, or cause to be built, any ship or vessel of thne 
decks with a forecastle, and five feet between each 
deck, mounted with thirty pieces of ordnance at least," 
one-tenth part of the customs payable on the 
exported or imported in such ship, for the first tw 
voyages to any foreign parts ; and persons who »h 
build ships of two decks, above three hundred &)n8 aixi 
thirty guns, one-twentieth part. This was doubtlen 
an effectual way to promote the building of large 
" defensible " vessels, and was probably adopted wilhtj 
view to offensive operations as well ; for when so coihfl 
stmcted they might, on occasion, be used as ships rf^ 
war. 

The 18 & 19 Charles 11. cap. 2, is entitled "A» 
Act against importing Cattle from Ireland, and otbcr 
parts beyond the Seas." The late Act " for 
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the coming in of vast numbers of Cattle, whereby the A«unat 
its of Land were much fallen,'" is declared to have ouk. "* 
found inefifectual ; and it ia further declared, that 
le " importation either of lean or fat cattle, dead or 
ive, is not only unnecessary but very destructive to 
welfare of this kingdom, and is a public and 
imon nuisance." The constables, tithingmen, head- 
[boroughs, churchwardens, and overseers of the poor, 
therefore, • within their respective parishes and 
Iplaces, empowered to seize all such cattle ; and in 
[default of proof, by the oath of two credible witnesses, 
l'*that the same were not imported from Ireland or 
other place beyond the sea," the same are to be for- 
feited, one half to the poor of the parish, and the other 
^half to his use that shall so seize the same. 
H It appears, however, that this prohibition was dis- 
Bregarded, for in the following year 19 & 20 Charles cbrriL*^i 
I II. cap. 12, declares that great number of cattle, etc., °"P- ^^ 
were still imported, and that divers of the constables jifpo^tiiw 
ind parish officers living near the sea, combined with ""'' 

I the owners of such cattle, etc, for colourable seizures; 
wherefore it is enacted, that any other person may 
leize the cattle, etc., so wrongfully imported, and 
deliver the same to the officers, * to be kept, ordered, 
and disposed as is before directed " ; and if the officers 
or inhabitant* of the parish or place where any such 
cattle, etc., shall be imported, fail to seize the same, 
the inhabitants are for every default to forfeit the sum 
of £100, for the use of the house of correction within 
^Uhe county or liberty where such default shall be." 
Klny ship bringing cattle, etc., from Ireland or any 
rplace beyond sea, is to be forfeited, and may be sei7.ed 
and sold, one-half the money thereby? raised to go to 
the poor of the parish, the other half to the use of him 
who shall seize the same ; and the master and manners 
having charge of any such ship, and the persons em- 

' A nit, p. 205. 
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ployed in landing, driving, or taking chaise of tk 
cattle, sheep, swine, beef, pork, or bacon ao imported, 
are to be committed to the common gaol for tbtt 
moutha. And further, if any person shall conspiieto 
evade the seizures and forfeitures upon importatioD of 
cattle, etc., in this Act specified, every such peiaon, 
being thereof lawfully convicted, " shall incur lb« 
dangers, pains, penalties, and forfeitures of premunixe." 
These enactments afford another instance of Uie 
difficulty of stopping short of extreme penalties, if il 
be attempted to enforce restrictions which are oppoitti 
to the general wants and interests of a people. In tkc 
present instance it is clear, notwithstaniling the d 
tion to the contrary, that the cattle and pro 
were wanted, else they assuredly would not be im* 
ported ; and the attempt made in these two Acta to 
deprive the people of a natural and necessary supply, 
for the pui'jx>8e of benefiting a particular class, wis 
both unjust and impolitic ; whilst by tlie creation of 
new and artificial crimes, and cumulative penaltjcs, 
the sense of moral right would be outraged, and tha 
feelings of the people be arrayed against the law. 
instead of giving it support, and adding to its 
efficiency. 
\m.^ The 18 & 19 Charles II. cap. 4, entitled "An Ad 
chftriM u. for the encouragement of the Woollen Manufacture* of 
^ ■ the Kingdom," directs that no person shall be hniitti 
leo m^u. " ^ any shirt, shift, or sheet " other than what is made 
""""■ of woollen only, upon pain of forfeiting the sum of 
X5 to the use of the |)oor. This statute was re-enacted 
in 1678, with many additional provisions for detectiog 
and punishing evasions of the law. and, nmong oUi« 
things, directing parsons, vicars, and curates to keap i 
register of buiiids. The frequent appropriation of fin« 
and penalties to objects connected with the relief of tb* 
poor, which appear in the Acts of this period, showi 
that the Poor Law was now in full operation, «nd 
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nised as one of the permanent institutions 
he country. 

We have now reached a most eventful period in the 
istory of our country. At the end of the year 1665 ises. 
England was involved in war with Holland, France, piiS^Ld 
d Denmark ; and a dreadful plague raged in London, S^Suoh. 
ttering the inhabifcantR and destroying a hundred 
thousand persons before it entirely subsided. Whilst 
this fearful pestilence was raging in the metropolis, 
the English fleet encountered that of the Dutch off 
Lowestoft, on the third of June, and after a sanguinary 
engagement, in which the Dutch admiral was blown up 
with his ship and crew, and eighteen other Dutch ships 
were taken, sunk, or destroyed, they were compelled to 
retreat to their own harbours. The Dutch displayed 
wonderful energy in re-equipping their fleet. The 
English were less active ; but the two fleets again met 
on the 1st of June in the following year, and after four 
days' hard fighting, with various success, the fleets 
were separated by a fog, neither being in a condition 
to renew the combat, which, for duration and the 
desperate courage exhibited on both sides, was perhaps 
the most memorable naval engagement the world has 
ever known. In the following month both fleets were 
again at sea, and a deadly struggle was once more 
inade for the mastery. Victory now declared against 
the Dutch, who were driven back, shattered and dis- 
heartened, to the Texel. 

But a more fearfiil calamity even than foreign war usw. 
was now at hand : the great fire of London broke out und* 
in the night between the 2nd and 3rd of September of 
this year, and raged with uncontrollable fury for three 
days, destroying nearly the whole of the city. Not 
disheartened by this awful visitation, the parliament 
again voted liberal supplies for continuing the war ; 
but the Dutch nevertheless found us so ill prepared, 
that they were enabled with a powerful fleet to insult 
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our coasts, enter the Thames, and destroy the fortifica- 
tions at Shccmcss, and even put the mctropoUa itolf 
into a state of great alarm. This disgrace was d«jJy 
felt, and was attributed to the improvidence tnd 
corruption of the Court, which had also, the poople 
believed, by its gross immorality, brought dowL the 
Divine vengeance upon the nation. 

Shortly after these events, peace was concluded wiA 
the Dutcl), each country being left weakened ami 
impoverished by the war. The king afterwards aiV 
mitted to become a pensioner of France, and joi 
Louis the Foui-teenth in his war against the Dutch, 
in his designs for conquering the Flemish provino«fc 
In May 1672, the combined English and French fle«i 
encountered the Dutch fleet under De Ruyipr 
Solebay, and after fighting the entire day, the 
separated, miserably shattered, and without adran 
on either side. The year following, there were thrw 
several engageinente between the combined and 
Dutch fleets, all desperately fought, and all withoat 
decided advantage to either party. In the early 
of 1674 pe-ace was, however, again made with 
Dutch, the public feeling in England being strongly 
oppo-sed tAt a continuance of the war,- and the pit- 
pouderating influence of France then c^cciting m 
jealousy and apprehension. 

This short sketch of what was passing at thia ti 
seemed necessary, as the events exercised, and 1 
continued to exercise, an important influence on the 
circumstances of the country, especially with regard to 
.shipping and commerce, in which a large amoant 
capital was embarked, and a considerable portion 
the population were engaged. 

The 18 & 19 Charles II. cap. 8, entitled "A 
Act for rebuilding the City of London," is 
interesting and important. It recites that the 
of London bad been by a most dreadful &re lately 
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burnt dovm aud destroyed, and now lies buried in its 
own ruins. For the speedy restoration whereof, andThfre. 
to the end that f^ent and outrageous fires may be u'nliS! 
prevented in future, minute regulations are established 
for the erection of the new buildingB. Four sorts of 
bouses are deacribed, to some one of which every new 
structure is to conform. The buildings are to be all of 
brick or stone, and to have party walls; and the height 
and thickness of the walls, and the rooting of each sort 
of house, is prescribed. Thirty-nine new churches are 
ordered to be erected, antl a duty of a shilling a ton is 
laid on coals to defray the cost of the public buildings. 
The benefits of this Act have extended to the present 
day ; and if all the plans of Sir Christopher Wren had 
been adopted, the benefits would have been still greater. 
But private interests, and the amount and diversity of 
the property affucted, prevented the entire adoption of 
the plana of the great architect, which, although in part 
only acted upon, entitle him to be regarded as a 
public benefactor. 

The ID & 20 Charles U. cap. II, is entitled "An lew-es. 
Act to regulate the Trade of Silk Throwing." ItciwriMii. 
appears that the master and wardens, and part of the "'*■ 
commonalty, of the tmde or mystery of silk-throwers ^ik throw 
of the City of London, had endeuvoured to put in ^^' 

execution an old bye-law that restrained the freemen 

from working with above one hundred and sixty 
spindles, which is now declared to be a great himlrance, 
depriving many thousand poor families of livelihood, 
and jiutling traders to the necessity of using foreign 
thrown silk. The said bye-law is therefore made void, 
aaid no hye-law is to be made in future to '* restrain or 
limit the number of mills, spindles, or other utensils 
used by the freemen in the said art, or to limit the 
number of apprentices to be taken by any of the 
freemen." The restrictive bye-law thus abrogated, 
aimed at no more than what has at some time or other 
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been attempted by every trading or manafactoring 
community, with a mistaken view to their own 
particular benefit, as if it were possible for them to 
prosper as individuals, unless their '* trade, croft, or 
mystery " prospered likewise, to which prosperity 
such restrictions are positive bars. The silk 
would now seem to have attained considerabk 
importance in England. 

A pernicious practice, arising out of a disturbed q^ 
ill-conditioned state of society, appears at this riuiA^f 
have prevailed in some parta of the country, to arratf 
which 22 & 23 Charles II. cap. 7, was passed. The 
Act commences by reciting that divers lewd and pvil- 
disposed persona have of late secretly practised unlawful 
and wicked courses, in burning ricks and stacks of hav, 
corn, and grain, destroying buildings and trees, *od 
cutting, maiming, wounding, and killing horses, she 
beasts, and other cattle " — for prevention whereof, 
discovery of the offenders, it is enacted, that all persoos 
convicted of any of the above offences shall suffer as in 
case of felony, unless such offender, *' to avoid judgment 
of death, shall make his election to be transported 
beyond seas to any of his Majesty's plantations, fortbe 
space of seven years," before which if he returns, "Iw 
shall suffer death as a felon." The practicea here 
denounced have since unhappily prevailed at differeoti 
periods, causing alarm, and exciting distrust and wM 
feeling towards the poorer classes, who are aU thai 
made to suffer through the criminal practices of u 
evil-disposed few. 

The 22 & 23 Charles II. cap. 18, is entitled". 
Act for the better regidating of Workhouses for set 
the Poor on Work." This wording is general, but 
Act really applies to the metropolitan parishes 
It would seem that some irregularities had 
with respect to the corporations created by 1 4 Chi 
II. cap. 12, and it directs that all moneys 
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pursuance of the said Act, since the let of March 
665, shall be collected and paid to the treasurers of 

e respective corporations by or before the 29tli 
of September 1671 ; and that all moneys already 
collected '^liall be paid to the said treasurers by or 

fore the Ist of June 1671. The officers and trea- 
'butcts are to submit quarterly accounts to the justices 
f peace, and are not to raise any more moneys until 

ere be a juat account given to, and allowed by, the 
said justices. The Act further provides that the money 
be levied in any of the said parishes, in any year, 
shall not exceetl one-fourth of the poor-rates for that 
year ; and likewise, that no asaeasment under it shall 
made on any of the parishes after the 29th of 
iBeptembcr 1675, at which time therefore, it appears, 
the j)0wer of levying money for these corporations and 
workhouses, sepai-ately from the poor-rate, will cease, 
and they will come under the provisiom* of the general 

w. 
About this time, likewise, 22 k 23 Charles II. cap. 
20, was passed, a measure not strictly appertaining to 
the Poor Law, but yet l>earing upon an important 
section of the people. It is entitled " An Act for the 
Relief and Release of poor distressed Prisoners for 
Debt " ; and it recites, " Forasmuch as many persona 
now detained in prison are miserably impuverished, 
either by reason of the late unhappy times, the sad and 
dreadful fire, their own misfortunes, or otherwise, so as 
they are totally disabled to give auy satisfaction to 
their creditors, and so become, without advantage to 
any, a charge and burthen to the kingdom ; and by 
Hoieomeness (insuperably incident to extreme poverty) 
may become the occasion of pestilence and contagious 
diseases, to the great prejudice of the kingdom " — It is 
therefore enacted that any justice of the peace may, on 
the petition of a person imprisoned for debt, administer 
to him an oath to the effect that " he has no real or 
L— ao 
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personal estate, in possession, reversion, or remainder, 
of the value of £10 in the whole, or eufficient to pay 
the debt " ; and may give a certificate thereof to be 
served upon the creditor, who ia thereupon required 
to appear with the said debtor before the justices At 
the next quarter-sessions, where if the oath be not 
disproved by good testimony, the said justices, beiDg 
satisfied therein, are to discharge the said prisoon 
without fee or chamber-rent If the creditor ^h&ll, 
notwithstanding, insist on the prisoner's continuing in 
gaol, then he is "to allow and pay weekly such reason- 
able maintenance to the said prisoner as the justice 
shall order, not exceeding eighteen pence a week ; and 
upon non-payment of the same weekly, the said prisoni^ 
is to be set at liberty." Although obviously open to 
objection, and liable to abuse, this was surely on Ute 
whole a judicious Act. No good could arise fewD 
keeping a man in confinement, who has not the means 
of paying his debt. It must, however, at the same time 
be admitted, that the certainty of being thus released, 
may have the effect of making a man somewhat Icfi 
careful of getting into such a predicament This was 
the beginning of the law in aid of insolvent debtors. 

The whale-fishery had hitherto been carried od 
entirely by the Dutch, but it was now determined 
participate with them in that lucrative and adventuroi 
pursuit ; and accordingly, 25 Charles 11. cap. 7, 
passed, *' For the encouragement of the Greenland and 
Eastland Trades." The Act declares that all pcrwan 
residing in England, whether native or foreigners, rwT 
freely embark in the Greenland trade, and that whale- 
fins, oil, and blubber, taken in vessels belonging 
England, may be imported free of duty ; whilst nil 
foreign fishing is 8ui>jected to an import duty of 
a ton, and whalo-fins of foreign fishing to a duty of. 
XI 8 a ton. Liberty is also given for half the crew 
the vessels engaged in whale-fishing to be " foreign 
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" all such vessels are to be liuilt and equipped in England, 
I and are to sail direct from thence. It is further enacted 
A^hat all persona, whether natives or foreigners, shall 
have free liberty to trade into Sweden, Denmark, and 
— Norway, notwithstanding the charter granted to the 
^Eastland Company, of which any English subject is, on 
demanding the same, to be admitted a member. A 
laudable solicitude is here manifested for encouraging 
trade, and in this instance the course taken was cer- 
tainly in the right direction, by lessening duties and 
removing restrictions. 

The interval between the enactment of the above 

[statute, and that of the next requiring notice, was full 

of alarms, jealousies, aud discontent. The immoralities 

rof the Coiu:t« and the dissolute conduct of the higher 

classes, the open adherence of the king's brother, and 

probable successor, to the Church of Rome, and the 

suspected leaning that way of Charles himself, together 

^with the mismanagement of the affairs of the country, 

and the gross corruption pervading every depaitment 

of the government, all tended to excite distrust and 

apprehension. At other times, when the public were 

disturbed by like jealousies and alarms, Acts ' had 

been passed for the strict observance of Sunday, which 

Protestants of every denomination held a point of 

duty, whilst Romanists were less strict in this respect ; 

aud any failure in the obseri'ance of Sunday was 

i therefore regarded as proof of a leaning to Romanism. 

Accordingly, 29 Charles 11. cap. 7, was now passed, ie77. 

*' For the better ob-'iervation and keeping holy the »p. 7. 

'Lord's Day, commonly called Sunday," and directing oi»erwioB 

that all the laws in force concerning the oKservance"'^'"****'' 

thereof, and repairing to church thereon, be carefully 

put in execution ; '* and that no tradesman, artificer, 

workman, labourer, or other person whatsoever, shall 

' AnU, pp. 24S, 249, 253, and 259. 
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Ae Piinu e sB Maty, was this jeu 
to the I^rinoa of Orange. This yotiiig 
(a&amfei WiDim tb« Third) was knows to^ 
fiiB PiiMiiilMl, aad he had shown such higfl' 
■■i»M»fcU eoonge in resisting Louis ihc 
that he wee ngarded as the chief bulw&rk 
flf Euope igjiiBrr FVench and Bomish aggreaaioD. 
CkDed eariy to oeeapy the first place in the goveronent 
of hu oonatzy, one-half of which was then oremui hj 
the azmies of Fraaee, be petsnaded the States to re 
the hmniKating GQcditioos scMight to bc imposed 
them, and to put an end to o^otiations which txHj 
served to weaken th^ courage and give confidence to 
their aaaailant. He exhorted them to imitate their 
ancestors, who had preferred liberty to every other 
oooside ration, and bad beaten back the disciplined 
armies of Spain. When asked by a timid or i 
treacherous counsellor, if he did not sec that 
commonwealth was ruined? he replied, "There is oi 
certain means by which I can be sure never to see id; 
country's ruin — I will die in the last ditch." Tli« 
> a? Elizabeth, e»p. 13. 
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alHanoe with the Prince of Orange was therefore Imiled 
with tlie utmost satisfaction hy the people of England, 
who Bflw in it a promise of security for their liberties 
[and protection for their religion. 

But the tortuous and vacillating conduct of the 
king, Ilia subserviency to France, and the development 
of the so-called " Popish plot," shortly afterwards threw 
the nation into a state of excitement and panic, which, 
in the present day, it is difficult to comprehend. The w* 
parliament assembled in OetoI>er, and under the c«p. i. 
influence of these alarms, passed 30 Charles II. cap. 1, p«^.wt). 
for more eflectually preserving the King's Person and fr^^SS 
[Government, by disabling Papists from sitting in either iir^"t!*' 
juse of Parliament" This Act was evidently aimed 
linst the Duke of York. Fears and jealousies were 
[every day increasing. The king became alarme4l, and 
)Ived the i>arliament, which had sat ever since his 
toration, a period of more than seventeen years. 
I A new parliament met early in the following year 
■ (1679). under circumstances of great disquiet The 
^ Dake of York had retired to Brussels, and a Bill, 

* excluding him from the succession, passed the Commons 
hy a large majority ; but it proceeded no farther, and 
not long afterwards the parliament was prorogued — 
not, however, without having previously passed the 
Habeas Corpus Act, for which this session is entitled 
1 to the gratitude of posterity. 

^p The important statute of Habeas Corpus (31 Charles W9. 
II. cap. 2) confirms and extends the protection against «p*2. 
arbitrary imprisonment, established by the "Bill ofThflUibew 
Rights." It prohibits any English subject being sent ^''""**** 
to a prison in Scotland, or beyond .sea, and provides 
that every prisoner who applies for a writ of "habeas 
corpus" shall, within three days, be brought into 
^^court, and have the cause of his imprisonment openly 
Buertified. It also provides that every prisoner shall 
be indicted the first term after his commitment, and 
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be tried in the term following, and that, Ahev aoqnitul, 
no one shall be tried again for the same oSeoce. 
This statute could not foil of exercising an importtnt 
influence on the character and condition of the people, 
no one being so high as not to feel his liberty securwi 
hy it, and none so low as to be beyond its protection. 
It was only further necessary that the seat of judgme 
should l>e freed from undue influence or control, whi 
was subsequently attained by making the judges irre- 
movable ; after which, any man accused of tranBgictfiog 
the law, was secure of having a fair and a speedy tiul 

Shortly after the passing of this Act, the parliameDt 
was dissolved in heat and ill-humour, and in tlie 
following October another parUament waa assembled, 
but in no better disposition towards the Court; and 
this again was dissolved in the succeeding Januaiy. 
In the flame year (1681) another new parliament wsi 
assembled, but it now met at Oxford, where it wai 
expected it would be more conformable to the 
of the Court. This expectation waa not reali 
however, and it was likewise dissolved after a bri 
sitting, thus making three new pai'liaments in h 
more than two years. But this was the last of the 
present reign, and henceforward Charles may be said 
to have aimed, like his father, at subverting tlie 
constitution, and governing absolutely without thfl 
intervention of parliament. 

No doubt the heats and jealousies which dis 
the latter years of the present reign, were as mucb 
owing to religious as to political differences. The dread 
of popery lay at the root of much that took place, in»i 
Shaftesbury gave utterance to the feeling which ahniMt 
universally pi-evailcd, when he said that " popeiy uid 
slavery, like two sisters, go hand in hand ; and some- 
times one goes first, and sometimes the other; tiQ( 
wheresoever the one enters the other is always foUowing 
close behind." In the distractions of this nnbapp/ 
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:riod, much that waa wrong waa done on both sides. 

There were many ^^f;tim8, and among others, the 

bmiable and patriotic Lord Kusaell, who waa sacrificed 

Blot to popular but to regal vengeance. 

B Charles having thus succeeded in rendering himself 

for a time nearly absolute, lived under the dread of a 

reaction, became gloomy and dejected, and his health 

visibly declined. On the 2nd of February 1685, he lass. 

suffered an attack resembling apoplexy, and on the tbe ktac 

third day afterwards he expired, in the 55th year of 

Bkis age. It would be beyond our province to attempt 

Bi description of the character of Charles the Second ; 

*but we mu.st express regret at the state of degradation 

to which he had reduced the country, and lament the 

imoralities which di.sgraced his reigu. He died a 

kan Catholic, receiving the sacrament and absolution 

>rding to the rites of that Church, thus proving the 

auspicious entertained with regard to his religion well 

founded, and that his entire life had been a tissue of 

falsehood and deceit. 

James the Second succeeded to the crown on thej»niMn. 

death of his brother, and forthwith issued a proclama- 

Hon, directing the customs and other branches of 

^bmnue to be paid as theretofore^ although this cuuld 

TOt legally be done without the sanction of parliament, 

which was liowever summoned shortly afterwards ; and 

first Act was to settle on the king for life, the same 

revenues whicli had been granted to his predecessor. Its 

second Act was to attaint the Duke of Monmouth (the 

natural son of the late king) of high treason, he having 

landed in Dorsetshire, assembled a considerable force, 

and laid claim to the crown. This ill-concerted attempt 

was, however, soon put down, and Monmouth himself 

with many of his misguided followers were executed. 

It will only be necessary to notice two of the Acta laas. 
if the present reign. One is 1 James II. cap. 17, which c^p. 17. 
rovidea for the continuance of certain "good and 
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wholesome laws," and among these is the " SettlemeB( 
Act,"* which ia continued for seven years. The !6d 
section, after reciting that '* poor persons at their Bist 
coming to a parish do commonly conceal themsdves,' 
enacts that the forty days' continuance in a 
intended to make a settlement, shall be oomp 
from the delivery of notice in writing " of the 
of his or her abode, and the number of his or hi 
family, to one of the cliurch wardens or overseers of 
poor." We thus see that the Law of Settlement 1 
already begun to produce its natural fruita, and t 
further restrictions were found necessary for preven 
ing the frauds to which it was calculated to give 
The forty days of probation within wbich, under 
original Act, a person might be removed, and which 
appears had been evaded, are now made to comm 
from the date of the notice, which, on entering a p 
every person is required to give of hiw family and p 
of abode. This would, it was supposed, prove efFccti 
for preventing a fraudulent concealment of residence, 
and it must be confessed that the notice here required 
to be given seems well adapted for that purpose 
1686. The other statute of this reign requiring notice, is 

^JlJ^g"" 1 James 11. cap. 18, entitled "An Act to enco 
Dnty the building of Ships in England." It declares 
rSS?"" " f*^^ some yejirs past, and especially since the laying » 
buUtBhiiw. ^^^y upon (.Qais brought into the river Thames." ship- 
building has greatly decayed, and that, owing to tht 
freedom enjoyed by foreign ships and ve.asela bought 
and brought into this kingdom, equal to that 
English-built ships, the merchants and others have d 
been able to build as formerly, " which hath CA 
many of our English shipwrights, caulkers, and seunei 
to seek employment al>rond." whereby the buildini 
trade is decayed, and the importation of timber, iro 
hemp, and other commodities used in building 

1 14 Cbulu IL cftp. IS. ^H/^ p. 370. 
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fitting-out ships, is greatly lessened, to the loss of 
empIo)anent for shipping, and all trades dependent 
thereupon, and to the great advantage of foreign 
nations. It is tberefore enacted that all foreign ships 
and vessels which shall hereafter be bought and 
brought into England, and employed in wirrying goods 
or merchandise from port to port, shall pay five 
shillings a ton above the duties payable on goods 
and merchandise in English-built ships, oue-half for 
the use of the chest at Chatham, the other half for the 
relief of wounded and decayed seamen, their widows 
and children. Foreign-built ships, already belonging 
■rto English ownei-s, are, in like manner and for like 
■ purposes, to pay one shilling a ton extra. Whether 
^■BhiplniiUling had decayed, as asserted, cannot now be 
ascertained ; but an extra duty of five shillings a ton 
on foreign-built ships would no doubt secure the coal 
and coasting trade to those of English build, although 
at the cost of the home consumers, who would have to 

I pay for the commodities as much more proportionaUy 
&s the freight in English ships exceeded what would be 
charged by foreigners or in foreign-built vessels. The 
consequence of an increa.se of charge is shown in the 
Act itself, which points to the " laying a duty upon 
coals brought into the Thames " as one cause of the 
decay in shipbuilding. In the above list of articles 
importe<l and used in builtling and fitting-out ships, 
, iron is included. What a contrast does this present to 
^ftvhat is seen at the present day, when England supplies 
fi nearly the whole world with iron. 
^H In his address to the parliament, on its assembling 
^■in November, the king assumed a high and authori- •meking-. 
^P tative tone. He told them that the militia had been 
" found of little use in the late rebellion, and that he had 
therefore raised a regular force, comprising certain 
officers not qualified for employment according to the 
existing law, but that he had dispensed with its pro- 
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visions in their favour, and he demanded a supply 
the malDtenance of this new army. It was known that „ 
a preference had been shown for Roman Cathohca j^| 
selecting the officers for this new force ; and it w^^ 
also knonm that commissions had been given to cerutn 
Roman Catholic noblemen to raiae troops for ojiposiog 
Monmouth. At this time, moreover, numbers of 
French Protestants were compelled, by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, to seek refuge in England, tnc 
they everywhere made known the persecution* to 
which they had been subjected on account of thai 
religion. The old abhorrence of popery and dreail 
tyranny was thus revived in full force, and the Go 
mous voted an address, praying the king to diamiJiS 
such officers as refused to take the test ; and the Loids 
showed equal zeal in the cause. The address was v 
ill received by the king, who with much anger 
vebemenoe refused to comply with its prayer. Sbo 
afterwards he prorogued the parliament, which ne 
368B. met again ; and after four other prorogations it was * 
dbaoivMi. solved, James apparently intending to govern in futnie 

his father and his h. 



Coadoct of 
the king. 






without a parliament, as 
had each attempted to do. 

Having thus freed himself from the control 
parliament, James proceeded unchecked in his career, 
continually outraging the religious feelings of the 
people by an open display of devotion to the Romitli 
Church, whose machinations they feared, and wboee 
doctrines they abhorred. The Court was filled with 
persons of that persuasion, both lay and d 
" many new chapels were opened, a colony of C 
friars was established in the City, a body of Frauci 
in Lincoln's-inn-fields, a community of Bcnedici 
monks at St. James's, and the Jesuits opened a 
school in the Savoy." ^ The pope's nuncio waa ope 

1 See LlDgard't Hut&n/ ofEnyland^ vol. viii. pp. 37S and 41 1- 
fr&s binuelf a Roman Catholk. 
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leived, and Father Petre, a Jesuit and the king's con- 
)r, was raised to the dignity of a privy councillor, 
id by the king's command took hia seat accordingly ; 
lilst in Ireland, Tyrconnel, the lord deputy, took all 
>portunities of dismissing Protestants, civil as well as 
ilitary, and filling their places with Romanists. 

These proceedings excited great alarm throughout 
le country, and most people now turned their eyes 
)ward3 the Prince of Orange, the king's nephew and 
aon-in-law, and who in right of hia wife had heretofore 
stood next in successioD to the crown. But this was 
now no longer the ease, for after the death of his first 
wife, the daughter of Clarendon, the king had married 
Mary of Modena, who had just given birth to a son ; 
BO that there could be no hope of a Protestant successor, 
Bpd the most gloomy apprehensions prevailed. In the 
rrince of Orange seemed to lie the only chance of 
safety. In him alone the nation could confide for 
defending its liberties and protecting its religion ; and 
Bl parties, Whig and Tory, Churchman and Dissenter, 
united in inviting him over. The prince responded to ims. 
the call, and after various delays and impediments, Princ«o( 
which it required all his genius and resolution to over- i^lt 
^me, he landed in Torhay with a considerable force on ''^**'**'* 
jth of November 1G88, and published a declaration 
Sng forth the object of his coming. 

Before quitting Holland, the prince had taken leave Huuking 
of the States in a solemn public audience. He thanked iSi*. 
them for their kindness to him from his childhood, and 
lissured them of his gratitude. The confidence they 
then placed in him was, he said, untx)unded ; and ho 
prayed that God might blast all his prospects, if he did 
not make them a suitable return. He was departing 
on a foreign expedition, not to dispossess others of 
their rights, but to establish their religion on u 
permanent basis. He recommended the princess to 
their protection ; and of this he prayed them to be 
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!i88ure(l, that if he fell, he should fall their st 
aud if he lived, he would live their friend- He 
answered on behalf of the States by the Penaion; 
Fagel, who said, that such conBdence did they re 
in the prince's wisdom and patriotism, that they 
unreservedly placed their army, their nav'y, and 
treasure in hia hands. They had ordered a solemo 
fast to be observed through the seven provinces for 
the success of his arms ; and they enrucstly prayed 
that God would render him the deliverer and pre'"'" 
of the Protestant fiiith. One thing only they I 
of him in return, that he would not nnnecessadjH 
expose his person. The loss of him would be to thc^^ 
a greater calamity than the loss of both ormy ind 
navy.* 

This scene is said to have made a deep impre 
on all who were present ; and I notice it here, althi 
it may not strictly come within the limits of 
present subject, in order to show the high estimitifln 
in which "William of Orange was held in his own 
country, of which he bad been the protector, beftw 
he came as a deliverer to England. I have dono « 
likewise, for the purpose of marking the contni^ 
between the simple and elevated sentiments of Witlii^f 
and his compatriots, and the low and degrading" 
influences that prevailed in the Court, and spread 
through the country during the reign of the S 
It was indeed full time that higher motives, 
views, and a purer morality should be implanted, 
save the nation from becominpr utterly corrupt; 
in this respect WiUiam may also be said to have 
a deliverer. 

On the prince's landing, the king became 
and retracted auch of his measures as had given 
offence ; but it was then too late. The numWr of 
persona who at first joined the prince was less than he 

' Lingard's ffiitory of f n^Ioiut, vol. vuL p. 471. 
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ad been led to expect, but he nevertheless continued 
to advance, and was every day joined by increasing 
nambers of all classes. The king's cause was soon seen 
be desperate, and he endeavoured to quit the 
>uutry, but wa.s apprehended ut Faversham and 
brought back. Mi^r a time however, and to the jmim 
relief of all {mrties, he again escaped and crossed to f^^^. 
France — thus showing himself as feeble in maintaining 
his authority as he had been confident in exalting it; 
and atibrding a memorable example of the instiibility 
of sovereign power, when unsupported by the confidence 
f the people. 

William entered London on the 18th of December, uss. 
d was received with universal acclamations. On «at«n 
the 21st he summoned the peers to deliberate on 
the state of the country, and advise him as to what 
should be done ; and shortly afterwards he invited all 
who had sat in the House of Commons during the 
reign of Charles the Second, together with the aldermen 
of London, and a deputation of the common council, to 
attend him for the like purpose. It was detennined 
that a convention of the states of the realm should be 
summoned, and that in the interim the prince should 
take upon himself to administer the government. 
This was no light task, but William set about it with 
his wonted vigour and singleness of purpose. All 
magistrates were continued in office. The revenue 
was ordered to be collected, a loan of £200,000 was 
obtained from the City, and in a few days everything 
wore its usual aspect, and a sense of security everywhere 
^nre vailed. 

^E On the 22nd of January 1689, the Convention imp. 
^^■ftimbled, consisting of about ninety Protestant peers, pariiuaent 
^^^ and clerical ; all the commoners who had sat in "**" 

any parliament of Charles the Second (about 150) ; 
^bnd the lord mayor, the aldermen, and fifty common 
Hcouncillora of London. The Convention resolved that 
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Jaraes, by withdrawing himself from the kingdotn, 
abdicated the government, and that the throne 
Theerown thereby beconae vacant ; and a Bill was passed aettH 
wiuum the crown upon the prince and princess of Orange, 
" **^' afterwards on the princess Anne. A similar convoca 
had been assembled in Scotland nith a similar 
In both cases the prince abstained from intcrfi 
with the deliberations, and declared his readiness 
abide by the sense of the country, whatever 
might be. 

This great revolution, which has ever ainco been 
regarded as the final settlement of the English con- 
stitution, was thus effected without bloodshed, tnd 
with the smallest possible amount of violence wni 
disorder. Down to that period, the three elements 
combined in it, instead of working harmoniously witLin 
their respective orbits, had often been placed in i 
state of antagonism, the aristocratic element at one 
time predominating, the kingly at another, and then 
the democratic. The conflicts between these sevewl 
powers appeared to have terminated at the reatomtion 
of Charles the Second, when the constitutional limiM 
of each wero openly recognised ; but the want of 
principle in Charles, and the bigotry of the late king, 
together with the exalted notions of sovereign authori 
inherited by both, led them each to aim at renderi 
themselves independent of their two co-ordina 
and substituting an absolute for a constitutioD«l 
government. The result of these attempts has jnrt 
been seen ; and with respect to the future, a dcclaracioD 
of rights, framed by the Convention as an accom- 
paniment to the Act settling the crown, defined the 
rights of the people, the privileges of parliament, uA 
the limits of the royal authority, with such predswii 
as thenceforward left no room for doubt or difference. 

It may possibly bo thought that 
been dwelt upon at greater length 
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hat these events hii^H 
th than was uecessaflH 
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with reference to our immediate subject ; but the 
revolution which placed William of Orange on the throne 
of England, constituted a grand epoch in the history 
of the English people, and exercised so important an 
influence on their social condition, that it could hardly 
have been more briefly noticed. . . 
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188S. The first Act of the Convention Parliament (l William 
nndM^y, aiid Mary, Cap. l),*was pasaed "For preventing all Doubts 
^^' ' and Scruples which may arise concerning the Meeting, 
Sitting, and Procjeeding of this present Parliament" 
It enacts that the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, there sitting on the 13th of February, arc 
the two Houses of Parliament, and so shall be adjudged, 
notwithstanding any want of writs of summons, or 
other defect of form : " and that this, and all other 
Acts, shall be taken and adjudged in law to begin and 
commence upon the said I3th of February, on which 
day their Majesties, at the request and by the ad 
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> The Convention ParliaJnent assembled ou the S2nd January 
but in the Statute* of the Realm all the Act) are headed as being paseod in 
16S6, the yc:ar then ending in Dlarcli, as it continuod to do 
reformation of the style in 1761. 
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lOf the lonls and commons, did accept tho crowu and 
jyal dignity of king and queen of England." 

The collection of the tax imposed by 1 4 Charles II. 
vp. 10, of 2s. annually for every fire-hearth and stove, 
►mmonly called "hoarth-raoney," was much complained 
)f, and in proof of the new government's readiness to 
[stteud to the people's wishes, the tax was abolished by 
ll William and Mary, cap. 10, which declares, "that the 
lid tax cannot be so regulated but that it will 
lion many diiliculties and questions, and that it is 
itself not only a great oppression to the poorer sort 
fbat a badge of slavery upon the whole people, exposing 
•every man's house to be entered into and searched at 
kpleasure by persons unknown to liim." 

The I William and Mary, cap. 12, is entitled "An 

for encouraging the Exportation of Com." It 

{declares that the exportation of corn, when the price is 

low in this kingdom, " hath been found by experience 

|« great advantage, not only to the owners of hind, but 

[to the trade of this kingdom in general " ; and it then 

jenactfl, that when the prices of grain shall not severally 

cceed — 

For malt or barley 
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very merchant or other person exporting the same 

board an English ship, whereof the master and two- 

irda of the crew are British subjects, shall be entitled 

to a bounty of 28. 6d. a quarter on barley or malt, 

3e. 6d. a quarter on rye, and 5s. a quarter on wheat, 

whether ground or unground. Tlieso bounties were 

intended to encourage an exportation, which in the 

natural course of things would not have taken place ; 

and if large stocks of grain were at that time accumu- 

^lated, such a stimulated exportation might afford a 

H certain relief to the corn-grower : but this relief would 

^■be obtained at the cost of the rest of the community, 

^1 I.— 31 
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and might be followed by proportionally liigher 
wheuevor a deficient harvest occurred. The price 
and under which the exportation of wheat would n4 
be entitled to a bounty of 5a. a quarter, ia the same u 
was fixed iu 1GG3,^ for allowing it to be ej 
Bubject then, however, to an export duty of l! 
quarter. In 1670 exportation was permitted with< 
restriction on payment of the above duty,* but 
duty on importation depended apoa an 
medium price of 53s. 4d. In that year the price 
wheat in Windsor market, according to the EtOQ 
was 37s. Ojd. a quarter, statute mcasuro ; and 
average price for the whole of the seventeenth cent 
ia stated by Mr. Tooke, on the authority of 
Young, to have been 38s, 2d. a quaiter.* 

England and Scotland were now in quiet subject 
to William's government, but in Ireland the Roi 
Catholics, headed by Tyrconnel, declared for Jam* 
who with a French force joined liis Irish adheronts. 
Parliament was not unmindful of what was passing in 
that country, and by 1 William and Mary, cap. 
granted a poll-tax of 10s. on every £100 of in( 
towards reducing Ireland to subjection, declaring 
the same time, that they were highly sensible of 
deplorable condition of the king's proteatant subji 
there, occasioned by the rebellion of the Earl 
Tyrconnel and his adherents. War was also, on in 
address from the Commons, declared against France. 

In March 1690 a new parliament is assembled, 
whom William declared his intention of proceeding 
Ireland. He had already sent thither a consideral 
force, and on the 14th of June he landed at Belf« 
and was speedily joined by volunteers from all parts i 
the country. James retired southwards behind 
Boyne, which William crossed on the 1st of July, 

' i4w<e, p. 292. » >! n/*, p. 2S3. 

' S«o Twke'B Hiaory (/ Priw, toI. i. p. 6B. 
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ifeated his opponents, heading the attack himself. 

ics quitted the field shortly after the action com- 

lenced, and fled first to DuWin, and then to France. 

lut it was not until October in the following year 

lat the Irish war wiia brought to a close, by the 

jnder of Limerick. 

The 3 William and Mary, cap. 3, entitled "An Act i(»i. 
)r the better ascertaining the Tithes of Hemp and Jn^Mwy, 
IX," is deaerviut; of notice, as showing the view "*"'• 
ten by parliament of the value of these crops, cooi^ing 
specially in affording employment. The Act com- S hSp 
lonces by reciting, that "the sowing of hemp and**"^***' 
lax is exceeding beneficial to England, by reason of 
le multitude of people that are and would be 
iployed in the manufacturing of those two materials, 
ind therefore do justly deserve great encouragement." 
id " whereas the manner of tithing hemp and flax is 
cceeding difficult, creating thereby grievous chargeable 
id vexatious suits between parsons, vicars, impro- 
>riator8, and their parishioners " — It is enacted, that 
>nr shillings per acre shall in future be paid for tithe 
^of flax or hemp, the same to be recoverable as other 
^^thes in case of non-payment by the grower. We 
^feoay remark that this declaration of the importance of 
^KTOwing hemp and flax is in accordance with the views 
^Ef the best informed agriculturista of the present day. 
^ff It affain became necessary to revise the law of iwi. 
settlement, and important additions wore made to it udHtfy, 
)y 3 William and Mary, cap. II, which declares **'** 
lat 14 Charles II. o^p. 12, and 1 James II. 
,7,* "have been found by experience to be good 
and wholesome laws," and tbey are accordingly 
)ntinued, " But forasmuch as the said Acts are 
)mewhat defective and doubtful, for supplying and 
cpUining the same," it is now enacted, "That the 
^forty days' continuance in a parish intended by the 

> Ante, pp. 279 and 3li. 
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said Acts to make a settlemeut, shall Iw accotmted 
from the publication of a notice in writing, which the 
person shall deliver of his or her abode, etc.» to tJM 
churchwarden or overseer of the poor, which notice the 
churchwarden or overseer is required to read or cause 
to be read publicly oa the next Lord's day, immediatelj 
after divine service, in the church or chapel of the aud 
parish. And the said notice is to be registered in tlu 
book kept for the poor's accounts.'* The mere deliver 
of a written notice to a churchwarden or overseer, as 
before directed, was, it appears, found insufficient, and 
the notice is now therefore required to bo read puhlidj 
in church, so that all the parishioners may be msde 
aware of the new-comer, and perhaps hare also a voioe 
in ejecting him, if their officers should be remiss of 
over indulgent. Should the churchwarden or the ovw- 
seer neglect to read the notice, or to register the same, 
as directed, he is in every such case made liable lo i 
penalty of 40r., leviable by distress. 

This Act further provides, that a person who aerrtt 
any public annual office in a parish during one wholf 
year, or who pays hia share towards the public tam 
or levies of the parish, shall be deemed to have a legal 
settlement therein. And also, that if any anm&rried 
person be lawfully hired in any i)arish for one y&a, 
such service shall be deemed a good settlement ther^iiL 
And likewise, that if a person shall be Ijound to 
apprentice and inhabit in any town or parish, such 
binding and inhabitation shall be adjudged a good 
settlement. These were all important extensions of 
the settlement law, or gather of the conditions oq^ 
which settlement is based But the serving an oificiH 
hiring for a year, binding and habitation as an appreo- 
tice, are all matters liable to question, and to beoeo)« 
subjects of litigation, as in fact we know them Urgdy 
to have been. 

Some embarrassment had apparently been cMxl 
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>y parish officers refusiDg to receive persons removed 
)y order of justices under 14 Ohai'les II. cap. 12/ that 
LCt only providing in such case that the officers might 
indicted. By the 9th section of the present Act a 
lore Buramary mode of punishment is established ; 
rad if any churchwarden or overseer shall thereafter 
sfuse to receive any person so removed, they are to 
jrfeit five pounds to the use of the poor of the parish 
rom which the person was removed, " to be levied by 
^distress and sale of the ofiender's goods, under warrant 
)f any justice of the peace of the county, riding, city, 
loT town to which such person was removed." * 

The Act then proceeds (section 11), ** And whereas 
lany inconveniences do daily arise in cities, towns, 
knd parishes, where the inhabitants are very numerous, 
)y reason of the unlimited power of the churchwardens 
id overseers of the poor, who do frequently upon 
ivolous pretences (but chiefly for their own private 
i) give relief to what persons and number they 
link fit, and such persons, being entered into the 
)llection hill, do become after that a great charge to 
le parish, notwithstanding the occasion or pretence of 
leir receiving collection (or relief) oftentimes ceases, ponou 
y which means the rates of the poor are daily be ^u- 
creased, contrary to the true intent of the statute ciMinod 
of Elizabeth " — for remedying of which, and preventing i'^fry*. 
abases in future, it is enacted, ^hat a book or books 



^ Ant«,y. 279. 

' Tile Hod. Roger North, in his Difcoone vritten about tliii time, 

rlien tltc ctFects of the hiw had already become apparent, says : "The poor 

inipriwmed id their tovns, and chained down to their wantit, so that 

ey are deprived of mootis to mend their condition, if their own wits or 

leir frienda should 6iiggt»t ojiy, hy removinj; Xo places niurL- proper for 

leiu either for sort of wurk or of friends tu employ tlu'tn. But If any 

chance to move for an experimfut, they »tv thuu sent bocl:, am) uutscd 

from pillar to post in carte, till they relu'U to thotr old tscltlod uiimiry 

agaiuu No toyrn willingly rccvivca a poor inan, though they want poor 

people to do the ordinary works of huabaudt^*, bucauec they ray his 

family luay hccome a chargu to the pariah." See also an^ p. 8S6. 
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should be kept in every parish, wherein the names of 
all persous who receive coUeution are to be registered, 
with the date whea tbey were first admitted to hare 
relief, and the occasion which brought them under tUt 
'to necessity. And yearly in Easter week, or oftcner if 
necessary, the parishioners are to meet in their sestty, 
at &S? or other usual place, before whom the said book is to 
be produced ; and all persons receiving collectiou are 
to be then called over, and the reasons of their takii^ 
relief examined, and a new list made and entered of 
such persons as shall be thought fit to receive 
tion ; and no other person is to be " allowed to 
or receive collection at the charge of the said paruib, 
but by authority under the hand of one justice of the 
peace residing within such parish ; or if none be the« 
dwelling, in the parts near or next adjoining, or bjTH 
order of the justices in their rpspective quart*?r 
sessions, except in cases of pestilential disease, pla^^c 
or smallpox, for and in respect of such fkmilies otily 
afi axe or shall be therewith infected. 

The 12tli section of the Act records another ins' 
of maladministration. It recites, that " many cb 
wardens and overseers of the poor, and other peiwjOB 
interested to receive collections for the poor, and oth^ 
public moneys relating to the churches and 
whereuuto they beloug, do often misspend the 
moneys, and take the same to their own use, to tk 
great prejudice of such parishes, and the poor and otlier 
■Rrith. inhabitants thereof." It further states, that wh« 
givrrri^'^ actions were brought against such churchwardens oikI 
auiuiMti- overseers to recover the moneys so misapplied, Uk 
tbeparisb. judges sometimes refused to admit the (Hirishionen u 

t witnesses, although they were " the only persons tbit 
could make proof thereof " ; and it is now thewsfow 
enacted, that any parishioners, except such as receive 
alms, pensions, or gifts out of the collections, shall be 
admitted to give evidence in all such cases. 
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We thus see that, at the end of ninety years from 
3 Elizabeth, serioua abuses prevailed, as well in the 
llection as in the application of the poor-rates. The 
urehwarflens and overseers arc here first complained 
f, for misappropriating the funds with which they 
ere intrustiwl. The instances of such niieappropria- 
aon may possibly not have been very numerous or 
ery flagrant ; but in some shape, and to some extent, 
hey would doubtless have occurred, being more or less 
cidental to all parochial government The degree 
d extent would dejrend much upon circumstances, 
and upon the prevailing character of the period. 
.Where corruption is rampant in high places, a low 
lite of momlity may be looked for in tlie rest of the 
mmunity. This was the case in England during the 
igna of the Stuarts ; and it is not therefore improb- 
able, even at that early stage of the Poor Law, that 
le abuses ftl>ove complained of may have largely pre- 
ailed. The legislature sought to devise a remedy by 
terposiug the authority of the parishioners in vestry, 
would, no doubt, prove beneficial by securing 
blicity ; but there would still be party feuds, and 
asional partialities and favouritism ; and so long as 
e poor-rates continued exclusively under parochial 
uagcment, without other control or effective super- 
ision, abuses would be sure more or less to prevail. 

The amount of the poor-rates in England and Wales 
.t this time (1691) has been variously estimated, but poor nto. 
there is no account that can be rt^lied upon. In 1677, 
Andrew Yarranton (as quoted by Sir F. Eden),* in a 
work entitled England's hnpravemeiits by Sea and 
nd, estimates them at upwards of £700,000 ; and 
a table prepared by Mr. Gregory King, ou data said 
to be collected with great labour and expense by Mr. 
hur Moore, " a very knowing person," also (|uotcd 
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* See Sir F. Edut'i Statt of tht Poor, vol. i. pp. lOS ami S3U ; also 
M'Cullocb'e SUdiaical Aaount qftlu British Empirt, vol. i. p. 308. 
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by Sir F. Eden, the poor-rates for England and W«K 
in the latter end of Charles the Second's reign (ay 
between the years 1680 and 1GB5), arc cstiniaUHl u 
£665,362. We may therefore, perhaps, venture to set 
them down us amounting in 1691 to nearly £7OO,O00i 
Mr. Gregory King's table contains an estimate of tlie 
population by Davenant, founded upon the nomber 
of houses on the hearth-tax books, in each 
at Lady-day 1690, which are 1,319,215. Dai 
allows six persons to a house, and makes the 
lation amount to 7,915,290; but this is evidently u 
exaggeration. Mr. Gregory' King takes the same diU 
of the hearth-tax books, and, after making certain 
allowances and correctiuiis, he assumes that in 1696 
there were 1,300,000 inhabited houses in England and 
Wales, and, reckoning 4*17 persons to a house, and 
allowing 77,440 for soldiers, sailors, and vagrants, be 
estimates the entire population in 1696 at five niillious 
and a half, or the same as we took it to be at tli« 
Restoration in 1660.* But if Mr. King had allowal 
4^ persons to a house, as he might probably have been 
warranted in doing, it would have given a quarter of 
a million more. On the whole, it may perhaps be 
assumed that at the Revolution in 1688, the popo- 
latiou of England and Wales was somewhat over 6»t! 
millions and a half, and that the poor-rates amounted 
to rather more tluiii two shillings and sixpence 
head on the population. 

This charge of the poor-rate was deemed op| 
was much complained of at the tune, and 
paniphleta were written, and many schemes propounii«i_ 
and suggestions made, with a view to lessening tfc 
burthen. All these schemes united in recoramyndir 
that employment of some kind, either in workhot 
specially adapted for the purpose, or in some otU 
way, should be found for poor persons who were wi 

> Ante, IK S66. 
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work, and that those who were not willing should 

compelled to labour. In all, it was moreover aa- 

ed, that 8uch employment would be remunerative ; 

d there seems to have been no apprehension of its 

terfering in any way with the independent lalwurer, 

that it would derange the natural operation of 

pply and demand in the labour market. 

But not only was the poor-rate felt to be oppressive, 
it was, at the same time, seen to l>e rapidly in- 
easing, which gave rise to serious alarms for the 
ture. Thus, in a pamphlet entitled "Bread for the 
oor," printed at Exeter in 1698, quoted by Mr. 
Huggles, and attributed to Mr. Dunning, it is stated 
lliat the charge of maintAining the poor in some 
rishes in Devonshire had, within sixty years, "ad- 
anced from 40s. to £40 a year ; in others twice that 
m, and mostwheres double within twenty years, 
d like to double again in a short time " ; * and the 
r's-rate of the entire county, estimated at i:38,991, 
declared to be £30,000 more than it woa fifty or 
sixty years before. The writer then assumes that the 
poor-rate in Devonshire is in the proportion of 1 to 21 
with the rest of the kingdom, and the entire amount 
in 1650 is, on this data, set down at £188,291, and 
in 1698 at £819,000. This certainly does appear a 
formidable increase in half a century, and if such a 
rate of increase were to continue, it would warrant the 
apprehensions which at that time seem to have been 
t. But in 1650 Elizabeth's law was not yet in 
full operation, although each succeeding year it was 
becoming mure and more so ; and thus the charge 
under it would go on increasing in amount until the 
law was universally acted upon.' The continually 
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P ' Ra^jglcfi'fl Hitlortf of tht I'oor^ pp. 91 and 95. 

'Compare tltc grulunl iImi in amouiitof relief in Scotliuid after the 
pueiug of the Poor Idw Aiuiuiiiaient Act, 18-U>. Sva Hitiory qf SaAeK 
Poor Lour, p. 8G3, etc 
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progressive increase of the poor-rates iD the fint 
century after the passing of 43 Elizabeth, pre- 
sented therefore, if rightly considered, no groauds for 
alarm. Such an increase ought to have been looketl 
for, 08 the natural consequence of establLshing u 
organised system of relief, where none had existed 
before ; and its ratio would necessarily lessen, as tk 
object for which the relief bad been eatablishod vm 
fulfilled- At the same time, however, there is doabt- 
less in Poor Law relief a sti-ong tendency to incpeMC, 
and careful supervision is necessary to keep it wiihia 
its due bounds, without which it might become i 
positive eviL This tendency to increase, and tie 
danger thence arising, must have been perceived in 
1690, and will account for the alarm which then pre- 
vailed on the subject, as well as at certain subfieqneot 
periods. 

The increase of Poor Law relief is not, taken anglTi j 
a proof of increasing poverty in the great mass of UmS 
people, neitlier does it indicate a diminution iu tbe 
general wealth of the country. It may, indeed, be 
viewed as indicating the reverse : for where wealth 
moat abounds, there vnXl relief be most abundaut— 
I8SS. waut ever dogging wealth at the heels. Hume, qnot- 
w«iui. ing from Sir Juaiah Child, says "that in 1688. thtrc 
were on the 'Change more men worth j; 10,000 tluui 
_ there were iu 1650 worth XIOOO ; and that £500 with 

a daughter was, in the latter period, deemed a hugcf 
portion than £2000 in the former; and that beoda 
the great increase of rich clothes, plate, jewels, awl 
household furniture, coaches had au^oueuted a hundred- 
fold."' A Board of Trade was established ; ourcolonBi 
in America were greatly strengthenud and extended; 
English shipping rapidly increased ; new manu6Ktni«» 
in iron, brass, silk, etc., were formed. The art of 
dyeing woollen cloth, and of manufacturing glas and 
' Uuroe's i/u(ory p/ Jingtamlt wL rilL p. 327, Sro edition u( ITBl 
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stal, were iatroduced from Flauders and from 
enice. On all sides, in short, uniuUtakable evi- 
ences of growing wealtli and improvement were at 
is time apparent, coincident with an increasing charge 
r the relief of the poor— which, although not a 
urce of wealth, may he taken as indicative of its 
istence, and as calculated to promote its security, 
y preventing the occurrence or mitigating the pressure 
f extreme want in individual cases. 

The war with France,* declared in 1600, on its 
msing the cause of James II., no doubt caused a 
in of men, as well as a drain of money ; but 
although exhaustive in these respects at the time, 
cither this war nor the war of the following reign, 
ere prol>ahly in the end material checks to popu- 
tion, or to the increase of wealth ; for by defeating 
the ambitious designs of Louis the Fourteenth, England 
acquired greater influence throughout Europe, and 
the people were stimulated to greater activity and 
enterprise in evciy department of industry and social 
provement. 
We learn from contemporary writers that robberies 
n the highway were now of frequent occurrence, and 
4 William and Mary, cap. 8, was passed expressly " for 
incouraging the apprehending of highwaymen." The 
ighways and roads are declared to be of late more 
infested with thieves and robljers than formerly, for 
want of due and sufficient means being used for the 
discovery and apprehension of the offenders; "whereby 
BO many murders and robberies have been committed, 
that it is Ijccomc dangerous in many parts for travellera 
to pass on their lawful occasions." For remedy of tliis 
of things, it is enacted, that a gratuity of £40 
be given for the apprehension and conviction of 
ery such offender, and in case any pci'son shouhl be 
,cd in endeavouring to apprehend a robber, his heiis 
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or executors are to be entitled to the reward ; and 
further inducement " to take, appreheud, proseciit«»' 
and convict such robber," his horse, arms, money, ud 
other goods taken with him, are given to the person 
who apprehends him ; and it is further enacted, thai 
any robber, bciiig at large, who shall discover a/i 
convict two other robbers, is to be entitled to a pftrdon 
for his former offences. The evil must have been great 
to warrant the application of such remedies, which 
lowered the dignity and moral purity of justice, by 
thus bringing it into a kind of copartnery with 
crime. 

The 4 William and Mary, cap. 10, after redting 
that, by 14 Charles 11.^ foreign buttons made of thwid j 
^^' ^ ■ or silk are prohibited to be imported or sold in EngUnJ^H 
tl« impmt. goes on to state, that, because buttons made of hair are 
not expressly mentioned in the said Act, many persons, 
taking advantage of the said omission, '*do daily imj 
such great quantities of hair buttons, that the buttoi 
trade of England is very much decayed, and manj 
thousands of poor people that were formerly kept at 
work in the said trade are likely to perish for want of 
employment." The importation of hair buttons is nov 
therefore distinctly prohibited. We gather from this, 
that a change iu fashion had taken place, buttons of 
thread and silk l>eing superseded by those made of hair. 
These were also after a time supplanted by metil 
buttons, which in their turn again gave place to those 
made of silk. Tliis last change caused much greater 
derangement than the preceding, the machinery used 
in makiug metal buttons being unsuited to any oth«r 
material, and the skilled worker in metals licing 
thereby unfittetl for the manipulation of softer 
substances. These changes must always occasion 
inconvenience, as well as a certain amount of privatioD 
and suffering to the people employed ; but induat 

» Antt, p. a7a 
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and intelligence will apeedily adjust the one, and find 
a remedy for the other. 

In furtherance of what was done in the late reigns,* isw. 
another Act was now passed (5 & 6 William and Mary, nud M«ry,* 
cap. 24) "For building good and defensible Ships." ™p'^' 
It enacts, that all pcwons who shall, within ten years m^ fe?*" 
after the ist of May 1694, build or cause to be built J^di»- 
any ships or vessels of not less than 450 tons burthen, «'^*'>*p«- 
having three decks, reckoning the orlop for one, and 
six feet between each deck, with a foreca-stle, cjuarter- 
deck, and round-house, and not less than ten porta of a 
side, mounted with two-and- thirty pieces of ordnance, 
eighteen on the lower decks of thirty hundredweight 
each at least, and those on the upper deck of two-and- 
twenty hundredweight each at least, with other 
.mmunition proportionably, shall, for the first three 
oyages of every such ship, receive to their own use 
and benefit one-tenth of the customs duties that would 
be payable upon the goods exported and imported on 
the said ships. But it is also provided, that if, after 
the said first three voyages, any of such ships shall be 
altered, whereby they shall be made less defensible, 
then every ship so altered, with the guns, tackle, 
munition, and apparel thereof, shall be forfeited, 
one-half to the crown, the other half to the informer. 
The object of this Act is to encourage the building a 
larger description of vessels, with a heavier armament, 
than what is specifiedin the Act of Charles the Second ;' 
and it probably led to the building of many "good and 
defensible ships"; but vessels built and equipped as 
this Act requires, are adapted for long voyages and 
distant traffic, and for encountering the casualties of 
war, rather than for the purposes of general commerce. 
Public attention had been of late much directed to 
;hc state of our shipping, in consequence of the gener- 
ally unsatisfactory results of our naval operations ; for 

1 Ants, pp. 298 and 312. ' AnU, p. 298. 
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although the fleets of England and HoUand wer* r 
this time acting in concert, they were unable to '...■ 
anything of importance against the naval power of 
France, with the exception of the battle of La Hogoe 
in 1691, when the French, being outnumbered in the 
proportion of three to two by the combined fleet undtt 
Admiral Russetl, were defeated with considerable Iqgb of 
ships and men, but without loss of honour, whicii indeed 
was nither thought t« he on the aide of the victors. 

The 6 & 7 William and Mary, cap. 2, recites, **tliat 
by the ancient laws and statutes frequent parliaments 
ought to be held, and that frequent new partiameDti 
tend very much to the happy union and good agree* 
ment of the king and people " ; and it enacts thftt « 
new parliament shall be called every third year, 
whence it has usually been called the Triennial Act 
This important statute received the royal absent on 
the 22nd of December 1694 ; and six days aftenwdf^ 
Queen Mary died of virulent smallpox, to the infiniU 
griefof her husband, and deeply lamented by the oatioo. 

On tlie death of the queen, a great accession of 
care and anxiety fell upon the king, whom many 
persons, forgetful of the benefits he had conferred on 
the nation, decried as being, after the death of hi 
wife, no longer entitled to wear the crown, lie a 
almost alone, a beacon amid the gloom, surrounded 
treachery and corruption. Most of the public men 
the day kept up a secret intercourse with the e 
family, and revealed the king's plans and deaigoa to 
the enemy. Fraud and dishonesty prevailed to ao 
extent which it required all William's vigilance, patience, 
and judgment to counteract, and which only hia high 
principle and indomitable courage enabled him to 
contrf)l The nation, however, was not insensible to 
his merits, and the parliament responded to his demand 
of supplies, for enabling him to oppose French aggre»- 
sion and maintain the liberties of Europe, of which he 
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as now as cmphatiraUy the defender as he had been 
of the liberties of England at the period of the 
ivolation. 
A new parliament was assembled in 1695, shortly 
'ter William's return from a succcsafiil campaign in 
andera; aud this, his first parliament since he 
ed alone, immediately passed " An Act for 
medying the ill state of the Coin of the Kingdom." 
his, at all times a measure attended with much cost 
d difliculty, was now more especially difficult on 
account of the war, which brought a heavy expenditure 
upon the country, and interrupted the ordinary opera- 
ions of trade. The Act (7 & 8 William III. cap. 1) i«p6. 

its WtIL 

egins by i-eciting, that "a great part of tlie silver in. c«p.i. 
in of the realm appears to be exceedingly diminished For anew 
\j persons who have practised the wicked and ™^** 
micious crime of clipping, until at length the 
course of the moneys within this kingdom is become 
difficult and very much perplexed, to the unspeakable 
ong and prejudice of his Majesty and his good 
ubjects in their affairs, as well public a-s particular ; 
d no sufficient remotly can be applied to the manifold 
iviis arising therefrom, without recoining the clipped 
iecea." It was then determined to proceed with all 
ble expedition to a new coinage, strictly adhering 
the established standard ; and parliament provided 
£1,200,000 by a duty on windows, to cover whatever 
[ess might ensue. Mints were accordingly erected in 
Tork, Brist-ol, Exeter, aud Chester, for the purposes of 
the recoinagc, which perfectly succeeded ; and in less 
than a twelvemonth the currency of England, which 
had been the worst in Europe, is said to have become 
[the best.^ 

1 [C was foon*] that a hundred pounds in eilver, which ahonld llBT* 
weighed kbout 400 i>utic«fl, ditl actually weigh »l Bristol SWtranoe^ at 
Camhrtflge S03, at Exeter 180, and at Oxford 116 uuaces. Tt wiLs a 
mere clmnce whether what was called a shilling, was really lOd., or 6d., 
a groat. — Macaulay's Uidvry of England, tdI. it. p. 0S4. 
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The 7 & 8 William III. cap. 21, entitled " An 
for the Increase and Kncourogcmcnt of Scam 
possesses peculiar interest, as by it that great nati< 
institution, Grreemmch Hospital, was established. 
The Act recites, that " the seamen of this kingdom 
have, for a long time, distinguished thcmselva 
throughout the world by their industry and skilfnlnea! 
in their employment, and by their courage and con- 
stancy manifested in engagemeuta for the defence awl 
honour of their native country." And for tbar 
encouragement, and to induce greater nmnben to 
betake themselves to the sea, it is declared fit and 
reasonable that some provision should be made for 
those who, by age, wounds, or other accidents, become 
disabled, and also for the widows and children of such 
as shall be killed or drowned in the sea-service. Tht 
king and the late queen, it is stated, had by their 
letters-patent, granted the palace and grounds at 
Greenwich, as an hospital for such purpose ; and com- 
missioners with suitable powers wore now appoin 
and a sum payable annually out of the treasurv 
assigned, together with a pajrment of 6d. per month 
out of the wages of every seamen, both in the mtx- 
chant serWce and in the navy, " for the better suppo 
carrying on, perfecting, and maintaining the 
hospital." It is then enacted that all mariners, 6sbcf*' 
men, lightermen, and seafaring persons geuerally, 
above eighteen and under fifty years of age, may 
register themselves for service in the royal navy ; and 
every man so registered is to be allowed, whether id 
actual service or not, a bounty of forty shilltn 
annually over and above such other pay as he 
be entitled to in hia Majesty's service. And ev 
registered seafaring man, being disabled, and prodo 
a certificate thereof from the captain, master, su 
and purser of his ship, is to be admitted into the said 
hospital, and there provided, during his life, with oon 
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mient lod^ng, meat, drink, clothing, and other 

jcessaries. The widows and the children of awimen 

rho are killed or drowned in the sea-service, and who 

lall not be able to maintain themselves, ai'e also to be 

leived into the said hospital, where the children arc 

be educated, and kept until they are fit to be put 

it, or able to maintain themselves. " All which shall 

done 80 far as the said hospittd shall be capable to 

icivc such disabled seamen, and such widows and 

Idren, and as the revenues thereof shall extend for 

»c purposes aforesaid." 

By the people, and especially by the seafaring 
)rtion of them, the establishment of Greenwich 
[ospital was regarded as a great boon. It showed 
lem that they were cared for. It excited their grati- 
ide. It kindled emulation and a love of country, and 
became a link between them and the government, 
id has so continued to the present day. The system 
registry was not of long duration, but Greenunch 
lospUal continues to fulfil the important ends for 
rhich it was instituted, and still stanfls in more than 
istine dignity, with iU river flowing in front, its 
rooded heights rising behind, and the Royal Observa- 
>ty cutting the sky in the background. These are 
objects of interest and beauty, watched for, admired, 
and pondered over by the crews of every vessel 
arriving or departing from the port of London, and of 
fcfvery craft passing or repassing on the Thames, 
^toreignera view the structure with admiration, natives 
^rith pride. The sged seamen point to it as a haven 
of rest, and with the young it is an incentive to a 
sailor's adventurous life. To the wise benevolence and 
patriotism of William and Mary the country is indebted 
for this institution, which was planned and executed 
amid the turmoil of war, and at a period of great diffi- 
culty and anxiety, both foreign and domestic. A nobler 
monument could iiot have been raised to their memory. 

TOt, I,— ss 
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1M6-96. By 7 & 8 William IIL cap. 39, it is decUriKl. 

7 i 8 Will X ■ ■ 

iii.«»p.8y! thatj "great uuins of money and bullion are yeitiy 
porencour- cxportcd out of thls kingdom for the purcbftsc of bcmp, 
mvrtbo'r flax, and lincn^ wMch might in great measuro be 
jjS"*"^ prevented hy being supplied from Ireland, if such 
proper encouragement were given as might iuvait 
foreign Protestants into that kingdom to settle"; and 
it is then enacted, that any native of England or 
Ireland may import into England directly from IreUnd 
any sorts of hemp or tlax, and all the prodactioio 
thereof, " free from all manner of customs dntiea wbt- 
soever." And it is also enacted, as a further encot 
ment, that English-made sailcloth may be ex] 
free from duty, whether in the bolt or in sails 
made. The inducement here held out to "foreign 
Protestants" to settle in Ireland, with a view to 
increasing the growth and manufacture of flax aud 
hemp, is evidently intended for Englishmen, to wb* 
with the Irish themselves, the privilege of import!] 
the products ijito England free from duty is 
given. This Act is framed on the true comm« 
principle of atTording encouragement by redoi 
the charges ; and, like 3 William and Alary, cap. 
it rightly estimates the importance of growing tod 
manufacturing hemp and tiax ourselves, instead of 
obtaining it from abroad in exchange for " great sonu 
of money and bullion " ; but it goes beyond the 
previous Act, by extending to Ireland the eucoange- 
ment given in fortlierance of these objects. 

In 1693 the scheme of a national bank, similar to 
those of Genoa ami Amsterdam, was much discuflBMl, 
and a subscription was raised for carrying it into eSaHL 
The government viewed the plan with bvonr* as » 
means of supporting public credit, and giving iccrewed 
facilities to trade. In the following year the govi 
and company of the bank were incorporated by 

1 Antt, p. 3SS. 
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having a capital of £1,200,000, which wag lent to 
goverumeut, and oii tlio security of which the bank 
was empowered to issue its notes.* In 1G96 the bank i«8«-&7. 

* _ . , , 8 k 9 Will 

became involved in difficulties, and its notes were at u ni.csp.ao! f 
considerable discount ; but by 8 & 9 William III. cAp. 'n.eii»ak ™ 
20, a new subscription was authorised, and certain *"^ 
additional powers were given to the corporation ; 
among others, that, during the continuance of the Bank 
of England, " no other bank shall be erected, estab- 
lished, permitted, suffered, countenanced, or allowed by 
Act of Parliament within this Kingdom." Thence- 
forward the bank continued to increase in usefulness 
and importance, with the increasing wealth and im- 
portance of the country.' 

In 1693 likewise, another great incorporation, thati«98- 
of the East India Company, received a renewal of its lodia 
charter for twenty-one years, on the condition of its ^*"'' 
annually exporting British produce and manufactures 
to the amount of £100,000 at least; and its capital 
«tock was increased &om £750,000 to £1,500,000. 
The company was originally incorporated by BHizabeth 
in IGOO, its capital then luuountiag to no more than 
£30,000 ; but it had gone on increasing, first as a 
purely trading association, and then by the acquisition 
of territory and combining sovereignty with commerce, 
until, through the force of circumstances, it rose to be 
a substantive power in the East, and at home an im- 
portant clement of national aggrandisement. The people 
of England had a deep mterest in each of these great 
incorporations, which, by facilitating the influx and 
diffusion of wealth, and the increase of manufacturing 
industry, were in an eminent degree calculated to promote 
the general welfare, and stimulate social improvement. 

^ The B«nk of Scotliind vra» established in 1695. See /Vufory q^ 
Seoteh Poor Un, p. M. 

> On the 12th of .liuiiiary 1G93, » Bill wu paaaed for raUiug a million 
bj way of loan for the pnblic service. Thifl wu the flrvt loan, aud may 
: be n^uded m the oommencemont of the ("uxiding Syateni. 
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Tlie settlement law was still working 
torily, uotwithstanding the various ameudmcnta 
had been applied to it within the last thirty yeara ; aod 
another amendment was now attempted by 8 & 
William III. cap. 30, entitled "An Act for supplyii 
some Defects in the Laws for the Relief of the Poor." 
The Act commences with this important recital:— 
" Forasmuch as many poor persons, chargeable to tlM 
parish or place where they live, merely for want of 
work, would, in any other place where sufficient 
employment is to be had, maintain tliemdelves ai^ 
families without being burthcnsome to any parish; 
but not being able to give such security as will or ma^ 
be required upon their coming to settle themselves in 
any other place, and the certificates that have beeo 
usually given in such cases having been oftentimes 
construed into a notice in handwriting, they are for 
the most part confined to live in their own parishes or 
places, and not permitted to inhabit elsewhere, thougb » 
their labour is wanted in many other places where thsl 
increase of manufactures will employ more hands.' 
Nothing can be clearer than this statement hero given, m 
of the hardships inflicted by the law of aettlemenlB 
upon the labouring classea, and for which a remedy is 
sought to be provided in the present statute, by enwt- 
ing that poor pei-sons, coming to reside in any pariah, 
shall bring with them and deliver to the parish offices 
a certificate, under the hands and seals of the church- 
wardens and overseers of the pariah to which tb<y 
belong, owning and acknowledging the persona therein 
mentioned to be legally settled in that iwrish ; ami 
such certificate, being allowed and subscribed by two 
justices of the peace, will render it imperative upon that 
parish to receive and provide for the pci^ons nmm< 
therein, whenever they shall become chargeable, or 
forced to ask relief in the parish to which they had 
come ; and then, and not before, such persons waj 
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removed to the parish which granted them the 

icate. 
And in order " that the money raised only for the 
[relief of surfi as are as well impotent as poor, may not 
he misapplied and consumed by tlie idle, stui-dy, and 
iorderly beggars," it is further enacted, that every p«tsoi» 
m receiving relief of any parish shall, together Sen!? 
with his wife and children, openly wear upon the I3Je? 
! shoulder of his right .sleeve a bntlge or mark with a 
large Roman P, and the first letter of the name of the 
parish whereof such poor person is an inhabitant, cut 
tthereon either in red or blue cloth. And if any such 
)r person shall refuse or neglect to wear such badge, 
»y justice of the peace may, upon complaint, punish 
tsuch offender, by ordering the relief or usual allowance 
[on the collection to be reduced, suspended, or nltogether 
withdrawn, or else by committing such offender to the 
^house of correction, there to l>e whipped and kept to 
Hj)ard labour not exceeding twenty-one days. And if 
Hany churchwarden or overseer shall relieve any such 
~ poor person not wearing a badge or mark as aforesaid, 
and be thereof convicted, he. is in every such case to 
forfeit the sum of twenty shillings, one half to the 
informer, the other half to the poor of the parish. 

It appears that the expenses arising out of the 
settlement law, already began to attract attention. In 
the 3rd section of the present Act it is directed, " for 
the more effectual preventing of vexatious removals vcxtUoui 
and frivolous appeals," that the justices in their general S"*^ 
or quarter-sessions, upon any appeal before them con-*^***^ 
ceming the settlement of any poor person, or upon 
proof before them made that notice of any such appeal 
had been given, may award and order the party in 
whose Ijehalf the appeal shall be <Ietermined, or to 
whom such notice was given, such costs and charges 
as the said justices shall think just and reasonable, 
Hlo bo paid by the churchwardens and overseers, or 
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aaj other penon against wliom snch appeal shall bo 
detennineiL 

The 4th seedon of the Act recites, that some donbU 
bad arisen touching the aettlemeot of unmArricd persons 
hized for a year, and it therefore enacts, " That no pe^ 
son so hired shall be adjudged to have a good settlement 
in anj- parish or township, nnleaa sach person shall coo* 
tinne and abide in the same eervice during tlie space U 
one whole year." Settlement by hiring and service w» 
therefore already giving rise to donbts, and threatening 
to lead to litigation, a threat which was afterwarda 
abundantly fulfilled. Donhts, it is also said, had 
arisen, whether the persons to whom poor children bad 
been assigned as apprentices under 43rd Elizabeth, wer^n 
compellable to receive them, owing to which donht^H 
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" the law had failed of its duo cxccntion " ; and the 5ih 
section therefore enacts, that such persons are bound to 
execute the indenture, and receive the said poor chili 
and make due provision for them, under a penalty 
£10, to be applied to the use of the poor of the parish.' 

All the provisions of this Act (8 & 9 William lit. 
cap. 30) are important, and manifest incre 
familiarity with the details of Poor Law admiuistraU 
now everywhere in activity, and giving rise, it m 
be confessed, to some of the abuses usually attendant 
upon uncontrolled local management As defects in 
the law became apparent, and as these abuses beeane 
known, the legislature endeavoured from time to time 
to amend the one, and prevent the other ; and there is 
sufficient evidence that the working of the law, and the 
law itself, much occupied the attention of thinkifl, 
people of every class at that time. 

The 8 & 9 William III. cap. 36, deserves at ten 

tiu.csp!^s^ on account of ita preamble, which dcclarc-s that " 
A^^nrt are great quantities of ulamodes and lustrings consuro 
iS^gf"* by his Majesty's subjects, which till of Ute years were 
lurtnngH. imported from foreign parts, and thereby the treasure 
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this nation much exhausted ; but that the Baxnc arc 
manufactured iu Kugland by the Royal Lustring 
)mpany, to as great perfection aa in any other 
mntry, whereby many thousands (of the poor) may 
employed." Penalties are then enaetf^d against 
lugglers of foreign lustringa, which are subjected to 
high duty, and some altogether prohibited. This 
let is expressly framed for the purpose of raising up a 
'native to supersede a foreign manufocturer. Instead 
^of buying iu the best and cheapest market, the franiers 
)f the Act are for a time content with a dearer, and 
)8flibly an inferior artitlc, in the hope that this 
>rbearancc will enable them to obtain supplies from 
itive producers, aa good aud as cheap as can be pro- 
aured in any foreign market ; and if the effort be 
judiciously made, if practice alone be wanting to bring 

I the native to a level with the foreign production in 
price and quality, the wisdom of so doing can liardly 
toe disputed. But it must be remembered that all such 
protection is costly as well as enervating, and its dura- 
tion ought therefore to bo limited to the secure 
establishment of the new manufacture. If continued 
longer, it will not only inflict a needless loss upon the 
community, but will also be a cause of weakness to the 
■pew undertaking ; as the shelter placed at first round 
^ft young plant will cAUse it to become tender and un- 
I healthy, unless, after it has struck root and acquired 
■strength, the shelter be removed. Without early 
shelter, the young plant might have drooped and died, 
and unless at first protected, the new manufacture 

P might never have risen into life. Iu both cases protec- 
tion may for a time be usefid ; but it must not be 
carried further, nor continued longer, than is necessary 
for the enrooting of the one, or the introduction and 
fair development of the other. These points attained, 
each should be left free and open to grow^ harden and 
expand by its own natural energies. 
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The wax against France had contintied neartj 
jean, and now. the object for which it was 
tikcn having been aocompUshcd, bj redaoing iht 
power of France within limita not incompatible 
the fiberties of Earope, William determined to brin 
to a cloec ; and the peace of Ryswick waa signed, 
i^idl^ the great joy of the people, who had suffered modi 
^gft, \m(. through the heavy pressure of taxation and the losm 
and interruptions of trade. An Act was alao paand 
(10 William III. cap. 17) " to enable such officen tod 
S Boldien as have been in his 3Aajesty's service duriii^ 
the war to exercise trades," etc This statute is &amnl 
JJ^on the model of 12 Charles 11. cap. IG,* and the dit- , 
*^ banded soldiers were thus enabled at once to minglo ' 
with, and become merged in the prodactivo classes, u 
was the ease with the soldiers of the Commonwailtii 
after the Restoration. i 

The Act of the last seesion, " for supplying soDae ' 
iiL^STi. Defects in the Laws for the Relief of the Poor "(849 
William ITI. cap. 30),* had been found defective, anH 9 
William IIL cap. 11, was passed to amend it After 
reciting the provisions of that Act with respect to 
certificates of settlement, it is stated that doubts have 
arisen as to the Acts by which any person coming to 
reside in a parish by virtue of such certificate, iitf^ri 
procure a legal settlement therein, and whether au(^^ 
certificate did not amount to a notice in writing 
order to gain a settlement. For removal of 
doubts, it is now enacted, "That no peraon or 
persons whatsoever, who shall come into any paziik 
by any such certificate, shall be adjudged by 
Act whatsoever to have procured a legal settle 
in such parish, unless he or they shall really 
&on4 Jide take a lease of a tenement of the ywrlj 
value of ten pounds, or shall execute some annuil 
office in such parish, being legally placed in floeh 
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office." ^ This enactment calls for no remark, beyond an 
expression of surprise that the certificate in question 
could Imve been so construed as to be regarded an equi- 
valent for the notice required to be given for a totally 
different purpose by 3 William and Mary, cap. 11.* 

The 10 William 111. ca]j. 3, recites that *' The price 
of com is become very great, and in some parts exces- 
sive, and in several parts of Europe is scarcer and 
dearer than in England ; on which account it is likely 
persons will for their private advantage export great 
quantities to foreign part"?, whereby the price here will 
be further enhanced, if a timely remedy be not pro- 
vided. The exixtrtation of corn, etc., is then prohibited 
for one year, under penalty of forfeiture, and the im- 
prisonment of the master, mariners, and others acting 
B therein. At the same time, 10 William III. cap. 4, 
was passed, prohibiting distillation from com, and the 
exportation of beer and ale. This was one of the series 
of unfavourable years, commencing in 1C93, and ending 
in 1699, in which, owing to cold springs and wet un- 
genial summers, the harvests proved deficient through- 
out Europe, everywhere causing great distress and 
privation. Tlie price of wheat in 1698, according to 
the Eton tables, was GOs. 9d. the quarter, Winehester 
measure, and the average of the entire seven years was 
578. For the seven preceding years, accorrling to the 
same tables, the average price was 31a. 9d., and for the 
following seven years it was SOs. 5d., in both cases not 
mnch above one-half. During these "seven barren 
years" we are told that the distress was so great in 
Scotland, that several extensive parishes were nearly 
depopulated, and that farms remained unoccupied for 
several years afterwards.* This long- con tinned scarcity 

' Twenty years afterwardii, by 12 Anne, rap. 13, it in enacte<l that an 
ftpprattice or hired aervAnt to a certificated peraon, shall not thenihy gain 
a BOttlffluent in tlie pariati where sQch hiring or nppn^ticeship takes pUoe. 

« Antu, p. .Taa. 

> See Tooke'fl Hirlory of Pritea, vol. i. p. 30. 
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most have caused a material addition to the poor-iat«e» 
the amount of which, and their continual increase, 
loudly complained of; and various schemes 
devised by Mr. Locke and other ingenious ]jtT8on8 to 
remedy the evil ; all which schemes were however laaed 
upon the assumption that remunerative employment 
could he found for every one, and that such employ- 
ment should be provided at the risk and charge of Uie 
public* 
1898. Two Acts deserving notice (10 William III. caps. 25 

MI. la!^ and 26) were passed this year, for making and keeping 
navigable the rivers Aire and Calder, and the river 

uTig&tion. Trent, both of which measures, the preambles aaa^j 

will greatly promote trade and commerce. These Actlj 

may be regarded as the commencement of a series 
elforts for the creation of inland water-communicatioiii^ 
which were steadily continued until the country WM 
supplied with the means of transit necessary for 
developing its resources, and which at the same time 
added immensely to its powers of production, and 
the field of profitable employment. The network oi 
canals, and rivers made navigable, which were succc 
sively formed to meet the wants of the 
districts, constitute the completest system of internal 
navigation which any country, excepting Holland, evetj 
possessed ; and the example of tlie Dutch in thii 
respect, there is every reason bo believe, greatly aid* 
if it did not give rise to, these useful undertakings ii 
England. 

1M8-99. The 11 William III. c^p. 18, is entitled ** An A( 

ni.f.'i..!8l for the more eflcctual Punishment of Vagrants, 

sending them whither by law they ought to be seob^ 
It commences by declaring that '* many parts of thii 

^ The distTeasand cotiMqaent mendicancy occiuianed bv the funiM 
in Scotland ted to important extensions of Poor Iaw tuh-- 
powers, in part, apparently, fonnded on the Rngliftli Act, \ . 
wp. la See IliMory </ SeotcK Poor Lav>, pp. T&-8&. 
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igdom arc extremely oppressed by the usual method 

conveying vagabonds or beggars irom parish to 

>arish in a dilatory manner, whereby such vagabonds 

beggars, in hopes of relief from every parish through 

rhich they are condufled^ are encouraged to upend 

leir Uvea in wandering from one part of the kingdom 

another ; and to delude charitable and well-disposed 

)ns, frequently forge counterfeit passes, testimonials, 

characters, whereby the charitable intentions of such 

srsons are often abused." For remedy whereof it is 

macted, that all vagabonds, beggars, or other persona 

whatsoever, who shall apply or be brought to any 

constable, liead-borough, tithingman, or other officer, 

^with any pass, testimonial, letter of request, or other 

Hunting, pretending thereby to be relieved or conveyed, 

HBhali be taken before the nearest justice for examina- 

^tion ; and if found such as ought by law to be punished, 

the justice is to send thera to the house of correction ; 

or if otherwise, then to order them to be immediately 

conveyed to the town in the next county through which 

they would have to pass ; and the constable or other 

officer is forthwith to convey them to the house of 

correction, or to such town accordingly. The- justice is 

further required to give a certificate of the number of 

such persons so ordered to be punished or conveyed, 

as also the manner. how, and wliclhoi" by sart, horse, or 

foot, and what number of persons such constable or 

officer had occasion to employ to bring such persons 

before him, or to convey them as aforesaid. 

^ In this Act an endeavour is made to provide for a 

■contingency sure to arise under the law of settlement. 

By " sending them whither by law they ought to be 

sent," of course is meant the place where they are 

lawfully settled ; and doing this was, it appears, 

attended in many places with a charge " extremely 

oppressive," as well aa with delay and other evils, 

among which must be included the difficulty of asccr- 
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taining the place of legal settlement, and the iU-feetiog^ 
litigation, and expense thence often arising. The 
practice of referring every case of difficulty in Poor 
Law administration to the justices, has, we see, alreadj 
begun ; and as most of tbesc difficulties are more 
less connected with settlement, the passing of that 
must have greatly added to the labours of the 1 
mat][istracy, and frequently placed them in a positioD 
of.great difficulty, by requiring them to decide in cases 
whore the grounds for decision were at least do obtfal 
and obscure. 

The last statute of William's reign requiring no 
wfiL m. — and this less from its immcfliate connection with 
"''■^ present subject, than on account of its general impon- 
ance — is 12 & 13 William III. cap. 2, usually called 
the " Act of Settlement." After reciting that, " it had 
pleased Almighty God to take away our Sovereign 
Lady Queen Mary, and also the most hopeful Prince 
William, Duke of Gloucester, to the unspeakable grief 
and sorrow of the king and his good subjects ; and his 
Majesty having particularly recommended a further 
provision to be made for the succession to the Cro 
in the Protestant line, for the happiness of the nati< 
and the security of our religion," it enacts, that 
Princess Sophia of Hanover, granddaughter of James 
First, and her issue, being Protestants, shall succeed trf 
the Crown and regal government of these kingdoma» , 
after the king and the Princess Anne of Denmark, anfl| 
in default of their leaving issue. " And thereunto the" 
Lortis Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in parlia- 
ment aiweniWed, in the name of all the people of this 
realm, themselves, their heirs, and postcritiea, do faith- 
fully promise to stand to, maintAtn, and defend to the 
utmost of their powers, with their lives and estates, 
against all persons whataoever thot shall attempt 
thing to the contrary." 

A new call for the king's exertions now 
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consequence of the King of Spain having, on his death- 
bed, bequeathed the whole of Iiis vast possessiona to the 
grandson of Louis the Fourteenth. The concentration i-ToiMtiTe 
of the French and Spanish monarchies in tlie hands, or l^^^t^r* 
under the influence, of so ambitious a monarch i\s the '^"'^ 
King of France, excited the most lively apprehensions. 
Tlie parliament and the people joined heartily in 
supporting the measures which the king deemed to be 
necessary for avertiug the consequences threatened by 
such a concentration. The old alliance against French 
aggression was renewed, the forces by land and sea 
were increased, and war against France was almost 
unanimously advocated, i)artly witli a view to curtail a 
power become dangerous to the other nations of 
Europe, and partly also on account of the young Pre- 
tender's having been acknowledged by Louis as King 
of England' — an insult which aroused the deepest 
jescntment in the entire English people. 
^ William's health hail for some time appeared to be 
failing, but his mind was &csh and vigorous, and he 
continued to fulfil all the duties of his high stiition 
with exemplary punctuality. On the 21st of February 
1702, however, his horse fell with him whilst riding to 
Hfiampton Court, and fractured his collar-bone. The 
Hiracture was set, and he returned to Kensington the 
^kame evening. But he continued feeble afterwards, 
and on the 3rd of March was seized with fever and 
ague, which on the 8th brought his life to a close, in 1702. 
the 52nd year of his age, after reigning a little Uieiu 
more than thirteen years. William's character is best 
shown by his actions. Perhaps no sovereign was ever 
beset with greater difficulties, and none ever more 

Poroughly succeetled in ovei-coiuiug them. To him 
c nation is indebted for the practical working out and 
lal settlement of our free constitution, which he left 
< His fatlier, late JamM the Second, died at St. Germaiiu 00 the 
16th of B«pt«mber 1701. 
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at this period, beyond the iDcrease naturally arising 
from the continually augmenting population of the 
country, and from more fully carrying into effect 
the generul provisions of the law, may therefore, I 
think, be attributed to the working of the Law of 
Settlement. 

That great alarm was felt during the latter part of 
William's reign, on account of the continually increas- 
ing amount of the poor-rates, is certain. The king 
more than once adverted to it in addressing parliament. 
In 1698 he said : '* I think it would Ije happy if some 
effectual expedient could be found for employing the 
poor, which might tend to the increase of our manu- 
factures, as well as remove a heavy burthen from the 
people." And in the following year he said: "The 
increase of the poor is become a burthen to the 
kingdom, and their loose and idle life does in some 
measure contribute to that depravation of manners 
which is complained of, I fear, with much reason. 
Whether the ground of this evil be from defects in the 
laws, or in tlie execution of them, deserves your con- 
sideration. As it is an indispensable duty that the 
poor who are not able to help themselves should be 
maintained, so I cannot but think it extremely 
desirable that such as are able and willing should not 
want employment, and such as are obstinate and 
unwilling should be compelled to labour." In his 
speech the next year he again adverted to the subject, 
and said: "The regulation and improvement of our 
trade is so public a concern, that 1 hope it will ever 
have your serious thoughts ; and if you can find 
proper means of setting the poor at work, you will 
ease yourselves of a very great burthen, and at the 
same time add so many useful hands to be employed 
in our manufactures and other public occasions." ^ 

* ThflM puBi^ are quoted from Sir Frederic Eden's State of the Poor, 
VoL t. p. S47. He gires them as extracts from Chandler's DdnOu. 
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In addittno to aU matterw apperuiuiug U> 
tiade, tlie Caa^aaooea were instnicted " to ooooder 
of proper arAndt for setting on work and employing 
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I ■^*'*— *^j ^ m ^bt foDowmg year, the Commissii 
ftMKwUd a Bi yiiU diawn up by Mr. Locke, in 
it it itated dnct ** tte multiplying of the poor, and 

«f the tax iior thsr nauntwiancB, is so genenl 
I and eomplaint that it cannot be doubted 
of; Bor Imb it been only since the last war thai the 
cvfl hn case apon as ; it has been a growing burthtn 
oa the kJagdsB these many years^ and the two list 

ofit as well OB the present'* Mr. 
i)he evil to proceed neither from scarcity 
of wfkiaBS Mr want of employment, but that it is 
by tht niiistinn of discipline and the tot' 
He is of opinion that above one- 
i Bce ivii^ parish relief are able to earn 
Imftnod ; and, as the greater part of them 
i^oOy unable nor unwilling to work, 
want of work being provided for 
■mirilfiiTnfrn in working, do little that 
aeeoont/' be reoommends that woik- 
shall be set up in each parish, and that 
the ^attndi ^md. in these schools, and in setting 
poor people to work, shall be provided 

m each hundred. He appears to think 
thit all who are afala to work should be fumishal with 

at the public charge, and th&t 
ii»tJ»y»i ■! would be remunerative to the com* 
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munity, whose interest it would therefore be to provide 
it Numerous minute regulations, all more or leas 
open to objection, are proposed for carrying out this 
view, which, together with stringent measures for the 
auppreasion of vagrancy, constitute the substance of 
Mr. Locke's recommendations ; as they do, indeed, of 
the various other schemes promulgated about this 
time, of which Sir Frederic Edeu gives a detailed 
account, but it is unnecessary to notice them 
here. 

It was with a like view to the protitablc employment 
of the poor that, in 1697, the several parishes of the 
city of Bristol were, by an Act of Parliament, formed 
into a Union, having a common workhouse, and the isw. 

'.'=,,. . ' . , Bristol 

management bcmg vested tn a corporation appomted workbooM. 
for the purpose. This appears to have been accom- 
plished mainly through the exertions of Mr. John 
Carey, one of whose objects was to effect thereby an 
equalisation of the rates in all the parishes within 
the city limita, — no doubt a legitimate object; but 
Mr. Carey also advocated the workhouse as being "the 
best means of restraining idleness," and in which " the 
poor of both sexes and all ages may be employed in 
beating hemp, drefwing and spinning flax, or in carding 
and spinning wool and cotton. The design being to 
provide jdaces for those who care not to work any- 
where, and to make the parish officers more industrious 
to find them out when they know whither to send 
them, by which rawiua they would be better able to 
maintain the impotent." The establishment of a 
workhouse of this description, under such supervision, 
could hardly fail of materially reducing the poor-rates 
in the united parislies ; and in a publication, some 
years afterwards, Mr. Carey declares '" that it has had 
this good effect, that, there is not a common beggar or 
disorderly vagrant seen in their atreet«, but charity 
is given iu its proper place and manner; and the 

VOL. i.~i3 
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OH the daily trouble they hid 

mi. Ae pariahpft they lived in are dii- 

■n i ii i i»i &tigaes of their Bettlemeats, 

ni o£ vfaas should have mAintoiiw^ 

m dctfTmining what parishes vert tn 

mad saecefis of BriBtol in tbu 

fed u> the paasiBg of Bimilar Acts bt 

fiseter, I^ymouth, Norwich, and 

of the poor-rates at the comrneDce- 

ettCory, we have very imperfect 

Ib a pamphlet cniitled "The 

of &|g^d Explaioed," they were 

m 1C73 so amoont to £70,000 a month, 

L* A pamphlet published at 

ICSa, taJatied '^ Bread for the Poor." aivl 

Iffviag tl« imriiln o£ Richard DuDoing prefixed, esti- 

for the poor throughout the kingdom 

£819^000.* The author of a pamphlet entitled 

*^ A PuiMBt Benedy far the Poor," publushcd in 1700, 

awl aSad in a Mto by Sir F. &]en,' says : " There is. 

year, a ■nlliOD of money collected in thha kingdom 

^ parwhm for the relief of the poor." These an, 

ifc Bisk b* adMifted, not perfectly reliable authorities. 

bat. vbeu covpkd with what has already been adduced. 

tbey will. I think, warrant our assuming, that in 1701 

the pooc^ratee in England and Wales fell little short of 

xsoo.ooa 

With respect to the amount of the p<;puIation, the 
information we possess is nearly as uncertain as it is 
with regard to the poor-rates. We have assumed that, 
at the Revolution in 1688, the population of EuglaoJ 

^llieia workhoOMfl are more [MUticul&rly rffrrrcd to ftod^ m. JM, 
307, and 373. The DuUin workhooM alao was oeUUulied in 1701 Set 
Jlistory ef Iritk foor Lax, pp. 3fi, 38. 

■Sir F. Eden's StaU o/Uu Poor, vol. i. p. 189- 

' iHdcnal H^iMory of England, book ix. p. S44. 

« Sir ¥. Bden't SlaU o/ 1A« Poor, vol. L p. 864. 
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and Wales was soracwhnt over five millions and a half,* 
and we may perhaps be warranted in setting it down 
at five millions and three-quarters in 1701, notwith- 
standing that it has been estimated at considerably 
less.* 

In the social condition of the people at this time, 
there was probably little change beyond the general 
improvement certain to t^ike place, as soon as the 
corrupt and arbitrary government of the Stuarts was 
replaced by one of an opposite character. The insti- 
tutions of the country remained unchanged, but the 
spirit in which they were administered was altogether 
different after the revolution of 1688. 

The seven unproductive years terminated* with 
1699, after which the seasons again became favourable, 
and prices resumed their wonted range. The rate of 
wages may be presumed to have continuetl stationary, 
since they arc not adverted to by any of the numerous 
writers of the periutl, and they may therefore also be 
presumed to have been on the whole satisfactory. Sir 
Matthew Hale in 1683 puts the wages of a day- 
labourer at lOa. a-week, or £26 a-year.* The lion. 
Roger North, about 1688, says Llmt in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex a labourer earned 12d. a day, whilst in 
Oxfordshire it was 8d., in the North 6d., and in Ojrn- 
wall, he had been informed, it was no more than 2d. ; 
but in these last three instances, the labourer probably 
received provisions as well as money. In the same 
year Mr. Gregory King, in a curiously elaborate table, 
inserted entire by Sir F. Eden, gives the wages of 
urtisiius and liandicraftsmen at 2s. 6d. a day, or £38 
a year, and of common labourers and out-servanta at 
iB. a day, or £15 a year. This table is so curious and 

'ylni«, p. 205. 

* Thu pnpulALion of Scotluid was aboQl one miUiua. See Hidory nf 
SeoUk Poor J^K, p- 62. 

* Ante, -p. 34 A. 

* Sir V. K>]en's StaU of the Poor Law, vol. I p. 316 ; ftlw p. SW. 
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of recipientfl to increase the wealth of the kingdom by 
spending less than their incomes, and the five laat 
(including vagrants, etc.) to decres^e it by spending 
more. This is a fanciful division, and of course there 
is no pretension to exactitude in the aTM>ve figures. 
The scheme can be regarded as nothing more than an 
approximation, and possibly a wide one. But there is 
no reason for supposing that Mr. King inserted any- 
thing which ho did not himself helieve to be true, and 
his reaearches and computations are at least entitled to 
respect. Davenant remarks approvingly, that he had 
examined this table, and tried it with some little 
operations of his own on the same subject, and com- 
pared it with tlie schemes of other political arithmet- 
icians. The GO, 000 artisans and handle raftsmen appear 
a very small number compared with the farmers, 
labouring people, and out-servants, and such a pro- 
portion would w^arrant the inference, that down to the 
time of the Revolution, agriculture was still the almost 
exclusive occupation of the country, and that, notwith- 
standing a certain advance had been made in commerce 
and manufactures, tlu:y were each yet in their infancy. 
This i* further evidenced by the incomes of " eminent 
merchants and traders by sea " being set down at no 
more than £400 — a sum showing that the jweition of 
the trader, and the capital employed in trade, were 
alike inconsidemble, in com]»arison with what is seen 
at the present day. 

The commercial iutercourse with India had long 
been impeded by the conflicts of rival parties, as well 
at home a» in that country ; and it was not until 
towards the end of William's reign that arrangements 
Were made for amalgamating these opposing interests, 
and consolidating them into one association. This atcomme 
length was accomplishetl, and a new corporation was 
formed, under the title of " The United Company of 
Merchants of England tratliug to the East Indies," the 
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charter for which was, however, not finally settled «8ii 
signed until after Anne's accession. Tlie two grait 
corporations of the Bank of England and the Eam 
India Comi>any, the greatest the world has ever kuoira. 
whether viewed in reference to their immediate ope 
tions or to their results, and under each of which t 
author of this work deems it an honour to have sem 
may thus be said to have both Iiad their origin 
William's reign ; * during which, and notwithstan 
the pressure of war throughout the greater portion 
it, and the interruptions and burthens thereby imposed 
upon trade and manufacturing industry, we neverthe- 
less find that the currency bad been restored and 4 
new coinage issued ; that the Bank of England and a 
system of public credit had been established ; a board 
of trade and plantations organised ; our colonies in 
North Americfl and the West Indies greatly extcmled; 
our settlementB and trade in the East enlarged and pu! 
under better management; our fisheries much improved 
our shipping more than doubled ; the noble institutii 
of Greenwich Hospital founded ; inland wat«r com- 
munications commenced ; the Triennial Act passed ; 
the preliminary steps taken for bringing about » 
legislative union with Scotland, which shortly after^ 
wards was happily eflfected ; and our power by sea a 
land, and our inliuencc in the affairs of the worlds 
advanced to the first rank. 

Such were the results of the Revolution of 1688, 
and the thirteen years of William's government, spite 
of the ditHculties attending its commencement, &nd> 
the Wiir and other embarrassing circumstAncea by whii 
it was continually put in jeopardy. At no other li 
periotl of our history do we find a like amount 
advantages secured. But with William came in we 
defined constitutional liberty, out of which these and 
other benefits naturally flowed ; and no sooner wai 

^ Anl4, p. 389. 
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peace concluded in 1697, than the enterprise, industry, 
and creative powers of the country burst forth free and 
unshackled, repairing and supplying with wonderful 
energy whatever had been misdone or omitted, sur- 
passing all that had hitherto been achieved, and laying 
the foundation for future advances on the road of 
improvement. . 
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It has been already stated that the queen detcrmim 
to adliere to the policy marked out by the late king.' 
The Duke of Marlborough was appointed captaii 
general, and sent as ambassador extraordinary 
Holland, where he was received with great joy ; 
war against France and Spain Iwing shortly aftei 
declared, he was made commander-in-chief of the alli< 
armies. The industrial operations of the coantiy mi 
doubtless have been impeded by the war. yet so stroi 
and elastic had the country become in its intemi 
resources, and such was the energy imparted by the 
confidence every man felt, and the freedom with 
wliich every man acted under the shield of the con- 
stitution, that the check to commerce was scarcelj^ 
perceptible. If stopped in one direction, it found veO^I 
in some other, and trade and manufacturing industry 
continued to advance, and the country to pros{ 
even <luring the ravages of a protracted war. 

The first statute of the present reign to be noti< 
is 1 Anne, stat. 2, cap. 20, entitled •' An Act k 

■ AnUt p. 360. 
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punishing Officers and Soldiers who shall mutiny orTheMntM 
desert," etc. It commences by reciting that the raising 
or keeping a sttiudiug army in time of peace, unless it 
be with the consent of parliament, is against law ; and 
it then declares it to be necessary that the forces now 
on foot should be continued, and others raised, for the 
safety of the kingdom, for the common defence of the 
Protestant religion, and for the preservation of the 
lil>ertie» of Europe. ** And whereas no man may l)0 
forejudged of life or limb, or subjected in time of peace 
to punishment by martial law, or in any other manner 
than by the judgment of his peers, and according to 
the known and established laws of this realm ; yet 
nevertheless, it being requisite, for retaining sucli 
forces in their duty, that an exact discipline be 
observed, and that soldiers who shall mutiny, or stir 
up sedition, or shall desert, be brought to a more 
exemplary and speedy puiiishment than the usual 
forms of the law will allow," it is enacted, that any 
officer or soldier who shall excite, cause, or join in any 
mutiny or sedition, or shall desert, is to sufi'er death or 
such other punishment as by a court martial shall be in- 
flicted. Tliere are numerous other provisions regulating 
musters, quartering of soldiers, furnishings, carriages, 
keeping the accounts,etc.,all essential for thcdue govern- 
ment of an army, but not necessary to be noticed here. 
This is a continuation of the Mutiny Act, passed in the 
first year of William and Mary, and renewed with more 
or less variations in the following years of William's 
reign, as it has ever since continued to be ; for without 
it the army could not be kept together or governed. 
' The 1 Anne, stat 2^ cap. 22, declares that frauds 
are daily committed by persons employed in the 
woollen, linen, cotton, and iron manufactures, by 
cmlxjzzling the materials with which they are intrusted, 
to the great prejudice of trade ; and it is enacted, that 
any person so offending shall, ou conviction, forfeit 
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doable the value for the use of the poor. Aoil, n 
order **to prevent the oppression of the labouretaiftd 
workracn employed in the manufactures," it is fnnbff 
enacted, tliat all payments for work by them done sbl 
be in lawful coin of the realm, and not by auy cott- 
modities in lieu thereof, on pain of forfeiting donUi 
the value of what was due for such work. This w« 
even-handed justice, and in the long run would be 
advantageous to both parties. The master's projwrrr 
should be protected, and the labourer's wages »b 
be paid to him in the common medium by whidi ill 
other interchanges of value are adjusted. If 
employer were permitted to substitute provisions 
other commodities for the current coin of the retina 
it would deprive the laboarer of the itee disposal (^ 
his own earnings, and might subject him to fraudulent 
oppresisiou, agjiinst which he would have no d 
and for which he would be without redress, 
enactment proves that the welfare of the wor 
classes was an object of solicitude to the Icgi&la 
at that time, which thus interposed its protectioo 
against an evil too apt to arise, and which, under thf 
designation of the "truck system," has only been pot 
an end to by recent legislation, if indeed it has been 
entirely suppressed even at present. 

In the year following, 2 & 3 Anne, cap. 6, fot^ 
apprenticing boys to the sea-service, was passed, UD(]eri| 
the title of " An Act for the Increase of Seamen and 
better Encouragement of Navigation and Security of the 
Coal Trade." The object of this Act is essentially similar 
to what is aimed at in the 4th section of 27 Henry 
VIII. cap. 23.^ It empowers any two or more justi^ 
of the peace in their several divisions, and all mayo 
and other chief officers of cities and towns corpora 
and likewise the churchwardens and overseers of 
poor, with the approbation of such justdces, mayo 

> ^ ni«, p. isi. 
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and other chief officers, to bind and put out any boy 
of the age of ten years or upwards who is chargeaible 
or whose parents are chargeable to the parish wherein 
they inhabit, or who shall beg for alms, to be ap- Appremt*- 
prentice to the master or owner of any English suiptothoiw. 
or vessel, until such boy shall attain the age of one- 
and-twenty ; and such binding is declared to be as 
efl'cctire in law as if the boy were of full age, and by 
indenture had lx>und Iiimself. The boy's age is to be 
inserted in the indenture, and the churchwardens and 
overseers of the parish whence the boy was bound, 
are to pay to the master the simi of fifty shillings to 
provide the boy with sea-clothing and bedding, and 
are to send the indenture to the collector of customs, 
who is to endorse, reconl, and transmit a certificate 
of the same to the Admiralty ; and no such apprentice 
is to be impressed, or suffered to enliat in the royal 
navy, until he reach the age of eighteen. It is like- 
wise enacted, that the masters or owners of all vessels 
between 30 and 50 tons burthen, shall take one such 
apprentice, and for the next 50 tons one more, and an 
additional one for every 100 tons afterwards ; and 
the churchwardens and overseers are to convey such 
apprentices to the port whence they were to sail; 
and two justices, dwelling in or near to such port, 
and the mayor or other head officer of any city or 
corporation near adjoining thereto, are em^wwered to 
inquire into and determine all complaints against 
masters for hard or ill usage of their apprentices. 

Tliis is no doubt a highly important statute, and 
although it may be objected that all compulsory 
apprenticeship is contrary to principle, the provisions 
by which it is here accompanied are of a nature to 
neutralise if not entirely to remove the objection. The 
training up of youths in industrial occupations, and the 
** encouragement of navigation," are each desirable 
objects, and they are sought to be attained by enabling 
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parish officers, with the consent of two magistrates, to 
apprentice to the sea-service all such yoatha a&, br 
reason of their own or their parents' poverty, are unahle 
to maintAiu themselves, or who have become chargeable, 
or been found beg(2:ing — thus checking the incresBe of 
vagrancy, as well as promoting the "increase of sea- 
men " ; whilst in order that these ends may witb 
greater certainty be attained, the masters of all veaaeli 
of 30 tons and upwards are compelled to take a numl 
of apprentices in proportion to their size. The yout 
who come under the provisions of this Act, as was 
case under the Act of Henry VIII.,' are placed id 
charge of the magistrates and parish officers, on whoi 
the parental duties and authority are thus devolve< 
whenever the real parents neglect, or are from absent 
poverty or other cause, unable to perform them, 
is in fact attacking mendicancy at its source, and 
importance of such a provision can hardly be ov« 
estimittcd on social grounds, independently of the 
political considerations involved in it. To whatezten^H 
it was acted upon we have no means of ascertaining I^ 
but the obligation on fishing and trading vessels to carry 
apprentices in proportion to their tonnage was continocd 
to a recent period, and the parish officers still stand ui 
loco parentis to poor orphan and deserted children. 

The Act for establishing a workhouse at Bristol, hss 
already been noticed;' and in 1703 a similar Act WM 
passed *' For the erecting a Workhouse, and for setting 
the Poor on work, in t)ie City of Worcester" This 
Act (2 <fe 3 Anne, cap. 8) commences by declaring, that 
the numbers of poor people have of late years very much 
increased, and particularly in the city of Worcester; 
and that public workhouses have been found 
efTectnal for the prevention and removal of the 
miachiefs consequent thereupon, "as from the 
success of several workhouses lately erected doth mon 

I AfiU^ p. 1S4. ■ AnU^ p. 303. 
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particularly appear." Wlierefore it is enacted, that the 
mayor and ceitain other of the city authorities, with 
foar other peraoiis to be annually chosen in each of the 
several parishes out of the ablest and discreetcst iu- 
habittmts, shall be a corporation to continue for ever, 
under the designation of " The Guardiaus of the Poor 
of the City of Worcester." The corporation so con- 
stituted is empowered to raise money, not exceeding 
the amount of the last year's poor-rate, for providing 
such hospitals, workhouses, or houses of connection, as 
may be deemed necessary ; and is to relieve the poor of 
all the several parishes as if they were one parish ; and 
have power txi examine churchwardens and overseers 
upon oath ; and to ** search and see what poor i>ersons 
there are come into and residing within the said city " ; 
and may direct the constables to apprehend any rogues, 
vagabonds, sturdy beggars, or idle or disorderly {jersons, 
and cause them to be kept at work in the said build- 
ings, for any time not exceeding six months. The 
corporation is further empowered to contract with other 
parishes in the same county for receiving and setting 
their poor to work (auch reception not to confer settle- 
ment), and to provide the materials and things necessary 
for employing such poor, an<l to compel beggars and 
idle people to enter any such workhouse, hospital, or 
house of correction, and set them to work therein ; and 
likewise to detain and keep at work any poor children 
who shall beg, or whose parents shall beg or be cliarge- 
oble, until they are of the age of fifteen, and then 
to bind such children apprentices, for any term not 
exceeding seven years, to any honest person \^nlling to 
receive them. The guardians are moreover empowered 
to inflict punishment on any person within the said 
workhouses, hospital.s, or houses of correction, who 
shall misbehave or not conform to the rules. 

This is a near approacli to the modern workhouse, 
the chief difference consisting in its application to pnr- 
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poses of police, rather more than as a means of reliei 
whereas our present workhou»e« are applied entirely 
to the latter object. There is some difference also with 
respect to the employment of the inmates. In modei^H 
workhouses employment is chiefly regarded as a te^fl 
of destitution, and as a means of promoting health and 
maintaining order. But in all the older establishments 
employment was provided with a view to profit, an^H 
for the purpose of turning pauper labour to aceoun^^ 
regardless of its effect upon the labour-market, and the 
position of the independent labourer. In the present 
instance, however, this effect seems to have been 
Bome measure foreseen, for the 30th section provid 
** that no cloth or stuff, either woollen or linen, manu 
factured in the workhouse or house.s of correction, shall 
be sold by retail witbin the city of Worcester and the i 
libortiea thereof, by any officer or agent of the said 
workhouse, on pain of forfeiting double the value thereof 
to any person who shall sue for the same." The cloth 
and stuff made in the workhouse must, therefore, be ] 
used by the inmates, or else be sent to a di.stance. In 
the latter case it might not, it is true, interfere with ' 
the produce of lal>our in Worcester ; but it would^ 
certainly interfere with independent labour 6omcwhcrei|H 
and to the extent of such interference would it be in-^i 
jurious. This consequence was clearly pointed out by ' 
De Foe in 1704, in his comments upon a Bill which had 
been introduced by Sir Humphrey Mackworth for 
setting the people to work. De Foe says : " If they 
will employ the poor in some manufacture which was 
not made in England before, or not bought with some 
manufacture made here before, then they offer at some- 
thing extraordinary. But to set poor people at work 
on the same thing that other poor people were employed 
on before, and at the same time not increase the con- 
sumption, is giving to one what you take away from 
another ; putting a vagabond in an honest man 
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employment, and putling diligence on the tenters to 
find out some other work to maintain his family." 

Four years afterwanls Plymouth obtained an Act, 
6 Anne, cap. 4G, similar to the above, and having 
nearly the same prciimble. It is unnecessary therefore 
to describe the Act in detail, but there is one provision 
which require.s notice. The 10th section provides for 
the appointment of "some pious, sober, and discreet 
person, well qualified for a schoolmajfter, who shall in 
Bome convenient room within the said workhouse, read 
daily morning and evening prayers at certain hours, to 
be for that purpose fixed and stated to the poor people 
and others belonging to the said workhouse ; and also 
shall, by catechising and otherwise, every Saturday in 
the afternoon, and upon holy days, instruct the poor 
children and other poor persons belonging to the said 
house in the fundamental parts of the Protest-ant 
religion, according to the doctrine of the Church of 
England ; and shall teach every the said poor children 
to read, and write, and cast accompts, and shall also 
teach such of the said poor children as have a capacity 
and inclination to learn, the art of navigation, and such 
part of the mathematics as tend thereunto," This 
considerate care for the mental culture of the lowest 
and most friendless of our people, is quite refreshing. 
It is the first instance of the kind we have met with in 
the course of our investigations, and we hail it with 
infinite satisfaction. Hitherto restriction and coercion 
have been the rule. Tliere has been nothing in the 
way of enlightenment, no attempt to improve the 
creature by cultivating the faculties with which God 
has endowed him, no endeavour to raise hira socially 
by elevating his moral feelings, or imparting the 
purifying influence of religious instruction. The law 
found him ignorant, idle, vicious, and instead of 
correcting, it rather gave strength and permanence to 
theee characteristics. But in this Act we see a new 
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SI Spirit awakened, at least in one locality, and edocttioB 

i b brought in to remedy the omissions of an earlier penod, 

I and to laj the foundation for future improvementn.^ 
nL The 2 4 3 Anne, cap. 20, providing for ibe ttg- 
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Mp.^a!^ mentation of small livings, is an Act of conHidenii 

Ai^Hito- importance as regards tb« poor, with whom theclerg^u* 

"^"^ pe ccBoar ily brought into close commani cation, andtlie 

efficacy of ivhose ministry will depend very much epos 

the social position which they are enabled Co oiTtipT. 

The recital declares that " a sufficient settled proridn 

for the clergy in many parts of the realm has new 

yet been made, by reason whereof divers mean ud 

stipendiary preachers are in many places entertained 

to serve the cures and officiate there, who, depending 

for their necessary maintenance upon the good will Aod 

liking of their hearers, have h^en and are thereby under 

temptation of too much complying, and suiting their 

doctrines and teaching to the humours rather tbao the 

good of their hearers." The arrears of tenths and firat- 

fruits due to the Crown are then remitted, and tb 

whole revenue arising from tenths and first-fruits it' 

thenceforth "settled for a perpetual uugiuoutjitiou of 

the maintenance of the clergy in places where the same 

is not already sufficiently provided for." The qaeenis 

further empowered by letters-patent under the great 

seal to erect a corporation for administering the same, 

together with such donations and bequests as well* 

disposed persons, encouraged by her Majesty's example, 

shall contribute to so pious and charitable a puipon 

it ailds greatly to the merit of this highly uscfol 

donation, that it was made during the pressure of an 

expensive war. ^M 

iTOi. In the following year, the honour and manor o^ 

'Vp*!!**' WoodsUKjk were conferred upon Marlborough, by 3 4 

4 Anne, cap. 4, which details the achievements that 

1 Scotland IukI done even more, by celAMiAliiDg Khuols in 
in the kingdon in IGOS. S«e Biitvry t^Sntrh Popr Lav, p. m. 
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jave rise to this noble gift, and also does justice to the woodatoek 
forta previouflly made by the Inte king. We cannot ^"bIatI- 
loubt that Marlborough's victories kindled a spirit of ™^ ' 
Lulation and energy throughout the countrj', and led 
my to cuter upon an active life, who might else have 
scd their days in indolence, or possibly become 
»urthensorae to the community. The demanils of the 
war moreover, although in the main wasteful, would 
yet put various occupations in a state of greater 
activity ; and thus Marlborough's campaigns may bo 
regarded aa exercising a certain bcneBcial influence on 
the social condition and character of the people. The 
Bame may be said of the operations by sea, which were 
at this time nearly as successful as those by land. 
Among other advantaged obtained by our navy, it is 
ly necessary to mention the taking of Gibraltar, 
lich was this yejir (1704) captured by Sir George 
Rookc, in a manner evincing the greatest gallantry and 
devotion on the part of all eugagcd in the enterprise. 

The next event rei^uiring notice, is the Union with 1707. 
Scotland, in comparison with which the French war was with 
a matter of very minor importance. This great measure, 
80 beneficial in its results to the people of both countries, 
took place on the Ist of May 1707. Negotiations on the 
subject had been in progress from the very commence- 
ment of the queen's reign, and even before that time ; 
but the difficulties which presented themselves, as well 
in England as in Scotland, and especially in the latter, 
seemed almost insuperable. By the resolute persever- 
ance of the real patriots in both countries, however, 
these difficulties were at length overcome, and 6 Anue, 
cap. 11, confirming the articles of union agreed upon 
by the Commissioners appointed on behalf of the two 
kingdoms, received the royal assent, and became the 
law of the land. The benefits arising from this 
measure can hardly be overstated. Since the union, 
England and Scotland have alike gone on rapidly iro- 
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proviug. The auguriea of evil have proved unfoanded, 
and if the two people have not actually becooe I 
bleoded into one, they are yet happily so far identiSefi 
in haViitA and feelings, as no longer to take an opposite 
view on any question aifecting the honour or die 
interest of the United Kingdom. In one respect, 
however, there hns been, and still is, a difference — ^die 
Poor Law of the two countries has never been $mjm^^ 
lated, and although a nearer approach to it basreo^^P^ 
been made, there is still a marked difference in the 
mode of providing for the relief of the destitute, on the 
north and on the south of the Tweed/ 

The 6 Anne, wip. 16, is entitled "Au Act for the 
better Preservation of Game." It enacts that anv 
higgler, carrier, innkeeper, or victualler, having game 
in his possession, or who shall buy, sell, or offer to sell 
the same, shall, upon conviction, forfeit for every hai 
pheasant, etc., the sum of five pounds, one half to t\ 
informer, the other half to the poor of the parish ; ai 
in default of payment, the offender is to be conunitti 
to the house of correction for three months on the fii 
offence, and four months on the second offence, ** with- 
out bail or mainprise." The Act further provides, 
"That any person who shall destroy, sell, or buy any 
game, and shall within three months make discovery 
of any higgler, chapman, carrier, innkeeper, etc, that 
hath bought or sold, or offered to buy or sell, or had in 
their poBsession, any hare, pheasant, partridge, etc, so 
as that any one shall be convicted of such offenc*,' 
such discoverer is not only exempted from punishmei 
for having himself killed and then sold the game, bat 
is to be rewarded by receiving, in his capacity of 
informer, half the penalty imposed by the Act : that 
is, he retains the money paid to him by the higgler or 
chapman for the game be unlawfully killed and sold, 

t For general rcflectioiubvtfaeauthoron the contnuita between the Enp 
lisli aiid Scotch Poor Laws, lee ifutory o/ScolA Poor Laie^ pp. 378-ttO. 
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and also receives half the amount of the fine on every 
conviction obtained through his treachery. The ohject 
of this provision was, no doubt, to sow distrust between 
the Iiiggler uud the [>ottcher^ and, by discouraging the 
one from buying, to put a stop to the other's killing, 
the game. The last Act on this subject was 4 William 
and Mary, cap. 23, which declares that the game " had 
been very much destroyed by many idle persons, 
who afterwards betake themselves to robberies, bur- 
glaries, ami other like offences, and neglect tlieir lawful 
employments." For remedy whereof it directs that the 
houses of suspected persons may be searched, and if 
game be found, and not satisfactorily accounted for, 
the offending party is subjected to a penalty of not less 
than five nor more than twenty shillings, and in default 
of payment is to be imprisoned for a period not exceed- 
ing u month nor less than ten days, with hard latiour. 
Here we find the penalty imposed indiflerently upon 
the poacher and the receiver ; but by the present Act 
(the 6 Anne), the prime culprit is rewarded in order to 
facilitate the punishment of the secondary offender or 
receiver. Such a sanction, not only to breaches of the 
law, but also to breaches of moral rectitude, must have 
tended to demoralise those of the working classes on 
whom the temptation to destroy game would most power- 
fully operate, and even to extend beyond these, and 
shed an evil intluence over the rest of the population. 

The above Act was limited to three years' duration, mo. 
but it was continued and made perpetual by D Anne, cap"??! 
cap. 27, which declares that it "hath been found an tiic game- 
useful law for the preservation of the game of the ^"* 
kingdom." Some additions are, however, made to it. 
Killing game in the night is prohibited. Lords of the 
manor are restricted from appointing more than one 
gamekeeper, whose name is to be entered with the 
clerk of the peace ; and if any game shall be found in 
the possession of any person not qualified to kill game. 
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" or entitled thereto nnder some 
the same shall he adjadged to be an 
to sale within the intent and mesnii^ of the Act** Mil 
would of course sabject aach penoD to Ac peaahas^ 
imposes. The advantages u> be denved hxtm tk 
preservation of g&mc, ought to be very great aad ray 
certain to warrant the restrictions in this aod the 
previous statutes; but for the direct ineenuves to 
fraud and falBchoi>d which they hold oat, tfaeve cia Its 
no warranty ; and it is, perhaps, no exaggostioD to aj, 
that these laws for the preservation of game haw doae 
more to pervert the rural population, and to oaose tiie 
spread of vice and poverty, than any other Act or circnm* 
stance of the period. The law, nevertheless, contumod 
in force for a scries of years with very little chaa^ 

A scarcity prevailed throughout Europe in 1709, 
and 8 Anne, cap. 2, was ])assed, prohibiting tbe ex- 
portation of corn, malt, Hour, etc The recital is 
similar to that of 10 William 111, cap. 3,^ and the 
Act prohibits, until the end of September in the follow- 
ing year, the exportation of any com, meal« malt, 
starch, Hour, etc. ; but if the price of corn in tbe pal 
markets shall decrease in the meantime, the queen 
empowered, by proclamation, to rescind all or any 
the said prohibitionH. Tt does not appear, howei 
that the price did decrease. Mr. Tooke* gives 
price of wheat at Lady-day, 1708, at 27a 3d. ; at Lad 
day, 1709, 578. 6d. ; and at Lady-day, 1710. Sis. 9d.; 
" being (he says) a rise of 200 per cent, in two years,' 
and he adds in a footnote, "The winter of 1708-9 
one of the most memorable of any in the last cen 
for severity and duration. In this country, and 
throughout the greater part of the Continent, the 
frost began in October, and continued, with few inter- 
missions, into u very advanced period of the i^prin, 

^ AnU,p. 346. 

' See Tookc'B Hittory of Prtoi, ToL L pp. 36, 90. 
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The summer following was cold and wet ; and the 
dearth with which Europe was visited in 1709, as the 
consequence of the hanl winter and the cold and wet 
summer, appears to have been very severe and very 
general." He remarks also that " there was on the 
continent of Europe, as well as in this country, a con- 
siderable proportion of deficient harvests in the seven 
years ending in 1715, as compared with the preceding 
seven years." Wlienever a deficient harvest occurs, it 
must necessarily occasion an increase of price, and more 
or less privation and suffering among the people ; and 
where there are a series of such liarvests, the privation 
must of course be greater, wages being adjusted with re- 
ference to the average range of produce and prices, and 
not to the occasional occurrence of deficiency or excess. 

We have seen what was done for providing work- nu. 
houses at Bristol, Worcester, and Plymouth.* In 17 1 1, ^^t^i! 
10 Anne, cap, 15, was pa.'^sed for erecting a workhouse jfop^cb 
at Norwich. The preamble declares that "the poor ""'^*""*' 
in the city of Norwich, and county and liberties of 
the same, do daily multiply, and idleness, laziness, 
and debauchery amongst the meaner sort do greatly 
increase, for want of workhouses to set them to work, 
and a sutHcient authority to compel them thereto, as 
well to the charge of the inhabitants and grief of the 
charitable and honest householders, as the great distress 
of the poor themselves " — for remedy whereof it is 
enacted, that the mayor, recorder, stewards, justices of 
peace, sheriffs, and aldermen for the time being, to- 
gether with thirty-two other persons chosen res|>ectively 
out of each of the four great wards of the city, shall be 
a corporation, under the name of " Guardians of the 
Poor of Norwich" with power to provide one or more 
hospitals, workhouses, or houses of correction, together 
with the necessaries for setting to work and employing 
the poor tlierein, of what age or sex soever they may 
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be. The goaidiaiift an 
idle or lazy people 
other poor aa nctiwe 
by t}ic Uwi in force oogkt to be 
vided for within tbe said ctty, to 
such hospital, workhoiMe, or cWafcet e; mmd abo ts 
■et to «ach work as they shall think xhe^ abfe aad fit 
for all persona sent into aacfa hoitij o^ eoareetioa; 
"aud to detain and keep in tbe laaijii of theanl 
corporation, or set to work tintil the age of aixlH^ 
any poor child or children of the said d^ ar tk 
libertieft thereof begging relief, and afteinrazds to fainii 
out such children apprentice for any nnmber of jmb; 
not exceeding seven, as they shall think c ttuv q u ent* 
The guardians are abo empowered to inflict neh 
punishment as to them shall seem teaeonaUe, on aaj 
of the poor persous within the said hooses, or that 
shall he set to work by them, who miabehave or do 
not conform to the rules. And three of the goardiua 
(the governor or deputy -governor being one) are 
empowered to issue warrants for apprehending "any 
rogues, vagrants, or sturdy beggars, or idle, laxy, and 
disunlorly persons, within the said city and libertieBr 
and to cause them to be conveyed, kept, and aet to 
work in the said workhouses, hospitals, or houaes of 
correction, for any time not exceeding three years." 

Large powers are here given for repressing idleoeis 
and vagrancy, as well as for relieving poverty ; bnt ^ 
the exercise of these powers at Norwich, as at othjH 
places where workhouses are established, was chiel^^ 
directed to providing employment that 'would be 
munerjitive, and this moreover on the assumption 
such employment could not be obttvined in the ordi 
way by the individuals them.selves. A dearth of 
ployment may no doubt occur in every communitv, 
and esjiecially when it is chiefly occupied in naanufac- 
tures, as was then tbe case at Norwich ; but 
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consequences of such dearth can only be effectually 
guarded against, by prudence and forethought on the 
part of the laltouring classes ; for if in every such case, 
employment were to be furniaht^d at the public charge, 
the governing principle of supply and demand would 
be subverted, and the evil would become chronic, 
instead of being occasional. This objection applies to 
the employment organised in workhouaea with a view 
to profit, as much as to any other. It is not carried 
on to supply a want, nor even in anticipation of a 
want, but with a totally different object ; and to the 
extent to which it is carried, it is certain to forestall 
other employment and derange the application of 
capital, at the same time inflicting an injury on the 
Iwst workmen for the sake of the woret. 

The 10 Anne, cap. 26, is entitled " An Act for 1711. 
Regulating, Improving, and Encouraging the Woollen U^ISJ* 
• Manufacture, and for the better Payment of the Poor 
employed therein." The preamble declares that, owing 
to the ill practices of some makers, and the unskilful- 
ness of others, English broadcloths have gotten into 
disrepute both at home and abroad, and that the 
workers or poor labourers employed in making them 
have had goods and wares imposed on them in pay- 
ment for their labour, " instead of ready money, to the 
great discouragemente of the good makers and fair 
dealers." Regulations are then laid down for measur- 
ing and selling such cloths, etc., and it is enacted that 
** every clothier, cloth worker, cardraaker, or any other worknun'i 
person concerncti in the trade of the woollen manu- Ji!^*** 
facture, shall make payment in money for all work '°**"^* 
done in relation thereunto, and shall not impose any 
sort of goods or wares in lieu of payment for such 
work," under a penalty of twenty shillings for every 
offence, to be detennined by one justice of the peace 
where the same shall be committed, half the penalty to go 
to the informer, the other half to the poor of the parish. 
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ike repgta ti on of oat 
manher the exotog 
■vtbe pany fends then taffh^ 
pvevialed attention being 
aSBnttft of tbe ootintnr. 
avfyabfy manifested for 
wbom the legialfttBfe 
j«sr cf the present reign/ come 
evib md impoextioiis oC 
This mode of psy- 
alwars mote or less pie- 
be BO dtmbt that it is opea 
to bnone the oeession of injustice 
harAA^tothoBsviMHitheActdesignsteass "poor 
hot who vete not "poor** in the strict aeaae 
of the tcTB, ss they acquire the mesna of living by tfaeir 
own iadnscry. Tbe reqninng aaployen to psy wages in 
■oa^, and the penalty impnupd on those who, instead 
of so doBg, paid in " any sort of goods or wares, 
unqneatioaaMy a wise and jost provision. 

In the following yesr 12 Anne, cap. 12, was 
**For the better Encoonigeinent of tbe Making 
Sailcloth/' which is dedared to be of great benefit to 
the nation, employing many thooaands of the poor; 
bat that, owing to the duties on hemp and 
imported, and the drawlAck on foreign-maide sailcloi 
exported, the makers of British sailcloth saffer 
counLgement It is therefore enacted, that, over and 
above the duties payable npon imported sailcloth, a 
further duty of one penny per ell should be paid ; and 
as " hemp and flax imported draws back nothing of 
the datics paid for the same when wrought into Briti^ 
sailcloth," a bounty of one jtenny is allowed ** for ev 
eU of British-made canvas fit for or made into sails,' 
which shall be exported by way of merchandise d 
the next seren years. This was doubtlcaa an enoouc- 
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agement to the British manufacturer, but it was at the 
expense of the BritiHh cousunier, who would thuH have 
to pay u peuny au ell more for foreign sailcloth, and be 
exposed to whatever additional charge might arise from 
the bounty on the exportation of the British-mode 
article. These consequences are too obvious not to 
have been perceived at the time; but the great political 
importance of encouraging the home manufacture of 
sailcloth, and the employment thereby afforded *' to 
many thousands of the poor," appear to have overruled 
the economical considerations involved in the questiou. 

This year (1712) hostilities with Fmnce were 1712. 
brought to a close by the treaty opened at Utrecht uiSw. 
for a general peace, the preliminaries of which were 
settled in the month of -June, although the peace was 
not formally proclaimed in London until the 4th of 
May following. Both countries were left exhausted 
by their long protracted struggle, yet England suffered 
comparatively so little, and so rapidly recovered, as to 
be able shortly afterwards, by 13 Anne, cap. 15, to ins. 
reduce the interest of money from six to five per cp-Tt 
cent.,' thus proving the clastic energy of the country, luteor 
and the great powers of renovation it possessed through ISSJj. 
the industry of its people. Notwithstanding the 
lamentation set forth in the preamble to the Actj about 
the decrease in the value of land at home, and of mer- 
chandises abroad, wc find that the estimated value of inoroMof 
our exports hod increased nearly fifty per cent, in nine "p****' 
years, having, in 1705, amounted to only £5,308,966, 
whilst, on an average of the three years from 1713 to 
1715 inclusive, they reached £7,696,573, a proof that 
the reduction of interest was not caused by any falling 
off m the means of emplo3Hng capital. 

The last statute of this reign which I shall notice is ms. 
13 Anne, cap. 26, "For reducing the Laws relating to 
Kogues, Vagabonds, Sturdy Beggars, and Vagrants, 
' 8eG pnvioui redaclion, on^, pp. S€8 and 276. 
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into one Act, and for the more effectual punishing flnckl 
lloguea, Vagabonds, Sturdy Beggars, and Vagronta, and 
sending them whither they ought to be." ' After this 
long and significant title, the preamble recites, 
many parts of the kingdom are extremely oppi 
by the conveying of vagabonds or beggars from comat 
to county ; persona l>eing oonveywl aa vagranta wbo^ 
ought not to be so. For remedy of which it is ensctedlfl 
" That all persons pretending themselves to be patent 
gatherers or collectors for prisons, gaols, or hospitals ; 
all fencers, l>earward8, common players of interludefi, 
minstrels, jugglers ; all persons pretending to be gipsies 
or wandering in the habit or form of counterfeit 
Egyptians, or pretending to have skill in physiognomy, 
palmistry, or the like crafty science, or pretending to 
tell fortunes or like phantastical imaginations, or using 
any subtile craft or unlawful games or plays ; all 
persons able in body who run away and leave their 
wives or children to the parish, and, not having where- 
with otherwise to maintain themselves, use loitering, 
and refuse to work for the usual and common wngefi, 
and all other idle persons wandering abroad and 
begging, (except soldiers, mariners, or seafaring men 
licensed by a testimonial in writing of some justice of 
peace), shall be deemed rogues and vagabonds." 

It is then directed, that if any such rogue or vi 
bond be found in any parish or place wanderingil^ 
begging, or misordering him or herself, the constable 
or any other person there dwelling is to apprehend and 
convey liim or her before a justice of peace, to be 
dealt with according to law. Justices are morcorer 
empowered to direct general and privy searches at 
night, for apprehending such roguca, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars ; and may also make examination npo 
oath, and '' by any other ways and means they 
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think most proper," into the condition, place of abode, 
and place of birth, of all vngrauts, etc, apprehended 
and brought before them ; and are to cause the same 
to he put in writing and signed by the person so 
examined, and then to be transmitted to the quarter- 
sessiuus, to be filed and kept on record. And if it 
shall appear that any such person has obtained legal 
settlement in any place, he is to be sent thither ; but to be tent 
if no such settlement hath been obtainetl, lie is to be sent puooor 
to the place of his birth ; and if his place of birth can- """'' 
not be known, then he is to be sent to the parish or 
place where he last begged or misordercd himself, with- 
out having been there apprehended. On this bust parish 
is therefore now thrown the responsibility of fintling 
out the vagrant's place of birth or place of settlement, 
and, failing in that, to provide for him according to law. 
This penalty upon negligent parishes would no 
doubt operate ns a strong incentive to cause the 
apprehension of beggars aud vagrants ; and after they 
are apprehende<l, the justices are by the Act further 
empowered, before sending such persons to their place 
of birth or settlement, to cause thom " to be stripped 
naked from the middle, aud openly whipped until his 
or her body be bloody, or else to send them to the 
house of correction, there to be kept to hard labour." 
And if the justices at quartcr-aeasions shall adjudge 
any such person to be a dangerous and incorrigible 
rogue, " they shall cause him to be publicly whipt 
thiree market-days successively at some market town 
Dear, and al'terwards to be kept at hard hdionr for 
such time as they in their discretion shall think meet ; 
and in case any rogue bo committed shall break out 
of prison, he is for such offence to be deemed guilty 
of felony and to suffer as a felon." There are other 
provisions regulating the mode in which beggars, etc, 
are to be passed to their places of birth or settlement, 
and prescribing the form of the passes and certificates, 
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and how the expenses are to be de&ayed ; bat Uioe 
are details which it is not necessary here to describe. 

The 18th section of the Act provides, that in case 
any person shall, upon examination before a justice 

M 

common beggar or vagabond for the space of tvo 
years last past, or be a dangerous and incorri^ble 
rogue within the intent of this law," the justice is in 
such case empowered to commit such offender to tbe 
custody of any person or persons, or body politic 
corporate, willing to receive him aa apprentice 
servant, who may detain, keep, employ, and set him 
work, either in Great Britain or in any of her Majea 
plantations, or in any British factory beyond the seas. 



ro^be be found to have committed *' any of the acts 

IrfSt^ * vagrancy mentioned, or U8ed the trwle or life of 
br 




for the space of seven years. An appeal to the qnartl^M 

sessions is however allowed, in case the person so coa^ 

mittcd shall think fit to avail himself of the privilege. 

Bi^gan By the 24th and two following sectionB, maaten , 

frSS*ir»- of vessels are prohibited from bringing from Irelanj^f 

LiaSlof ' the Isle of Man, the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, amP 



Mm, etc g(.jj]y^ Qp ^jjy Qf ^jjg foreign plantations, any nati^^ 
of such places being rogue, vagabond, or beggar, "^| 
a person likely to live by begging," under a penalty 
of five pounds, and payment of the expenses incurred 
in apprehending and sending back such persons ; and 
the masters of vesaela bound for any of these places 
are required, under a penalty of five pounds, to lake 
on board and carry back any such persons (who are 
however to be first openly whipped), upon a warrant 
from any justice of peace, and u|X>n [>ayment of the 
penoitr on sum therein ordered. And it is further enacted, 
offleenfor in case any constable or other oBicer shall fail of 
"'****^' duty, or be remiss and negligent in apprehendi 
and punishing rogues or vagabonds, he shall fi 
every offence forfeit 20a. to the use of the 
of the parish. By the last section, 39 
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cap. 4,* and I James I. cap. 7,' are repealed, as is also bo 
much of 7 James I. CHp. 4,* as relates to privy search. 
The preAent Act is in fact little more than a recapitula- 
tion of those statutes, omitting tlie branding of vagrants 
directed by 1 James, but in all other respects it is very 
simUar ; and a revival of ao much severity in the 
comparatively humane and civilised period of Anne, 
seema to indicate that mendicancy and vagalwndagc 
had increased, owing possibly to the wars in which 
the country bad been engaged. 

We have now reached the end of the reign of " The 
good Queen Anne," the endearing title by wldch she 
TfBS long remembered by the people. The qneen died in4. 
on the lat of August 1714, in her fiftieth year, and Qaeeti 
was universally lamented. We are also arrived at the ** 
end of the Second Part of our work, and a brief survey 
of the position we have reached may here be useful. 

The reign of Queen Anne was not of long duration, 
but it was filled with incidents of great importance, 
both foreign and domestic The disturbing circum- 
stances unavoidably attendant on the Revolution had, 
under her mild influence, in great measure subsided, 
and the several powers of the constitution had become 
adjusted into an orderly and harmonious action. The 
Protestant succession in the House of Hanover was 
firmly established, and the Crown devolved upon 
George the First on the queen's decease, with as 
little obstruction as if it hod passed in the ordinary 
line of descent. The union with Scotland no doubt 
materially contributed to this result ; for although 
the adherents of the exiled family were still numerous 
in that country, its union with England, and the 
blending of the two people which thence ensued, 
served as a counterpoise to this circumstance, whilst 
at the same time the greatest benefits were secured 
to both countries in other respects. Ireland was quiet 
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and improving, and no longer a source of weakness to 
the empire ; and British prowess and British inflaeoce 
were more felt and fully recognised than they pcrhap* 
had heen at any preceding periotl. Considerable ad- 
vances were likewise made in arts, literature, and 
science, and the writers of Anne's reign may vie with 
tboee who preceded or who have followed them. 

We have assumed that the population of England 
and Wales at the commeneemeut of the year 1701 
amounted to about five millions and three-quarters.* 
The waste of war during nearly the whole of Anne's 
reign would probably prevent any material increase 
at the time, whatever might be its effect afterwards, 
so that at the queen's decease we may still reckon the 
population at the same amount, which is considerably 
above what is estimated by some authorities, and cud- fl 
sidcrably under what ia estimated by others, and mav ™ 
therefore perhaps be taken as not very wide of the truth. 

As regards the Poor Law, it is only necessary to say 
that it rested essentially on the three statutes — 43 Elixa- 
beth, cap. 2,^ 14 Charles II. cap. 12,* and 13 Anne, cap. 
26.* The Act of Elizabeth establishca the principle of a 
compulsory rate, and prescribes the mode in which it is to 
be raised, and the object to which it is to be applied. 
The MCliarlea II. establishes the right of settlement and 
the power of removal. The 13 Anne describes who are 
to be deemed rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy lie^ars, and 
directs how they are to be dealt with. These statutes 
constituted *'thc sum and substance" of the laws for the 
relief of the poor at this period, as in fact they long con- 
tinued to do, and may almost be said to do at the present 
day. The importance of providing education for the poor 
was recognised in the Actestablishing the Plvmouth work- 
house, by requiring the appointment of a schoolmaster.* 

There is little certainty as regards the amount of 
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the poor-rates, notwitliHtauding the Poor Law was now 
iu full operation in every part of the country. At the 
commencement of tiie century we have, on such informa- 
tion as we could obtain, estimated those rates in Eng- 
land and Wales to have amounted to soraewliere about 
£900,000,' and, considering the circumstances of the 
times and the tendency of all such charges to iuci-ease, 
wc may perhaps set them down at £950,000 in 1714, 
which accordrf pretty nearly with the authorities cited 
by Sir F. Eden.' This is, however, considerably above 
what a statement of " Lioca! Taxation," compiled by 
the late Mr. Rickman, and printed by oixler of the 
House of Coinmona in 1839, would warrant. The 
average of the poor-rates for the three years 1748, 
1749, and 1750, according to that statement, was 
£730,137; but as Mr. Rickraan describes the returns 
for these years as being very defective, and as those of 
1776 (gainst which ho makes no such charge) give 
£1,720,317 as the amount levied in that year, it seems 
more likely that the former amount should have been 
set down too low, than that there should have l>een an 
increase of nearly a million between 1749 and 177G. I 
therefore venture to disregard the returns of 1748, 
1749, and 1750, and tissume the amount of the poor- 
rates at the end of Aiinc's reign to hare been £950,000. 
The several workhouses whivh had been erected at 
Bristol and elsewhere, together with the superior 
organisation for administering relief, and for prevent- 
ing the application of the rates to improper objecte, in 
all the parishes united for providing a common work- iru. 
house, must have brought about a more regular and a houlwa. 
more economical mode of proceeding with regard to the 
poor ; for although these workhouses were not founded 
on the best principle, nor probably conducted in the 
beat manner, they would necessarily be a vast iu- 
provement upon the practice which previously pre- 
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vailed, when in each aeparate parish relief was given 
according to the fancy or discretion of the persons who 
happenetl to fill the office of overseers at the time. 

Of the price of provisionR, and the nite of wages, 
sufficient has been said at the end of William's reign ; 
and as respects the condition of the people, it is only 
necessary to remark, that there is every reason to be- 
lieve it went on improving, concurrently with the genera! 
improvements of the period ; for the advance of the coun- 
try in wealth and iutclligence, and the free and ptipular 
institutions which happily existed in England, could 
hardly fail to bring about a corresponding improvement 
in the general condition of the people in other respects. 

We have seen that the interest of money was in 
1713 reduced from six to five per cent.,* whilst at the 
same time there was a considerable increase in t!ie 
amount of exports. The tonnage of British shipping 
had likewise increased, it haviug in 1700 amounted on 
on average of three years to 293,703 tons, and on a 
like avei'age of three years in 1714 it had risen to 
421,431 tons, thus showing an increase of upwards of 
one-third. These figures may appear insignificant com- 
pared with what is seen at the present day ; but they 
afford evidence of the progressive state of the country,,^H 
and show that the reduction of interest was caused by ^1 
the growth of capital, not by a decrease in the means for 
its profitable employment. The British North American 
colonies had gone on steadily extending their boundaries 
and augmenting their population, assisted in both re- 
spects, rather than retarded, by the wars, political convul- 
siona.and religious feuds, which from timetotimeoccurred 
in KuFope. Our settlements in the West Indies, and 
our factories in the East, were also every year becoming 
of more importance, all which cii-cunistauces may account 
for the increase of shipping and exports above noticed. 
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